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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

If 

DOG-BITE 


** A Edward Hmry Machin reflected as at sh 

jy minutes to eix he approached his own dwelling at the 

f'P of Bloakridge, “and yet—I don’t feel so jolly aftei 
all ' ” ^ 



^ he first two words of this disturbing meditation had 
referenrf to tlio fact that, by telephoning twice to his stock¬ 
brokers at Manchester, he had just made the sum of three 
hundred and forty-one pounds in a purely speculative trans¬ 
action conccrningBubbcr Shares. (It was in the autumn of 
the grcHt ^mblirig year, 1910.) He had simply opened hie 
lueky and wise mouth at the proper moment, and the money, 
hkc np, golden fruit, had fallen into it, a gift from benign 
heaven, surely a oanse for happiness ! And yet—he did not 
feel so joUy ! Ho was surprised, he was even a little hurt, to 
discover by introspection that monetary gain was not neces- 
aarify acoonipanied by felicity. Nevertheless, this very 
wcr. .sful man of the world of the Five Towns, having been 

br*TO on May 27, 1867, had reached the age of forty three 
and a half years ! 

1 must be getting older,” he reflected. 

e was right. He was still young, as every man of forty- 
hree will agree, but he was getting older. A few years ago 
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ft of three hundred and forty-one pounds would not 

have Deen followed hv irinrhi/l splf-Q.nnliTfliia • i4- HT/Mil/I Un... 


^ ----/ I A V T ¥ vr JLI.14' T V 

been followed by unreasoning, instinctive elation, which 
“lation would have endured at least twelve hours. 




As he disappeared within the reddish garden wall which 
8helt*?1:ed his abode from the publicity of Trafalgar Road, 
he half hoped to see Nellie waiting for him on the famous 
marble step of the porch, for the woman had long, long 
since invented a way of scouting for his advent from the 
small window in the bathroom. ~ 


But there was nobody on 
tlie marble, step. His mclancboly increased. At the mid- 



day meal he had complained of neuralgia, and hence this 


ey^mg upon which he might 

charmingly attired in the porch. It is 


<< 


true that the neuralgia had completely gone, 
said to himself with justifiable sardonic gloom. 

She doesn’t know.” 


Still,” he 

“ how does 




she know my neuralgia’s gone ? 

Having opened the front door (with the thinnest, neatest 
latch-key in the Five Towns), he entered his home and 

stumbled slightly over a brush that was lying against the 
sunk door-mat. 


vxwj.-lllO/L'. He gazed at that brush with resentment, 
fit was a dilapidated hand-brush._^ The offensive object 
would have been out of place, at nightfall, in the lobby of 
any house. But in the lobby of his house—the house which 



he had planned a dozen years earlier, to the special end of 


minimizing domestic’labour, and which he had always kept 
up to date with the latest devices—in his lobby the spectacle 


of a vile, outworn hand-brush at tea-time amounted to a 
scandal. 



ess than a fortnight previously he had purchased 


IT" 


II 


A 


and presented to his wife a marvell us electric vacuum- 
cleaner, surpassing all former„vacuum-cleaners. You simply 
attached this machine by a cord to the wall, hke a dog, and 

waved it in mysterious passes over the floor, like a fan, and 
the house was clean ! 




I 






li 


He was as proud of this machine as 
though he had invented it, instead of having merely bought 

it; every day he inquired about its feats, expecting enthusi¬ 
astic replies as a sort of reward for his own keenness : and 
be it said that he had had enthusiastic replies. 

And now this obscene hand-brush ! 




Vi- 






_ As he carefully removed his hat and his beautiful new 
I Melton overcoat (which had the colour and the soft smooth- 
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D6M of a damfion), Le animadverted upon the astounding 
L< piigcnre of women. There were Nellie (his wife), his 
ijioilier, the Durne, the cook, the maid—five of them ; and 
la hit miiid they had all plotted together—a conspiracy of 
careleasncae -to Icuve the inexcusable tool in his lobby for 
him to stumble over. What was the use of accidentally 
procuring three hundred and forty-one pounds ? 

S’lll no sign of Nellie, though he purjiosely made a noisy 
iHtth- with iua ebon walking-stick. Then the maid burst 
out <if th* kitchen with a tray and the principal utensils for 
high tea thereon. 8he had a guilty air. The household 
was avidently late. Two steps at a time he rushed upslairss 
to the bathroom, ao as to be waiting in the dining-room at 
six jtrcH'isely, in order, if posbihlc, to shame the household 
and fill it with remorse and unjdcasantness. Yet ordinarily 
be was not a very prompt man, nor did he delight in giving 
pain. On the contrary, he was apt to be casual, blithe and 
agreeable. 

The bathroom was his peculiar domain, which he was 
always modernisring, and where hLs talent for the ingenious 
organiralion of comfort, and his utter indifference to 
lie beauty, had the fullest scope. By universal con- 
sfuit admitted to be the finest bathroom in the Five Towns, 

It ty]>ih<<l the whole house. He was disappointed on this 
occasion to saa no untidy trace in it of the children’s ablu- 
tum ; some transgression of the supreme domestic law that 
the bathroom mu^ always be free and immaculate when 
father wanted it would have suited his gathering humour. 
As he washed his hands and cleansed his w’ell-trimmed nails 
with a nail-brush that had cost five shillings and sixpence, 
he glanced at himself in the mirror, which he was splashing. 

A stoutish, broad-shouldered, fair, chubby man, w'ith a 
short bright lieard and plenteous bright hair ! His ncck- 
tjw plei64'd him ; the elegance of his turned-back WTist- 

him ; and he liked the rich down on his 





cTrearn®. 


He could not believe that he looked forty-three and a 
half. And yet he had recently had an idea of shaving off 
his beard, partly to defy time, but partly also (I must 
admit) because a friend had suggested to hiifi—wildly, per- 
hajis that if he dispensed with a beard his hair might crow 
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more sturdily. . , , Yes, there was one weak spot in the 
middle of the top of his head, where the crop had of late 
disconcertingly thinned! The hairdresser had informed 
him that the symptom would vanish under electric massage, 
and that, if he doubted the hona-fides of hairdressers, any 
doctor would testify to the value of electric massage. But 
now Edward Henry Machin, strangely discouraged, inex* 
plicably robbed of the zest ©f existence, decided that it was 
not worth while to shave off his beard. Nothing was worth 
while. If he was forty-three and a half, he was forty- 
three and a half! To become bald was the common lot. 
Moreover, beardless, he would need the service of a barber 
every day. And he was absolutely persuaded that not a 
barber worth the name could be found in the Five Towns. 
He actually went to Manchester—thirty-six miles—to get 
his hair cut. The operation never cost him less than a 
sovereign and half a day’s time. . . . And he honestly 
deemed himsell to be a fellow of simple tastes ! Such is the 
effect of the canker of luxury. Happily he could afford 
these simple tastes, for, although not rich in the modern 
significance of the term, he paid income tax on some five 
thousand pounds a year, without quite convincing the Sur¬ 
veyor of Taxes that he was an honest man. 

He brushed the thick hair over the weak spot, he turned 
down his wristbands, he brushed the collar of his jacket, and 
lastl^his beard ; and he put on his jacket—with a certain 
care, for he was very neat. And then, reflectively twisting 
his moustache to military points, he spied through the 
smaller window to see whether the new high hoarding of the 
football ground really did prevent a serious observer from 
descrying wayfarers as they breasted the hill from Han- 
bridge. It did not. Then he spied through the larger 
window upon the yard, to see whether the wall of the new 
rooms which he had lately added to his house showed any 
further trace of damp, and whether the new chauffeur was 
washing the new motor-car with all his heart. The wall 
showed no further trace of damp, and the new chauffeur’s 

bent back seemed to symbolize an extreme conscientious¬ 
ness. ^ 

Then the clock on the landing struck six and he hurried 
off to put the household to open shame. 
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n 

Kplue cam^ into the dining-room two minutos after her 
hu»baD<l. An Edward Ilonry bad laboriously counted these 
two niinuU s almost second by second on the dining-room 
clock, be wai very tired of \eaiting. His secret annoyande 
WM lucre a (1 by the fact that K'Hie took off her white 
apron in the doorway and flung it hurriedly on to the table- 
tray which, during the progress of meals, was established 
outside the dining-room door. He did not actually witness 
ibia I'pe ration of undressing, because Nellie was screened by 
haif-< loaed dotjr ; but he was entirely aware of it. He 
dkbked it, and he had alwaya disliked it. When Nellie was 
at work, eithf r as a mother or as the owner of certain fine 
Ml\f-r omamrnts, he nither enjoyed the wonderful white 
apron, for it suited Lit temperament; but as the head of a 
household with six thousand pounds a year at its disposal, 
lif* objfoted to any hint of the thing at meals. And to¬ 
night ha objected to it altogether. Who could guess from 
tlif homcliiif HS of their family life that he was in a position 
t(» s|j>tnd a hundred pounds a^wcek and still have enough 
Uicome h ft over to pay the salary of a town^lerk or so ? No¬ 
body could guesa ; aud he h it that people ought to be able 
to gijrss. When he w as young he w’ould have esteemed an 
irifonif- of aix thousand pounds a year as necessarily impli¬ 
cit uig feudal state, valets, castles, yachts, family solicitors, ° 
racing-stables, county society, dinner-calls and a drawling 
London accent. hy should his wdfe w-ear an apron at all ? 
But aad truth was that neither his wdfe nor his mother 
ever holed rich, or even endeavoured to look rich. Hia 
mother would carry an eighty-pound sealskin as though she 
had picked it up at a jumble sale, and his wife put such 
simplicity mto the weanng of a hundred-and-eighty pound 

*^***tM^ expensiveness was generally quite 

And yet, while the logical male in him scathingly con¬ 
demn^ this feminine defect of character, his private soul ^ 
was glad of it, for he well knew that he would have been ■ 

complexities and grandeurs of J 
high We. But never would he have admitted this. i 

, NfUie B face, at she sat down, was not limpid. He under- 
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i‘’ More than.tweoty years had i 

et-he anA 



„S first met—he anj _ ,,„,„ 

'^little c^ature in those placid 
|i)uxomTody; but now there was a fom^Ihf 

^■>^e wistW little creato 

deed, it was very doubtful f • But she was! 

>ch was human eT^tence ' ^ ' • • 


Is 


SilG Sdit} up GPGCt on IlGr ofl^ir Qk J'J 

being late. She made no ino^'rv apologize for 

the other hand, she was not^Zi Sht “®F®'gi®- On 

polite, cSeerful and ar^r.a 4.1^^^' ■ neutral. 

He strongly desired to S/iTher oT?r‘°“ .Perfection, 
but his lips would not ar.^-^ ^ the exact time of day, 

“ Maud ” Z sairwitf 7 *¥ 

i tBI baked York ®® “*fie maid who bore 





tfS baked York ham imd! o “® ““‘fi '^ho bore 

■“S;--“•; -.7 ib“ ;,"i £.f”CS.> 

as the “ pCt n ' ' ‘fi® fi®" 


p 3 iSS 3 »^G • 

of IierfXn'as ht’m“ 


again. 

“ Carlo TT the master. 

Edward H;nry C dasheV^T^'' 

recovered his presence of • ^®^®^theless, be quickly 

justification of his previous veric“ioTtf* r 

five women. eraict upon the negligence of 

■ — 


_ It would have bepn pQOTr ^ j 

ilit.® g®i.®iiV’ hTiS.'’Bu^eTaidl:-: 

Nor could 


strictly to himself. HeTonM v 

he say aloud the words “ neuralffi 7 ^‘‘ th 

““^® ‘fi®* fi® eould'say “at” “ 

the fact that he did Zt remark the ? P''"''®^ 

antil he was putting her share of k i, j 7 °® “® mother 

\, ® “ fi®''®fi fi»“ »“ to a plate 


-t* 
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meaning the 
But his onlv 



He thought: This ifl a bit thick, this is ! 

: i!,e lat«DeJi8 o£ his mother for the meal. 

ark V as a somewhat impatient banging down 
tA th« hot plaK* m front of his mother’s empty chair. 

In answer to this banging Nellie quietly began— 

’ Vour mother- 

(He kn<vr instantly, then, that Nellie w^as disturbed 
about something or other. Mother-in-law and daughter- 
in law lived together under one roof in perfect amity. Nay, 
more, they often formed powerful and unscrupulous leagues 
agaiTMt him. But whenever Nellie was disturbed, by no 
matter what, she would say “your mother” instead of 
men ly “ mother ! ” It was an extraordinary subtle, silly 
and rthdive way of putting him in the wrong. 

“ Your mother is staying upstairs with Robert.” 

Rf'bcrt was the ild«'St child, aged eight. 

“ Oh ! ” hreathf d I’.dward Henry. He might have in¬ 
quired what the nurse was for ; he might have inquired 
how his mother nieant to got her tea. But he refrained, 
adding simply, “ \\ hat’s up now ? ” 

A nd in retort to his. wife’s “ your,” he laid a faint em- 
j haais on the word “ now,” to imply that those women 
wore always inventing some fresh imaginary woe for the 
chihlren. 

“ (arlo’s bitten him—in the calf,” said Nellie, tightening 

her lips. 

1 his, at any rate, was not imaginary. 

“ The kid w'a'5 teasing him as usual, I 
suggested. 

“ That I don’t know,” said Nellie. 

mu'-t g. t rid of that dog.” 

“ Serious ? ” 

“ Of course we must,” Nellie insisted, wdth an inadvertent 
heat, whieh she immediately cooled. 

“ 1 moan the bite.” 

“Well—its a bite right enough.” 

“ And you’re thinking of hydrophobia, death amid hor¬ 
rible agony, and so on,” 

“No, I’m not,” she said stoutly, t^ng to smile. 

But he knew she was. And he knew also that the bite was 
a tnne. If it had been a good bite she would have made it 


suppose ? 


But I know we 







“And 






• (»v 


’..'.r .-feyS 

^ ■ V ,; . ' __- 

'*'''"lv^'’ ' .^. 



chasm in the boy’s fleshj^ left a 

her attempt* aT’a. *° *'"* *'®r, encouraged by 

However, the smile expired. 

suppose you won’t deny that PpT>lr^’« + xi 

been dirty ? He’s always nosinv in = m 
said challengingly, in a measnr ®®“8 filth or other,” she 

Such 1 fi^^i^esticks exclaimed Edward Henry 

answer, and it received no^ si ^Joinder deserved no 
entered and whispered that Nellie ^ afterwards Maud 

“ ft-hand overcoat pockih”* ‘ 

news of the day*proppe^nn i** leisure, with the 

he had set before him instead oft™ dis‘h o/haT^*’ 


Is * <'■? i 


A.< 






□ 

vfmafCo^^hf sto ^^ts of a eon- 

at last coming down for tea he** *'*tff “other was 

qnent into th®e drZng.rol & 
ter his mother, though that wemo ad no wish to encoun- 

^ The drawing-room after T uT"'’‘'“‘ e. 
*eny’s favourite district in thttome s“’ T 

bestowed benehts. He wL t “P"” ““e has 

and he had the right to be The***^ ^awing-room, 

night, was the electric chandelie “bject in it, at 

adequate for a lighthouse Ed^’ *‘®''e been 

what they used to be ■ and thf Henry s eyes were not 
" Signal ’’-which co^tftmed “““V^^^tieements in the 
often lacked legibility Edward fvening perusals— 

light and heat! hT^ alt,!^ t?""T “ 

■ ‘be only person in the Five 
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wBi -who 'lid. In the Five Towns people have fires in 

r gr^im —not to warm the room, but to make the room 

It. S«^emin^ly they use their pride to keep them- 

warm. At any rate, whenever Edward Henry 

talked to them of radiators, they would sternly reply that a 

a tor did not and could not brighten a room. Edward 

hij had made the great discovery that an efficient chan- 

d< h« r will brighten a room l>etter even than a fire, and he 

Lad gilded Lis radiator. 1 he notion of gilding the radiator 

wa^ not his own ; he had seen a gilded radiator in the 

newei^t hotel at Birmingham, and had rejoiced as some 

|:*et uliar louU rejoice when they meet a fine lin^in a new 

po«m. (In concession to popular prejudice Edward Henry 

nAd fire-grate's in his house, and fires therein during excep- 

ii 'Tiaily frosty weather; but this did not save him from 

being regarded in the Five Towns as in some ways a peculiar 

soul.) The effulgent source of dark heat was scientifically 

situated in front of the window, and on ordinarily cold 

evenings Edward Henry and his wife and mother, and an 

arquaintanoe if one iiappcned to come in, would' 

gather round the radiator and play bridge or dummyJ 
whi-t. ” 

The other phenomena of the drawing-room which particu¬ 
larly int-erested Kdw’ard Henr}^ were the Turkey carpet, 
the four vast easy chairs, the sofa, the imposing cigar- 
cahinet and the mechanical piano-player. At one brief 

he had hovered a good deal about the revolving 
bookcaae containing the “ Encyclopaedia ” (to which his 
collection of books was limited), but the frail passion for 

literature had not survived a struggle with the seductions of 
tij^ mecrianical piano-player. 

I ti* W ills of tho room Dover drew hia notice. He had 
chosen, some years before, a patent washable kind of wall- 
pajwr (which could be wiped over with a damp cloth), and 
he bad al.o chosen the pattern of the paper, but it U a fact 
that he could spend hours in any room without even seeine 
the pattern of ita paper. (In the same way hU wife’s 
cu. limns and little draperies and bows were invisible to him 
thoiich he had searched for and duly obtained the perfect 

quality of swansdown which filled the cushions.) ^ 

1 ii6 ODe oraameDt of flift wflIIo u:_ 
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large and splendidly-framed oil-painting of a ruined 
castle, in the midst of a sombre forest, through which cows 
were strolling. In the tower of the castle was a clock and 

t Id rt?''u " * realistic timepiece, whose fingers moved and 

realistic holes in its masonry; through one of them vou 
could put a key to wind up the clock, and through the othe? 
you could put a k^ to wind up the secret musical box, which 

some7eTif hand^ 

Victorian era (not less artistic, despite 

scorn^an many devices for satisfying the higher 

london* ” ni ' k'^d^v auction sale in the Strand, 

* e m^nk teen supplanted in his esteem by 

6 mechanical piano-playcr. ^ 

■ S® “PljSelected an example of the most expensive civar 

n the cigar-cabinet and lighted it as only a con^isseur can 

ght a cigar, lovingly ; he blew out the match lingerindv 
™re into"a la^^ 

flinrinv it if ^^tle, instead of 

iddf 7 d ' radiators is that you cannot throw 

d^ f wanted comfort and peace. The ham was 
not digesting very well. 

= Then he s^t down and applied himself to the pronertv 

■'allowed the paper to lapse on to the floor, and thet role 
the radilto; TndT*"?! behind 

the Dirif ku *'"■ *bat to dally with 

LsultXf^fr pf*I “ ^«b-class cigar fas to 

UDwardr S ‘be cigar 

t£ouffh the f I f ®**re“ie corner of his mouth, and 

werTranied'^on the*i delivered that day, and which 
were ranged on the top of the piano itself. 

And while he did so he was thinking— 

,, W hy m thunder didn’t the little thini come and tell m» 

sue didn t. She seemed only to mention it by accident. I 
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wonder why she didn’t bounce int-o the bathroom and tell 
rjji. at once ? ” 

but it was untrue that he sought vainly for an answer to 
this riddh*. He was aware of the answer. He even kept 
saying over the answer to himself— 

“ 8^*8 made up her mind I’ve been teasing her a bit too 
njueh lately about those kids and their precious illnesses. 

And fthe’f doing the dignified. That’s what she’s doing ! 
Rh«'> doing the dignified !” 

Of course, instantly after his tea he ought to have gon^jp^ 
upstain to inspect the wounded victim of dogs. The victim 
was his own child, and its mother was his wife. He knew 
that ha ought to have gone upstairs long since. He kn^ 
that he ought now to go, and the sooner the better ! But 
fomehow he could not go ; he could not bring himself to go. 

Id the minor and major crises of married life there are not 
two partners, but four ; each partner has a dual person¬ 
ality ; each partru r is iiid<“ed two different persons, and one 
ol ihr^e fights against the other, with the common result of 
a fatal inaction. 


'I he wickeder of the opposing persons in Edward Henry, 
gelling the uppfi hand of the more virtuous, sniggered. 
“ Dirty teeth, indeed ! Blood-poisoning, indeed ! Why 
not rabies, while she’s about it ? I guarantee she’s dream¬ 
ing of coffins and mourning coaches already ! ” 

Scanning nonchalantly the titles of the music rolls, he 
•uddrnly saw : “ Funeral March. Chopin.” 

She shall have it,” he said, affixing the roll to the 
meclianisiii. And added : ” Whatever it is ! ” 


For he wae not acquainted with the Funeral March from 
f h'tpin B Bianoforte Sonata. His musical education had, ir 
truth, begun only a year earlier—with the advertisements oi 
the Pianisto ” mechanical player. He was a judge oi 
^'ertisementa, and the ” Piauisto ” literature pleased him 
in a high degree. He justifiably reckoned that he could 
distinguish between honest and dishonest advertising. He 
made a deep study of the question of mechanical playersj 

' came to the conclusion that the Pianistc 

was the best. It was also the most costly. But one of the 

con\eni< nee* of having six thousand pounds a year is that 

you need not deny yourself the best mechanical playei 
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because it happens to be the most costly. Ho 







- he bought a superb grand piano 
and exjled the old cottage piano to the nursery. 


The Pianisto was the best, partly because, like the vac- 


i^could ^ ^ ,_ 

because, by means of certain curved lines on the unrolling 
paper, and of certain gun-metal levers and clutches, it 
enabled the operator to put his secret ardent soul into the 

# A ^ A K. _ _ 


music. Assuredly it had given Edward Henry a taste for 


music. The whole world of musical compositions was his 


to conquer, and he conquered it at the rate of about two 
great masters a month. From Handel to Richard Strauss, 
even from Palestrina to Debussy, the achievements of genius 
lay at his mercy. He criticized them with a freedom that 

Beethoven was 


was entirely unprejudiced by tradition, 
no more to him than Arthur Sullivan—indeed, was rather 
less. The works of his choice were the “ Tannhauser ” 




overture, a potpourri of Verdi’s “ Aida,” Chopin’s Study in 
hirds (which ravished him), and a selection from “ The 
lerry Widow ” (which also ravished him). So that on the 



whole it may be said that he had a very good natural taste. 

He at once liked Chopin’s Funeral March. He entered 
profoundly into the spirit of it. With the gun-metal levers 
he pro(ifeced in a marvellous fashion the long tragic roll of 
the drums, and by the manipulation of a clutch he distilled 
into the chant at the graveside a melancholy sweetness that 
rent the heart. The later crescendoes were overwhelming. 


And as he played there, with the bright blaze of the chan 
delier on his fair hair and beard, and the blue cigar smoke 


in his nostrils, and the effluence of the gilded radiator 
behind him, and the intimacy of the drawn window-curtains 
and the closed and curtained door folding him in from the 
world, and the agony of the music grieving his artistic soul 
to the core—as he played there he grew gradually happier 


and happier, and the zest of existence seemed to return. 
It was not only that he felt the elemental, unfathomable 
satisfaction of a male who is sheltered in solitude from a 


ere was 


pack of women that have got on his nerves, 
also the more piquant assurance that he was beuavmg in a 
very sprightly manner. How long was it since he 
accomplished anything worthy of his ancient reputation as 
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a *' rard.” as ** the ” card of the Five Towns ? He could 
not tay. But now he knew that he was being a card again. 
The whole town would smile and forgive and admire if it 

learnt tiiat- 

Ni liie invaded the room. She had resumed the affray. 

” I knry 1 " she reproached liim, in an uncontrolled voice. 
“ I’m ashamed of you ! 1 really am ! ’* She was no longer 

d<Hng the dignified. The mask was off and the unmistak¬ 
able lineament* of the outraged mother appeared. That 
she shonld address him as “ Denry ” proved the intensity of 
her agitation. Years ago, when he had been made an 
aldrrman, hia wife and bis mother had decided that 
“ Denry ” wa* no longer a suitable name for him, and had 
abandoned it in favour of “ Kdward Henry.” 

He roas<d playing. 

“ \\ hy ? ” ha protested, with a ridiculous air of inno- 
cenee. ” I’m only playing Chopin. Can’t 1 play Chopin ? ” 

He was rather surprised and impressed that she had 
recognized the piece for what it was. But of course she did, 
aa a fact, know something about music, he remembered, 
though she never touched the Piauisto. 

“ 1 think it’s a pity you can’t choose some other evening 
for your funeral marches ! ” she exclaimed. 

” if that 's it,” said h^dward Henry like lightning, “ why 
did you stick me out you weren’t afraid of hydrophobia ? ”, 

“I’ll thank you to come upstairs,” she replied with 
warmth. 

’* Oh. all right, my dear ? All right! ” he cooed. 

And they went upstairs in a rather solemn procession. 



Nfi li* led the way to the chamber known as “ Maisie’s 

rooni, where the ynungeat of the Machins wa8"wont to 

alecp in charge of the nurse who, under the supervision of 

the mother of all three, had dominion over Robert 
Ralph and their little lister. 

1 ne first thing that Kdward Henry noticed was the screen 
which shut off one of the beds. The unfurling of the four¬ 
fold ficreen was always a sure sign that Nellie was taking an 
laiantiki ihneae eeriously. It was an indication to Edw’ard 
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Henry of the importance of the dog-bite in Nellie’s esteem 

\\ hen all the chicks of the brood happened^ be slmd-' 
taneoii&Iy sound the screen reposed, inconspicuous at an 
angle against^wall behind the door; but when nestilenre 
was abroad, screen travelled from one rlom tratoS 

ba£ oTbran^’d:! 

rely on radiators) sat old Mrs. Machin, knitting. She Z 
LMrisb^-hT y-“ne years, and fs hard and 

“ ®**®ok of acute rheuma- 
Pri *r^Ti***^ incapacitated her for several weeks. 

■ helnfeZi'^S of Her 



cottage in Brougham Street and share pTrmanently the 

lie ^^ 1 ““ r '“r®- ozisZ in their home 

^lancholy ^andeur of her fall, but Lver renouZing her 

tlf ,1“^* independence, nor permitting herself to forget 
tnat she was on foreign ground. ° 

When Edward Henry looked at those yellow and sea- 

^” 15 ®”’ manual labour had kept her- 

wZk^ ’>00“ for more than six 

weefa in all, he grew almost apologetic for his wealth. 

They reminded him of the day when his total resources 
were five pounds—won in a wager, and of the day when he 
drove proudly about behind a mule collecting other people’s 
rents, and of the glittering days when he burst in on^her 
loin Llandudno with oyer a_thousand gold sovereigns in a 
t-box product of his first great picturesque coup— 
imagining himself to be an English Jay Gould. 

She had not blenched, even then. She had not blenched 
smce. And she never would blench. In spite of his gor¬ 
geous position and his unique reputation, in spite of her 
well-concealed but notorious pride in him, he stiU went in 
ear of that ageless woman, whose undaunted eye always 
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told him that b' was still the lad Denry, and her inferior in 
moral force. The ciin'e of her thin lips seemed ever to be 
warning him that with her pretensions were quite useless, 
and that fetie saw through him and through him to the inner- 
mfist grottoc-s of his poor human depravity. 

He ^.iUght luT eye guiltily. 

” Behold the Alderman ! ” she muimured with grimness. 

That was sil. But the three words took thirty years off 
his back, snntched tlje half-crown cigar out of his hand 
and reduci'd him again to the raw, hungry boy of Brougham 
iStreot. And he knew that he had sinned gravely in not 
c<jniing upstairs very much earlier. 

“ Is that you, father ? ” called the high voice of Robert 
from the baek of the screen. " 

lie ha4i to admit to his son that it w'as he. 

The infant lay on his back in Maisie’s bed, while his 
motb'T sat lightly on the edge of nurse’s bed near by. 

( U, you’re a nice chap ! ” said Kdward Henry, avoid¬ 
ing Veil le’s glance, but trying to face his son as one innocent 
man may fa<;e anothrr—and not perfectly succeeding. He» 
iiovfT could feel like a real father, somehow. 

“ My temjx rature’s above normal,” announced Robert 
pruudly, and then added witlj regret, ” but not much ! ” 

There was the clinical thermometer—instrument which 
Edward Henry despise«l and detested as being an inciter of 
illfif HM s - in a glass of water on the table between the two 
beds. 

” Father! ” Robert began again. 

” M dl, Robert f ” said Edward Henry cheerfully. He 
was glad that the child was in one of his rare” loquacious 
moods, because the chatter not only proved that the dog 
had done no serious damage—it also eased the silent strain 
between hims<lf and Nellie. 

” Why did you play the Funeral March, father ? ” asked 
Robert, and the question fell into the tran(juillity of the 
room rather like a bomb that had not quite decided whetlier 
or not to burst. 

For the aecond time that evening Edward Henry was 
dssheil. 

” Have you been meddling with my music rolls 1 

** No, father. I only read the labels.” 


>1 
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This child simply read everything. 

EdwaiTHenr^demandei''” ^ ’ 

^-before*‘she wm acct^ed “ She^smutd^bL'“’ f 

o' «U- But 4: moS 


when Edward Henry hW^oTal superbrirand 
the smile, “ You ueedJi look at met” of 


Edward Henry considered the remark ofinqp ti, l 

he had mdeed ventured to look at her he had nnf 1 

her in the ma.nnpr -nrii^rtU :_1' 1 ’ ot looked at 


her in the manner which she implied 
expWnoT'^' ' ^"“orals' and things,” Robert 


(< 


|j(n 






bufthtcMM U^emd’tyh Sets*grL^^^^^ t'Tt 

disdain (for he was a disdainttXfJr^S towt^ 
, ni father.” The curve of 


bia lips (he had his panVoThTr"; iTpTappeamd rsi;' 
vouth forgets very quickly, and the^next instant°CCt 

fas beginning once more “ Father ! ” -Kobert 


' 4 - 






was beginning once more, 
** Well, Robert ? ’’ 


* 


S Va 


‘aS 










^ I ’ # 




'IK ^ 

F.->" : 


:> 




*- 






I.V^V ^«N«i 








By mutual agreement of the narentq flto 
addressed as “ Bob ” or “ Bobby“ortv anf In 

I, name, and ought not to be mmikA, 

^nfdtl*® child h“d“oneerb!p* 

father, or after any male member of eith Ir 

names be perpetuated merely Suse tVe/ we e S 
names ? A natural human reaction this I ’ i. 

“ <<‘w\ of the Victorian era f ““ 




t( TTTl J 1 f ^ 6 r^ ^ 

S- N ,!1 w I ? stamped out ’ mean ? ” Robert inquired, 
collection of nostaae .<?f-,fl.TnnQ 4__ _^ mmseii in the 


Si™"'"" ri. 
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“ fitainpcd out ? ” said Edward Henry, with the air of 
' M .rijce tliat a father is bound to assume. “ Postage 
8‘ 1 lips are stamped out—by a machine—you see.” 
htob( It’s icorri of this explanation was manifest. 

“ Well,” Edward Henry, piqued, made another attempt, 
“ yon stamp a fire out with your feet.” And he stamped 
illustratively on the floor. After all, the child was only 

eilfht. 


said Robert coldly 


xou 



! 


jOg 


08 , 


I kii'fW all that before,” 
n’t uaderstand.” 

" Wlat makes you ask, dear ? Let us show father your 
Ni lJie’s voice was soothing. 

UoWrt njiirmured, staring reflectively at the 
reiiing. “That’s it. It say^ in the ‘Eucyclopadia’ that 
hydrophobia is stamped out in this country—by Mr. Long’s 
anirAing ordf*r. V> ho is lilr. Long ? ” 

A second Ixunb had fallen on exactly the same spot as the 
first, and the two exploded simultaneously. And the explo¬ 
sion was none the less terrible liecause it was silent and 
iBvisiblr. The tidy domestic chamber was strewn in a 
^TTif-nt with an awful mass of wounded susceptibihties. 
Bevind the screen the nichnirk of grandmother’s steel 
neiv Ics sfoppid and started again. It was characteristic of 
f r teraperaiiii-nt that she should recover before the younger 
gfTiirTatioiis ^uld recover. Edward Henry, as befitted hia 
sex, regained his nerve a little earlier than Nellie. 

*• I told you never to toucL my ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ ” said 
sler^y. Rob< rt had twic?bcen caught on his stomach 
n t^h«* ^th a vast volume open under his chin, and his 

had been traced by vile thumb-marks. 

I know,” said Robert. 

r anybody pav,, that child a piece of unsoUcited 
mfomation he almost invariably replied, “ I know ” 

.t^u^"£Sphobt1 ■ ” 

" tv' week,” Robert explained. 

The ticnee you did ! muttered Edward Henry 

WMK ‘many-sided and gloomy crisis 
ordinary child fh.f E... 1 1 





( 


t t 


«4 
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loss. 





> c 


i 6 





a 


It was before 
infant antlered, 
bit.” 



>5 


you came in irom liillport, 
-After my leg had stopped 



me a 



came in nurse said it had only 



hap- 


“Shows how much she knew! ” said Robert, with con- 





That’s why I can’t go to 
let’s have a look 


at it. 


, of course. 




a^empted jollity. 

^ all up in boracio wool.” 

revealed ^ A were drawn down and the leg graduaUy 

time AnAftf ^"‘^®u“® fatter than he had felt for a long 
wS a beautiful '"°und hurt him. Still, it 

himseR he eould'Zt 

out of his tone. * certain flippant harsh quality 




™ed’sJ!lL“^ it ^ith carbolic,” Nellie 


returned sharply. 

He iUogically resented this sharpness. 

lit nmiroia n . 


C', 


Oiiai Uiie»8. 

" oLn.r' Tm n ‘“ ‘■''■““Pi* tis stocking ? " 
aa though EdVrfanry was'rt'’S ^ t' 

“ Wall 4-1,^ v J.1- J- worthy to regard it. 

the animal’s teeth cwldn*t ‘b^dlrtV^'T®’’ 

>> 1 c De dirty. Every one knows 


sLfc ^ 

• tA', '' 


Nellie shut her lips. 


curtlyrf hTsor"® <i®“®“<i®<’ 

“I don’t know.” 


formLTrf„T» acted thaHhild for a piece of in- 

ormation he almost mvariably replied, “ I don’t know.” 

were tf ^Zr nJtT“T/"T 

nettled ° S or not. Edward Henry was 
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Tht r« nf wj-d spectacle of his own wound had predisposed 
Robert to feel a gnat and tearful svinpathy for himself. 
IU« mouth now began to take strange shapes and to increase 
magically in an a, and beads appeared im the corners of^is 
lare** eyes. ^ 

“ 1— I was only m» asuring bis tail by his bind leg,” he 

hhihlKTed nD<l tljeii sobbed. 

K'lward Ib nry did his best to save his dignity. 

“ r. ni'-, come ! ” he reasoned, less menacingly. “ Boys 
who can read Eneyt loji.-edias mustn’t be cry-babies. You’d 
no btisineHs measuring Carlo’s tail by his hind leg. You 
vught to reiiK !iib(T that that dog's older than you.” And 
thii remark, i<kj, he thought rather funny, but apparently 
be was alone in his opinion. 

Then hr felt gone thing against his calf. And it was 
Carl'i'i nose. Carlo was a large, very shaggy and unkempt 
Northern Urrier, but owing to vagueness of liis principal 
pointa, due doubtless to a vagueness in his immediate 
anc>estrv, it was impossible to decide whether he had come 
from the north or tlie south side of the Tweed. This ageing 
frieml of E<lwar<l ilf nry’s, surmising that something uu- 
iii-iial waf. afoot iu his house, and having entirely forgotten 
fhr trifling ppiiKdc of the bite, had unobtrusively come to 

mak«- irojiuru's. 

PfK>r <»1(I boy! ” said EJdward Henry, stooping to pat 

the dog. “ Did tle-y try to measure his tail with his hind 
leg ? ” “ 





The gesture was partly instinctive, for he loved Carlo; 
but It also had it.s origin in sheer nervousness, in sheer 
ignoranee of what was the best thing to do. However, he 
was at oijf^e aware that he had done the worst thing. Had 
not N*Hie announced that the dog must be eot rid nf ? 
And h, re l„. fondly carcssing%he bloodtlLy d^ i 
>5 It h a byst. rical movement of the lower part of her lee 
iV llie jiushed violently against the dog—she did not kick 
^ she nearly kicked—and Carlo, faintly howling a protest’ 

Wwnrd Henry was hurt. He escaped from between the 

)edp and from that c lose, enervating domestic atmosphere 

^7 miswderstood by women and disdained bv 

infants. He wanted fresh air ; he wanted bars, whiskies. 
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billiard-rooms and the society of masculine men-about- 
town. The whole of his own world was against him. 

As he passed by his knitting mother she ignored him and 
moved not. She had a great gift of holding aloof from 
conjugal complications. 

On the landing he decided that he would go out at once 
into the major world. Half-way down the stairs he saw his 
overcoat on the hall-stand beckoning to him and offering 
release. 

Then he heard the bedroom door and his wife’s footsteps. 
“ Edward Henry! 

“ Well ? ” 

He stopped and looked up inimically at her face, which 
overhung the banisters. It was the face of a woman out¬ 
raged in her most profound feelings, but amazingly deter¬ 
mined to be sweet. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” 

“ What do I think of what ? The wound ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, it’s simply nothing. Nothing at all. You know 
how that kid always heals up quick. You won’t be able to 
find the woimd in a day or two.” 

“ Don’t you think it ought to be cauterized at once ? 
He moved on downwards. 

“ No, I don’t. I’ve been bitten three times in my life by 
dogs. And I was never cauterized.” 

“ Well, I do think it ought to be cauterized.” She raised 
her voice sightly as he retreated from her. “ And I shall 
be glad if you’U caU in at Dr. Stirling’s and ask him to come 

round.” ^ 

He made no reply, but put on his overcoat and his hat 
and took his stick. Glancing up the stairs he saw Nellie was 
now standing at the head of them, under the electric light 
there, and watching him. He knew that she thought he 
was cravenly obeying her command. She could have no 
idea that before she spoke to him he had already decided to 
-5put on his overcoat and hat and take his stick and go forth 
into the major world. However, that was no affair of his. 

He hesitated a second. Then the nurse appeared out of 
the kitchen, with a squalling Maisie in her arms, and ran 
upstairs. Why Maisie was squalling, and why she should 
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have in kitchen at such an hour instead of in bed, 
he could n^'t gueas. But he could guess that if he remained 
one lecond longer in that exasperating minor world he 
would begin to emash furniture. And so he quitted it. 


▼ 


It wm raining slightly, but he dared not return to the house 

f(>T his umbrella. In the haze and wet of the shivering 

(V tober nigl.t the clc*r‘k of Bleakridge Church glowed like a 

fiery disc suspended in the sky, and, mysteriously hanging 

tiiere, without visible means of support, it seemed to him 

sr»mchow to symbolize the enigma of the universe and in* 

nsify his inwsrd gloom. Never before had he had such 

f«*#lings to such a degree. It is scarcely an exaggeration to ’ 

ssy that nevrr l^forc had the enigma of the universe occurred 

to him. The side gates clicked as he stood hesitant under 

the sh( Iter of the wall, and a figure emerged from his 

domain. It was Ih llficld, the new cbaulTeur, going across 

to Lis home in the little square in front of the church Bell- 

field touched his cap with an eager and willing hand as new 
chsuffeurs will. 

Want the car, sir ? ... Setting in for a wet night * *’ 

" No, thanl:e.’‘ ® ^ BP 

It WSJ a he. He did want the car. He wanted the car” 

•0 that he might ride right away into a new and more inter- 
e mg Vorld, or at any rate into Hanbridge, centre of the 


owns. But he dared not have the car. He dared not 


to RO to Dr. Stirling’s he dared not have the 


ha vs Ida own car. He must slip off noiseless and unassum- 

I Vk #V Is mm. A ^ A _ .i • ■w • mm m. _ -o 


M -JT-- tJAXCXOi3UJJ.l“" 

Even to go to Dr. Stirling’s he dared not have the car. 
es, ho could have walked down thp hill tn Dr 


unassum- 



I 
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True, the accident to the boy was a misfortune, but had he 
not borne that misfortune lightly, minimized it and endeav¬ 
oured to teach others to bear^^ lightly ? His blithe humour 
ought surely to have been aiTexample to Nellie! And as 
for the episode of the funeral march on the Pianisto, really, 
really, the tiresome little thing ought to have better appre¬ 
ciated his whimsical drollery! 

But Nellie was altered ; he was altered ; everything was 
altered. He remembered the ecstasy of their excursion to 
Switzerland. He remembered the rapture with which, on 
their honeymoon, he had clasped a new opal bracelet on her 
exciting arm. He could not possibly have such sensations 
now. What was the meaning of life ? AVas life worth 
living 1 The fact was—he was growing old. Useless to 
pretend to himself that it was not so. Both he and she 
were growing old. Only, she seemed to be placidly content, 
and he was not content. And more and more the domestic 
atmosphere and the atmosphere of the district fretted and 
even annoyed him. To-night’s affair was not unique. But 
it was a culmination. He gazed pessimistically north and 
south along the slimy expanse of Trafalgar Road, which 
sank northwards in the direction of Dr. Stirling’s, and south¬ 
wards in the direction of joyous Hanbridge. He loathed 
and despised Trafalgar Road. What was the use of making 
three hundred and forty-one pounds by a shrewd specula¬ 
tion ? None. He could not employ three hundred and 
forty-one pounds to increase his happiness. Money had 
beepme futile for him. Astounding thought! He desired 
no more of it! He Imd a considerable income from invest¬ 
ments, and also at least four thousand a year from the Five 
Towns Universal Thrift Club, that wonderful but unpreten¬ 
tious organization which now embraced every corner of the 
Five Towms—that gorgeous invention for profitably taking 
care of the pennies of the working-classes—that excellent 
device, his own, for selling to the working-classes every kind 
of goods at credit prices after having received part of the 
money in advance! 

“ I want a change ! ” he said to himself, and threw away 
his cigar. 

After all, the bitterest thought in his heart was, perhaps, 
that, on that evening he had tried to he a “ card,” and, for 
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time in liis brilliant carrer as a card, ” hacP^ailed 
lb, H < jifv Macliin, who had been the vouiis:< st M.., ^.x 

• ^ “ a. 

Buf-I.v yrars and years epo, be, the recognized a,muscr of 
lli#' 1 jvo Towns, Lc, one of tlie greatest “characters” that 
t}.« I' ive Towns had ever produced ! He had failed of an 

efi* ' t 

Ib ;>ed out on to the pavement and saw, under the 

gft*« l.iT. on tljo new boarding of the football ground, a 

pfis«t4 r ,ijt iriiat ing that during that particular week there was 
• giL’M'itic attraction at the Empire Music Hall at Han- 
brjiijr,. Ac?f>rding to the posters there was a gigantic 
•♦■tr.i't i<»n e\'’ery w« ek at the Empire, but Edward Henry 
h»pjic*n« '1 to know that t his week the attraction was indeed 
sf'tjii'whftt out of the common. And to-night was Frid^, 
ti' fashi'inril.h* niglit for the bloods and the modishness of 
th* 1‘iv’c Towns. He looked at the church clock and then 
I'li valc h. Ife would be in time for the ** second house,** 
«!iif h sOiTtcKl at nine o’clock. At t<he same moment an 
clcctnr fr.nu-rar came llmnd< ring up out of Bursley. He 
Doarde<l jt .’in I was saluted by the conductor. Remaining 

w the f.l .tfnrm he lit a cigarette and tried to feel cheerful. 
But be coiiM not conquer his depression. 

\es, he thought, ‘ what I vrant is change—and a lot 
of It. too! ” 


CHAPTER II 

the BAXK-XOTE 


¥2 




I 
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LDERMAN MACHIN had to stand at the back, and 
mnlrn^r' tT* the Empire Music Hall, 

X fver\r in elect,! 

aMv »r d eupid-surrounded mirrorHad compassion- 

left in ih t^^ly told him that there W'as not a seat 

left .0 the hou^.>. He had sha^^d their exultation. He had 


MMtri ^ ^ “ A lilT'OrTilOn# X10 llfl 

«full of honest pride in the Five Towns 
Ihn musK-hsll, admitted bv the nr... ... t.» 1 
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finest in tMprovinces, holds over two thousand five hundred 
people. And yet we can fill it to overflowing twice every 
night! And only a few years ago there wasn’t a decent 
music-hall in the entire district! ” 

The word “ Progress ” flitted through his head. 

It was not strictly true that the Empire was or could be 
filled to overflowing t wipe every night, but it was true that 
at that particular moment not a seat was unsold ; and the 
aspect of a crowded auditorium is apt to give an optimistic 
quality to broad generalizations. Alderman Machin began 
instinctively to calculate the amount of money in the house, 
and to wonder whether there would be a chance for a second 
music-hall in the dissipated town of Hanbridge. He also 
wondered why the idea of a second music-hall in Hanbridge 

had never occurred to him before. 

The Grand Circle was so called because it was grand. 



Its gjush fauteuils cost a shilling, no mean price for a com¬ 
munity ^^ere seven pounds of potatoes can be bought for 
sixpence, and the view of the stage therefrom was perfect. 
But the^lderman’s view was far from perfect, since he had 
to peer as best he could between and above the shoulders of 
several men, each apparently, but not really, taller than 
himself. By constant slight movements, to comply with 
the movements of the rampart of shoulders, he could discern 
fragments of various advertisements of soap, motor-cars, 
whisky, shirts, perfume, pills, bricks and tea—for the drop- 
curtain was down. And, curiously, he felt obliged to keep 
his eyes on the drop-curtain and across the long intervening 
vista of hats and heads and smoke to explore its most diffi¬ 
cult corners again and again, lest when it went up he might 
not be in pr^er practice for seeing what was behind it. 

Nevertheless, despite the marked inconveniences of his 
situation, he felt brighter, he felt almost happy in this 
dense atmosphere of success. He even found a certain 
peculiar and perverse satisfaction in the fact that he had as 
yet been recognized by nobody. Once or twice the owners 
of shoulders had turned and deliberately glared at the 
worrying fellow who had the impudence to be all the time 
peeping over them and between them; they had not dis¬ 
tinguished the fellow from any ordinary fellow. Could they 
have known that he was the famous Alderman Edward 
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Henry Machin, founder and sole proprietor of the Thrift 
Gub, into which their wives were probably paying so much 
a week, they would most absuredly have glared to another 
tune, and they would have said with pride afterwards : 
“ 1 hat chap Machin o’ Buraley was standing behind me at 
tbs Empire to-night!” And though Machin is amongst 
the commonest names in the Five Towns, all would have 
known that the great snd admired Denry was meant. . . . 
It waa astonishing that a personage so notorious should not 
hare been instant!}' ” spotted ” in such a resort as the 
I ujjMxe. More proof that the Five Towns was a vast and 
seething conoentration of cities, and no longer a mere dis¬ 
trict where everyl>ody knew everybody ! 

Th< curtain rose, and as it did so a thunderous crashing 
applause of gifting broke forth ; applause that thrilled 
ftiid imprcif' ? d and inspired ; applause that made every 
individual in the place feel right glad that he "was there. 
For the rurtsm had risen on the gigantic attraction, which 
man? members of the audience were about to see for the 
fift h time that week ; in fact, it was rumoured tliat certain 
men of fashion, whose habit was to refuse themselves 
nothing, had attended every performance of the gigantio 
atUwction since the second house on Monday. 

Tht icene represented a restaurant of quiet aspect, into 
which entered a waiter bearing a pile of plates some two feet 
high. The waiter being intoxicated the tower of plates 
leaned thi^ way and that as he staggered about, and the 
whole house really did hold its breath in the simultaneous 
hopft and fear of an enormous and resounding smash. Then 
ent**red a accond intoxicated waiter, also bearing a pile of 
plates some two feet high, and the risk of destruction was 
thus more than doubled—^it was quadrupled, for each 

addition to the risks of his own inebriety, was now 
Mibject to the dreadful peril of colliding with the other. 
However, there was no catastrophe. 

J hen firrived two customers, one in a dress suit and an 
eyegUm, and the other in a large violet hat, a diamond neck¬ 
lace and a yellow satin skirt. The which cuEtomers, seem- 
ingly well used to the sight of drunken waiters tottering to 
and fro with towers of plates, sat down at a table and waited 
cajm y for attention. The popular audience, with that 


V* 










quick mentali^rasp - ^ j_ 

renowned, soon perceived tliat tke takle was in close prox¬ 
imity to a lofty sideboard, and tliat on eitker hand of the 
sideboard were two chairs, upon which the two waiters were 
trying to climb in order to deposit their plates on the top¬ 
most shelf of the sideboard. The waiters successfully 
mounted the chairs and successfully lifted their towers of 
plates to within half an inch of the desired shelf, and then 
the chairs began to show signs of insecurity. By this time 
the audience was stimulated to an ecstasy of expectation, 
WBose painfulness was only equalled by its extreme delec- 
tability. The sole unmoved persons in the building were 
the customers awaiting attention at the restaurant table. 

One tower was safely lodged on the shelf. But was it . 
It was not! Yes ? No ! It curved ; it straightened ; 
it curved again. The excitement was as keen as that oi 
watching a drowning man attempt to reach the shore. It 
was simply excruciating. It could not be borne any longer, 
and when it could not be borne any longer the tower 
sprawled irrevocably and seven dozen plates fell in a cascade 
on the violet hat, and so with an inconceivable clatter to the 
floor. Almost at the same moment the being in the dress 
suit and the eyeglass, becoming aware of phenomena slightly 
unusual even in a restaurant, dropped his eyeglass, turned 
round to the sideboard and received the other waiter s seven 
dozen plates in the face and on the crown of his head. 

No.such effect had ever been seen in the Five Towns, and 
the felicity of the audience exceeded all previous felicities. 
The audience yelled, roared, shrieked, gasped, trembled, 
and punched itself in a furious passion of pleasme. _ cy 
make plates in the Five Towns. They live by making 

plates. They understand plates. In the Five Towns a man 

will carry not seven but twenty-seven dozen plates on a 
swaying plank for eight hours a day up steps anc 
steps, and in doorways and out of doorways, and not _ 
one plate in seven years ! Judge, therefore, the simp e u 
terrific satisfaction of a Five Towns audience in the hugeness 
of the calamity. Moreover, every plate smashed means a 
demand for a new plate and increased prosperity lor tne 
Five Towns. The grateful crowd in the auditorium ol tne 
Empire would have covered the stage with wreaths, if it baa 
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known wrf^^ths were used for other occasions than 
funerals ; which it did not know. 

Kmh complicatior *• instantly ensued, which cruelly cut 
ehert the agree4ibk exercise of uncontrolled laughter. It 
was obvious that one of the waiters was about to fall. And 

the cnf<,^rced tranquillity of a new dread every dyspeptic 
person in the h^iuae was deliciously conscious of a sudden 
freedom from indigestion due to the agreeable exercise of 
uncontrolh'd liughter, and wished fervently that he could 
Isugb lik^ that after every meal. The w'aiter fell; he fell 
through the large violet hat and disappeared beneath the 
aurfaca of a sea of crockery. The other waiter fell too, but 
the sea w’as not deep enough to drown a couple of them. 

7 hen the customers, rccov«*ring themselves, decided that 
they nniL«t n»>w be outclassed in this competition of havoc, 
and they ov« rthrew the table and everything on it, and all 
the oilier tables and everything on all the other tables. The 
audienca was now a field of artillery which nothing could 
silen*c. The waiters arose, and, opening the sideboard, 
dis.:ios<xi many hundreds of unsusjiected plates of all kinds, 
npe f»»r smashing. Niagaras of platos surged on to the 
stage. All four performers revelled and wallowed in 
snsaabed plates. New supplies of plates were constantly 
b^og pro<luce<l from strange concealments, and finally* the 
tables and chairs were broken to pieces, and each object on 
the walls was ti:»rn down and flung in bits on to the gorgeous 
g^'neral debris, to the top of which clambered the violet hat, 
necklace and p-llow petticoat, brandishing one single little 
plate, whose life had been miraculously spared. Shrieks of'* 
joy in that little plate played over the din like ligntning in al^ 
thunderstorm. And the curtain fell. 

It was rung up fifteen times, and fifteen times the quar¬ 
tette of artMts, brcvatbless, bowed in acknowledgment of the 
f^nzied and boisterous testimony to their unique talents. 
No Huger, no tragedian, no comedian, no wit could have 

^ triumph, could have given such intense pleasure. 

And yet none of the four had spoken a word. Such is 
genius. 

At the end of the fifteenth call the stage-manager came 
mon the curtain and guaranteed that two thousand four 

Dun Jred plates had been brnk-An 
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The lights went up. Strong men were seen to Be wiping 
tears from their eyes. Complete strangers were seen 
addressing each other in the manner of old friends. Such 

is art. 

“ Well, that was worth a bob, that was! ” muttered 
Edward Henry to himself. And it was. Edward Henry 
had not escaped the general fate. Nobody, being present, 
could have escaped it. He was enchanted. He had utterly 
forgotten every care. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Machin,” said a voice at his side. 
Not only he turned, but nearly every one in the vicinity 
turned, ^e voice was the voice of the stout and splendid 
managing* director of the Empire, and it sounded with the 
ring of authority above the rising tinkle of the bar behind 
the Grand Circle. 

Oh ! How d’ye do, Mr, Dakins ? ” Edward Henry 
held out a cordial hand, for even the greatest men are 
pleased to be greeted in a place of entertainment by the 
managing director thereof. Further, his identity was now 

recognized. 

“ Haven’t you seen those gentlemen in that box beckon¬ 
ing to you ? ” said Mr. Dakins, proudly deprecating com¬ 
plimentary remarks on the show. 

Which box ? ” _ 

Dakins’ hand indicated a stage-box. And Henry, 
poking, saw three men, one unknown to him, the second, 
%lobert Brindley, the architect, of Bursley, and the third. 

Dr. Stirling. 

Instantly his ccmscience leapt up within him. He thought 
of rabies. Yes, sobered in the fraction of a second, he 
thought of rabies. Supposing that, after all, in spite of Mr. 
Long’s Muzzling Order, as cited by his infant son, an odd 
case of rabies should have hngered in the British Isles, and 
supposing that Carlo had been infected ...! Not im¬ 
possible ... 1 Was it providential that Dr. Stirling was 

in the auditorium ? 

“ You know two of them ? ” said Mr. Dakins. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, the third’s a Mr. Bryany. He’s manager 
to^^r. Seven Sachs.” Mr. Dakins’ tone was respect¬ 
ful. 
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•* And who’! Mr. Seven Sachs ? ” asked ?:dward Henry 

tbsexjtlv. It wM a stupid question. 

He was jfnprewBVcly informed that Mr. Seven Sachs was 
the arth-famous American actor-playwright, now nearing 
the en l of a provincial tour, which had surpassed all records 
ef provincial tours, and that he would bo at the Theatre 
Royal, Hanbridge, next week. Edward Henry then 
r* n.eiijl'* red that the hoardings had been full of Mr. Seven 
Surhs for aome time past. 

“ They keep on making signs to you,” said Mr. Dakins, 
rrlierring to the octupants of the stage-box. 

Edward Ib ory waved a reply to the box. 

II' re t I'll take you there the shortest way,” said Mr. 

I>nVins. 


n 

** Wii/;oMF. to Stirling's box, Machin I ” Robert Brindley 
prf» t.ed the alderman writh an almost imperceptible wink. 
Edward H'ury 1 ad encountered this wink once or twice 
Lk fore ; he could not decide jirecisely what it meant; it was 
apt to make him reflective. He did not dislike Robert 
Brindley, his hfthit was not to dislike people ; he admitted 
Brindley to be a clever architect, though he objected to 
the " modem ” style of the fronts of his houses and schools. 
Bat he did take exoaption to the man’s attitude tow^ards the 
Five Towns, of which, by the way, Brindley was just as 
much a native as himself. Brindley seemed to live in the 
Five Towns like a highly-cultured stranger in a savage land, 
and to derive rather too much sardonic amusement from the 
s]*r ef4rle of existence therein. Brindley was a very special 
crony of Stirling’s, and had influenced Stirling. But Stir¬ 
ling wm too clever to submit unduly to the influence. Be- 
si'les, Stiriing was not a native ; he was only a Scotchman, 
and Edward Henry considered that what Stirling thought of 
the district did not matter. Other details about Brindley 
which Klward Henry deprecated were his necktie, w^hich, 
for Edward Henry’s taste, was too flowing, bis scorn of the 
Pianisto (despite the man’s tremendous interest in murie) 
and his incipient madness on the subject of books—a mad- 
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Brindley and the doctor were for 


ness 

ever chattering about books—and buying them. 

So that, on the whole, Dr. Stirling’s box was not a place 
where Edward Henry felt entirely at home. Nevertheless, 
the two men, having presented Mr. Bryany, did their best, 
each in his own way, to make him feel at home. 

, Machin,” said Stirling, indicating a 







a 




! I can’t take the front chair! ” Edward Henry 
ested.^^ 

Of course you can, my dear Machin ! ” said Brindley 
sh arply. ‘ ‘ The front chair in a stage-box is the one proper 

seat in the house for you. Do as your doctor prescribes.” 

And Edward Henry accordingly sat down at the front, 
with Mr. Bryany by his side, and the other two sat behind. 
But Edw^ard Henry was not^uite comfortable. He faintly 
resented that speech of Brindley’s. And yet he did feel 
that what Brindley had said was true, and he was indeed 
glad t^be in the front chair of a brilliant stage-box on the 
grand tier, instead of being packed away in the nethermost 
twilight of the Grand Circle. He wondered how Brindley 
and Stirling had managed to distinguish his face among the 
confusion of faces in that distant obscurity ; he, Edward 
Henry, had failed to notice them, even in the prominence of 
their box. But that they had distinguished him showed 
how familiar and striking a figure he was. He wondered, 
too, why they should have invited him to hob-nob with 
them. He was not of their set. Indeed, like many very 
eminent men, he was not to any degree in anybody’s set. 
Of one thing he was sure—because he had read it on the self- 
conscious faces of all three of them—namely, that they had 
been discussing him. Possibly he had been brought up for 


Mr. Bryany’s inspection as a major lion and character of the 
district. Well, he did not mind that; nay, he enjoyed that. 
He could feel Mr. Bryany covertly looking him over.^^ And 
he thought; “ Lord, my boy ! I make no charge. He 
smiled and nodded to one or two people who with pride 
saluted him from the stalls!^. . It was meet that he 


should be visible there on that Friday night! 

“ A full house ! ” he observed, to break the rather awk- 
\ ward silence of the box, as he glanced round at the magnifi- 
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(■ r.r 8ni'Jcje-v< )lt*d pageant of the aristocracy and the' 
iii‘« r-tcy f'f the Five Towns, crowded together, tier above 
^ . j- 1 tier, up t-o the dim roof where ragged lads and maids 
gni. - i and flirted while waiting for the broken plates to be 
tl* ari-d auay and the moving pictures to begin. 

“ V^ou may aay it! ” agreed Mr. Bryany, who spoke with 
a very eiight American accent. “ Dakins positively h^n’t 
a Bf at t<. oiler me. I ha opened to have the evening free. It 
iMi't ' ft* n 1 do have a free evening. And so I thoiiglit I’d 
p< j» iti le re. But if Dakins hadn't introduced me to these 
f!fu^'■ ii j li my icftt would have had to be a standing 


<»n» 


'* So that’s how they got to know him, is it ? ** thought 
Edward Henry. 

And then tin re was another short silence. 

“ Hear you’ve Wen doing Bcunething striking in rubber 
altares, Ma< hin ? ” said Brindley at length. 

Aatonisliing liow t hoae things got abroad ! 

Oh ? Very little, very little! ” Edward Henry laughed 
mtsjestly. “ Too late to do much ! In another fortnight 
the lB'tt<»ra Will be all out of the rubber market.” 

” Of course I’m an Englishman ”—Mr. Bryany began. 

\\ hy ‘ of courae * ^ ” Edward Henry interrupted him. 
Hear ! Hear ! Alderman. Why ‘ of course ’ ? ” said 
BriruiUy approvingly, and Stirling's rich laugh was heard. 
‘ Only it d<»c'8 just happen,” Brindley added, “that Mr. 
Bryany did us the hc»nc>ur to be born in the district.” 

“ V-a I DmgsLaw,” Mr. Bryany adntitted, half proud 
and half apologetic. ” Which 1 left at the age of two.” 

“ Oh, Longshaw I ” murmured Edward Henry with a 

|teculiar inflexion. 


Ixmgsliaw is at the opposite end of the Five Towns from 

Buraley, and the majority of the inhabitants of^urslev have 

Devier been to Dingshaw in their lives, have only heard of it, 

as tl ey hear of Chic ago or Bangkok. Edward Henry had 

"•eu iT-cn t.j Longshaw, but, like every visitor from Biirsley, 

inatiiii. 1 1 vely regarded it as a foolish and unnecessary 
ace. 




As I 


was aavung, 


... resumed Mr. Bryany, quite unin- 
t inidi.ted, ” I’m an Englishman. But I’ve lived eighteen 
y- «r8 in America, and it seems to me the bottom will soon 
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be knocked out of pretty nearly all the markets in England. 
Look at the Five Towns! ” 

“ No, don’t, Mr. Bryany! ” said Brindley. “ Don’t go to 
extremes! ” 

“ Personally, I don’t mind looking at the Five Towns,” 
said Edward Henry. “ What of it ? ” 

” Well, did you ever see such people for looking twdce at 
a five-pound note ? ” 

Edward Henry most certainly did not like this aspersion 
on his native district. He gazed in silence at Mr. Bryany’s 
brassy and yet simple face, and did not like the face either. 

And Mr. Bryany, beautifully unaware that he had failed 
in tact, continued : “ The Five Towns is the most English 
place I’ve ever seen, believe me ! Of course it has its good 
points, and England has her good points; but there’s no 
money stirring. There’s no field for speculation on the spot, 
and as for outside investment, no Englishman will touch 
anything that really—^is—good.” He emphasized the last 
three words. 

“ What d’ye do yeself, Mr. Bryany ? ” inquired Dr. 
Stirling. 

“ What do I do with my little bit ? ” cried Mr. Bryany. 
“Oh! I know w] bat to do with my little bit. I can get ten 
per cent, in Seattle and twelve to fifteen in Calgary on my 
little bit; and security just as good as English railway stock 
—and better ! ” 

The theatre was darkened and the kinematograph began 
its restless twinkling. 

Mr. Bryany went on ofiering to Edward Henry, in a 
suitably lowered voice, his views on the great questions of 
investment and speculation, and Edward Henry made 
cautious replies. 

“ And even when there is a good thing going at home,” 
Mr. Bryany said, in a wounded tone, “ what Englishman’d 
look at it ? ” 

“ I would,” said Edward Henry with a blandness that was 
only skin deep. For all the time he was cogitating the 
question whether the presence of Dr. Stirling in the audience 
ought or ought not to be regarded as providential. 

“ Now, I’ve got the option on a little afiair in London,” 
^said Mr. Bryany, while Edward Henry glanced quickly at 
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\.nu in th« d»rknt««. “ And can I get anybody to go into 
It I ! can’t.’* 

“ ^Tiat sort of a little affair ? ” 

•' Building a theatre in the West End.” 

Even a impassive man than Edward Henry would 
Have imrted at the coincidence of this remark. And 
Edward Henry started. Twenty minutes ago he had been 
idlv dreaming of theatrical speculation, and now he could 
almost see theatrical speculation sliimmering before him in 
tba pale alnfting rays of the kinematograph that cut through 
the gloom of tlte mysterious auditorium. 

“ Oh ! ” And in t his new interest he forgot the enigma of 

the ways of Providence. ^ 

Of course, you know. I’m in the business,” said Mr. 
Bryanj. "I’m Scv( n Sachs’s manager.” It was as if he 
owned and ojM»raU‘d Mr. S<‘vcn Sachs. 

" So 1 heard,” said Edward Henry, and then remarked 
with miscHpvous cordiality, "and I suppose these chaps 
told you 1 was the sort of man you were after. And you 
got 0>< in to ask me in, eh, Mr. Bryany ? ” 

Mr. Bryany gave an uneasy laugh, but seemed to find 
naught to bAj. 

“Well, what it yom little affair?” Edward Henry 
encouraged him. 

" Oh, I ran’t tell you now,” said Mr. Bryany. " It would 
take too long. The thing has to be explained.” 

** Well, what about to-morrow ? ” 

** I have to leave for London by the first train in the 
mf'rning.” 

" Well, some other time ? ” 

” After to-morrow will be too late. ’ 

” Well, what about to-night ? ” 

*' The fact is, I’ve half promised to go with Dr. Stirling to 

some club or other after the show. Otherwise we might 

had a quiet, confidential chat in my rooms over at the 

* Head. I never dreamt-” Mr. Bryany was now as 

melancholy as a greedy lad who regards rich fruit at arm’s 

h rigth through a plate-glass window, and he had ceased to 
be patronizing. 

" ril won got rid of Stirling for you,” said Edward Henry, 
turning instantly towards the doctor. The'ways of Provi- 
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dence had been made plain to Edward Henry. ** I gay, 
doc ! ” But the doctor and Brindley were in conversation 
with another man at the open door of the box. 

“ What is it ? ” said Stirling. 

Fve come to fetch you. Jfou’re wanted at my place.” 

“ Well, you’re a caution ! ” said Stirling. 

“ Why am I a caution ? ” Edward Henry smoothly pro¬ 
tested. “ I didn’t tell you before because I didn’t want to 
spoil your fun.” 

Stirling’s mien was not happy. 

“ Did they tell you I was here ? ” he asked. 

“ You’d almost think so, wouldn’t you ? ” said Edward 
Henry in a playful, enigmatic tone. After all, he decided 
privately, his wife was right; it was better that Stirling 
should see the infant. And there was also this natural 
human thought in his mind; he objected to the doctor 
giving an entire evening to diversions away from home—he 
considered that a doctor, when not on a round of visits, 
ought to be for ever in his consulting-room, ready for a 
sudden call of emergency. It was monstrous that Stirling 
should have proposed, after an escapade at the music-hall, to 
spend further hours with chance acquaintances in vague 
clubs ! Half the town might fall sick and die while the 
doctor was vainly amusing himself. Thus the righteous 
layman in Edward Henry ! 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Stirling. 

“ My eldest’s been rather badly bitten by a dog, and the 
missis wants it cauterized.” 

“ Really ? ” 

** Well, you bet she does ! ” 

** Where’s the bite ? ” 

“In the calf.” 


The other man at the door having departed Robert 
Brindley abruptly joined the conversation at this point. 

“ I suppose you’ve heard of that case of hydrophobia at 
Bleakridge ? ” said Brindley. 

Edward Henry’s heart jumped. 

“ No, I haven’t! ” he said anxiously. “ What is it ? ” 
He gazed at the white blur of Brindley’s face in the 


darkened box, and he could hear the rapid clicking of the 
kinematograph behind him. 
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•* Didn't you see it in the ‘ Signal ’ t ** 

“ No.” 

“Neitl^'r did I,” «aid l^rindley. 

At thp moment the moving pictures came to an end, 
tlic theatre was filled with light, and the band began to play 
“ G^kI Save the King.” Brindley and Stirling were laugh¬ 
ing. And, indeed, Brindley liad scored, this time, over the 
unparalleled card of the P'ive Towns. 

“ I make yon a preM nt of that,” said Edward Henry. 
" Hnl my wif*''a most jirecious infant Las to be cauterized, 
d t. r/* he «drl4;d frnily. 

■ ‘.<»t your car here ? ” Stirling questioned. 

*' No. Have YOU ? ” 

No.” 

” Will, there’s the tram. I’ll follow you later. I’ve 
' . ' biisinena mtind this way. Persuade my wife not to 
'^'•rrv, Will you '< ” 

And wdnn a discontented Dr. Stirling had made his 
exniaea and adieux to Mr. Bryany, and Robert Brindley had 
derided that he ronld not leave his crony to travel by tram- 
car alone, and the two men had gone, then Pidward Henry 
turned W Mr. Hryany. 

” That's how I get rid of the doctor, you see ! ” 

“ But hnn your child been bitten by a dog ? ” asked Mr. 
Hryany, acutely pciqilexed. 

“ You’d almoi-t think so, wouldn’t you ? ” Edward Henry 
replied, carefully non-committal. ” \\ hat price going to 
the Turk's Head now 1 ” 

He reirirmbered with satisfaction, and yet with misgiving, 
a remark made to him, a judgment passed on him, by a very 
old woman very many years before. This discerning hag, 
t he \\ idow Hullins by name, had said to him briefly, ” Well, 
y<‘ii’re a queer *un ! 


m 

WiTfiiN five minuj^ he was following Mr. Bryany into a 
sn ail parlour on tliS&lit floor of the Turk’s Head—a room 
with which he had^ previous acquaintance, though, like 
most industrioua men of affairs in metropolitan Hanbridge, 
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he reckoned to know something about the Turk’s HeOT 
Mr. Bryany turned up the gas—the Turk’s Head took pride 
in being a hostelry,” and, while it had accustomed itself 
to incandescent mantles (on the ground floor), it had not 
yet conquered a natural distaste for electricity—and Ed¬ 
ward Henry saw a smart dispatch-box, a dress-suit, a 
trouser-stretcher and other necessaries of theatrical business 
life at large in the apartment. 

“ I’ve never seen this room before,” said Edward Henry. 

“ Take your overcoat off and sit down, will you ? ” said 
Mr. Bryany, as he turned to replenish the fire from a bucket. 
“ It’s my private sitting-room. Whenever I am on my 
travels I always take a private sitting-room. It pays, you 
know. ... Of course I mean if I’m alone. When I’m 
looking after Mr. Sachs, of course we share a sitting- 
room.” 

Edward Henry agreed lightly— 

“ I suppose so.” 

But the fact was that he was much impressed. He him¬ 
self had never taken a private sitting-room in any hotel. 
He had sometimes felt the desire, but he had not had the 
“ face ”—as they say down there—to do it. To take a 
private sitting-room in a hotel was generally regarded in 
the Five Towns as the very summit of dashing expensive¬ 
ness and futile luxury. 

“ I didn’t know they had any private sitting-rooms in 
this shanty,” said Edward Henry. 

Mr. Bryany, having finished with the fire, fronted him, 
shovel in hand, with a remarkable air of consummate wis¬ 
dom, and replied— 

“You can generally get what you want, if you insist on 
having it, even in this ‘ shanty.’ ” 

Edward Henry regretted his use of the word “ shanty.” 
Inhabitants of the Five Towns may allow themselves to twit 
the historic and excellent Turk’s Head, but they do not 
extend the privilege to strangers. And in justice to the 
Turk’s Head it is to be clearly stated that it did no more to 
cow and discourage travellers than any other provincial 
hotel in England. It was a sound and serious English 
provincial hotel, and it linked century to century. 

Said Mr. Bryany— 
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** ’M« nc*'» t be place for hotels.” 
“ Yes, I expect it is.” 

He#iD to Chicago ? ” 

” No, 1 haven’t.” 



Mr, Brjftny, ae he reniove*] bis overcoat, could be seen 
iK-htelv fftrU aring to rai?o hie ej ebrows. 

*' Of course you’ve been to New York ? ” 

Edward Hemy would have given all ho had in his pockets 
Ui be able to aay that he had been to New Y"ork. But by 
•ome i!iexplKal)le negligence he had hitherto omitted to go 
to New York, and Wing a truthful person (except in the 
grav.?Jit criiM s) he was obliged to answer miserably— 

‘ .No, 1 haven’t.” 

Mr Hryany gazed at him with amazement and compas¬ 
sion, api^an-iitiy staggered by the discovery that there 
existed in Kngland a man of the world who had contrived to 
(‘tniggle on for forty years witliout perfecting his education 
hy a visit to Nt;w York. 

Kdward Henry could not toleralo Mr. Bryany’s look. It 
was a look which he had never been aide to tolerate on the 
haturci of anylKxly whatsoever. He reminded himself 
t hat his Sfcritt object in accompanying Mr. Bryany to the 
Turk’s Head was to repay Mr. Bryany—in what coin he 
knew not vet-—for the aspersions which at the music-hall 
be had east upon Kngland in general and upon the Five 
Towns in particular, and also to get revenge for having been 
trie ked into believing, even for a moment, that there was 
rr>ally a case of hydrophobia at lileakridgc. It is true that 
Mr. Bryany was innocent of this deception, which had been 
accomplished by Robert Brindlev, but that was a detail 
which did trouble Edward Henry, who lumped his 
grievances togetber—for convenience. 

He had lx*en reflecting that some sentimental people, 
unused to the ways of paternal affection in the Five Towns, 
might consider him a rather callous father : he had been 
reflecting, again, that Nellie’s suggestion of blood-poisoning 
might not W fts entirely foolish as feminine suggestions in 
wich eircumstaiices too often are. But now he put these 
thoughtfl away, reassuring himself against hydrophobia 
anyhow, by the recollection of the definite statement of 

1 mm ^ . 


the ” Encyclopaodia,” Moreover, had he not inspecte^^ 
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he wound—as hea. 


_ y a wound as you could wish for 1 

And he said in a new tone, very curtly 

“Now, 
yours 2 ” 


• V 



1 a new tone, ^-/uxuxj 

Bryany, w.^ about this little affair of 


iHe saw that Mr. Bryany accepted the implied rebuke 
with the deference projMy shown by a man who needs 
something towards the man in possession of what he needs. 
Anc^studying the fellow’s co’^Btenance, ^ he decided that, 
despite its brassiness and simple cunning, it was scarcely the 

countenance of a rascal. 

“ Well it’s like this,” said Mr. Bryany, sitting down 
opposite Edward Henry at the centre table, and reaching 

with obsequious liveliness for the dispatch-box. 

He drew from the dispatch-box, which was lettered 
^ W. C. B.,” firsts cut-glass flask of whisky with a patent 

popper, and then a spacious box of cigarettes. 

■■“I always^travel with the right sort, ’ he remarked 
folding the goldenAiquid up to the light. “ It s safer and 
it saves any troime with orders after closing-time. . . . 

These English hotels, you know—! ” 

So saying he dispensed whisky and cigarettes, there being 

a siphon and glasses, and three matches in a match-stand, 

on the table. _ • i i 

“ Here’s looking ! ” he said, with raised glass. 

And Edward Henry responded, in confornuty witn tne 
changeless ritual of the Five Towns 
^ 1 looks ! ” " 

^And they sipped. — , , 

Whereupon Mr. Bryany next drew from the dispatch-bo 

piece of transparent paper. , 

■ “ I want you to look at this plan of Piccadilly Circus an 

snvirons,” said he. , -d n Moll 

Now there is a Piccadilly in Hanbridge ; also a Pall M 

ind a Chancery Lane. The adjective metropolitan, 

ipplied to Hanbridge, is just. ^ ;iaT.o+nnd 

“ London ? ” questiongi Edward Henry, I 

London when we were chatting over there. 

ilbow he indicated the music-hall, somewhere vaguely o 

side the room. 

“ London,” said Mr. Bryany. 

And Edward Henry thought 
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•' V ) ht on earth am 1 meddlijjg with London for ? What 

ujie f(hou.h1 1 be in London ? ” 

“ You nee the plot marked in red ? ” Mr. Bryany pro- 

“ \N c!l, that’s the site. 1 here’s an old chapel on 

It now.” 

” \\ hat do all thcac straight lines mean ? ” Edward . 
H* nry inquir' d, examining the plan. Lines radiated froin^ 
!}tp red plot in ^'arlou8 directions. 

*' I how are the lines of v'ision,” said Mr. Bryany. “ They 
phoa just nhere an electric sign at the corner of the front 
of the profK'hed theatre could Ik? seen from. Yon notice the 
p.r*' IP not in the Circus itself—ashnde to the north.” Mr. 

I I .any’i finger appniached Edward Henry’s on the plan, 
and rlou<i8 from their cigarettes fraternally mingled. 

“ Nijw you see by thosi- lines that the electric sign of the ■ 
proposed theatre would be visible from nearly the whole of 
riecwdilly Circu.s, parts of Lower Kegert^Street, Coventry 
btreel end even Shaftesburv Avenue. You see what a site 

It is absolutely uniquo.” 

Edward Henry asked coldly— 

“ Have you bought it ? ” 

" No,” Mr. Bryany seemed to apologize. ** I 
haw li t exactly bought it. But I’ve got an option on 

It.” 

Tbe magic wftrd ” option ” wakened the drowsy specula- 
U»r ia E'dward lb nry. And the mere act of looking at t»he 
y lan ei.dowcd tiie plot f-f land with reality ! 1 here it was ! 

It existed ! 

" An oj'tion to Euy it ? ” 

” ^ ou can’t buy land in the West End of London,” said 

Mr. B.ryany sagely. “ You can only lease it.” 

” V ell, of course 1 ” Edward Henry concurred. 

” 1 he freehold belongs to Lord Woldo, now aged six 
moTiths.” 

” Really ! ” murmured Edward Henry. 

1 ve got an option to take up the remainder of the lease, 
with sixty-four years to run, on the condition I put up a 
theatre. And the option expires in exactly a fortnight’s 

t irne.” 

1’ dward Henry frowmed and then asked— 

^ M hat are the hgures ? ” 
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“ That is to say,” Mr. Bryany corrected himself, smiling 
courteously, “ I’ve got half the option.” 

“ And who’s got the other half ? ” 

“ Bose Euclid’s got the other half.” 

At the mention of the name of one of the most renowned 
star-actresses in England, Edward Henry excusably started. 
“ Not the -? ” he exclaimed. 


Mr. Bryany nodded proudly, blowing out much smoke. 

“ Tell me,” asked Edward Henry confidentially, leaning 

I forward, where do those ladies get their names 
from ? ” 

“ It happens in this case to be her real name,” said Mr. 
Bryany. “ Her father kept a tobacconist’s shop in Cheap- 
side. The sign was kept up for many years, until Bose paid 
to have it changed.” 

“ Well, well! ” breathed Edward Henry, secretly thrilled 
by these extraordinary revelations. “And so you and she 
have got it between you ? ” 

Mr. Bryany said— 

“ I bought half of it from her some time ago. She was 
badly hard up for a hundred pounds and I let her have the 
money.” He threw away his cigarette half-smoked, with 
a free gesture that seemed to imply that he was capable of 
parting with a hundred pounds just as easily. 

“ How did she get the option ? ” Edward Henry inquired, 
putting into the query aU the innuendo of a man accus¬ 
tomed to look at great worldly affairs from the inside. 

“ How did she get it ? She got it from the late Lord 
Woldo. She was always very friendly with the late Lord 
Woldo, you know.” Edward Henry nodded. “ Why, she 
and the Countess of Chell are as thick as thieves ! You 

know something about the Countess down here, I 
reckon ? ” 

The Countess of Chell was the wife of the supreme local 
magnate. 

Edward Henry answered calmly, “ We do.” 

He was tempted to relate a unique adventure of his youth, 
when he had driven the Countess to a public meeting in his 
mule-carriage, but sheer pride kept him silent. 

“ I asked you for the figures,” he added, in a manner 
which requested Mr. Bryany to remember that he was the 


t 
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fcmoder, chairmAn and proprietor of the Five Towns Uni- 
venial Thrift Qub, one of the most successful business 

orgaiii ratio ns in the Midlands. 

“ Hire tier are! ” said Mr. Bryany, passing across the 

table a sheet of paper. 

And at Kdward Henry studied them he could hear Mr. 
Bryany faintly oooing into his ear : “ Of course Rose got 
ill# gnound'FeDt reduced. And when 1 tell you that the 
(iemaod for tlieatrce in the West End far exceeds the supply, 
and that t-heatre rents are always going up. ... W hen I 
t/'Il you that a theatre costing £25,000 to build can be let for 
£11 ,<Xj 0 a year, and often £300 a week on a short 
ti*rm . . . ! ” And he could hear the gas singing over his 
1 m ad. . . . And also, unhappily, he could hear Dr. Stirling 
talking to hia wife and saying to her that the bite was far 
more serious than it looked, and Nellie hoping very audibly 
that nothing Lad “happened” to him, her still absent 
hushiind . . .! And then he could hear Mr. Bryany again— 

“ When I tell you . . .” 

“ ^\ hen yon tell me all this, Mr. Bryany,” he interrupted 
with that ferocity which in the Five Towns is regarded as 
mf*re directness, “ I wonder why tl^devil you want to sell 
your half of the option—if you do want to sell it. Do you 
want to pill it ? ” 

“ To t« 11 you the truth,” said Mr. Bryany, as if up to that 
moment he had told naught but lies, “ I do.” 

“ hy ? ” 

“ Ub. I’m always travelling about, you see. England one 
day—Aniorica the next.” (Apparently he had quickly* 
abandoned the strictnese of veracity.) “All depends on the 
governor's move ments ! I couldn’t keep a proper eye on an 
affair of that kind.” 

Edward Henry laughed— 

“ And could I ? ” 

Chance for you to go a bit oftener to London,” said Mr. 
Bryany, laughing t; 00 . Then, with extreme and convincing 
81 nousness, You’re the very man for a thing of that kind. 
And you know it! ” 

Rlwara He^ was not displeased by this Hattery. 

How much ? 

How much 1 Well, I told you frankly what I paid. I 
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made no concealment of that, did I now ? Well,"! want 
p what I paid. It’s worth it! ” 

"x Got a copy of the option, I hope ! ” 

Mr. Bryany produced a copy of the option. 

“I am nothing but an infernal ass to mix myself up in a 
mad scheme hke this,” said Edward Henry to his soul, per¬ 
using th^ocuments. “ It’s right off my line, right hang off 


Jk' 


But what a lark ! 


But even to his soul he did 


not utter the remainder of the truth about himself, namely : 
“ I should like to cut a dash before this insufferable patron- 
izer of England and the Five Towns.” 

Suddenly something snapped within him and he said to 
Mr. Bryany— 




“ I’m on ! 

Those words and no more ! 

2 ” 




You 


are 


Mr. Bryany exclaimed, mistrusting his 




i ^ - 






i€ 


ears. 

Edward Henry nodded. 

Well, that’s business anyway! ” said Mr. Bryany, 
t^in^ a fresh cigarette and lighting it. 

“ It’s how we do business down here,” said Edward 
enry, quite inaccurately ; for it was not in the least how 
they did business down there. 

Mr. Bryany asked, with a rather obvious anxiety— 

But when can you pay ? ” 

Oh, I’ll send you a cheque in a day or two.” And 
Edward Henry in his turn took a fresh cigarette. 

“ That won’t do ! That won’t do ! ” cried Mr. Bryany. 

^ • * 

absolutely must have the money to-morrow morning in 
London. I can sell the option in London for eighty pounds 
—I know that.” 

You must have it ? ” 

“ Must! ” 

They exchanged glances. And Edward Henry, rapidly 
acquiring new knowledge of human nature on the threshold 
of a world strange to him, understood that Mr. Bryany, with 
his private sitting-room and his investments in Seattle and 
Calgary, was at his wits’ end for a bag of English sovereigns, 
and had trusted to some chance encounter to savd him from 
a calamity. And his contempt for Mr. Bryany was that of 
a man to whom his bankers are positively servile. 
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“ H rf ! ” ]klr. Hryany almost shouted, 
ugan ttf- witli my opli<tn ! ” 

ff 1 1 • >» TT* 1__ J 11_ - _ 1_• 


ii 


Don’t light 


iga 

I U g ]>ardon ! 


1 


I 


V ' X - -- - 

. ^ j —. Edward Honry apologized, dropping 

dociimerit hich he had creased into a spill. There were 

' ' on th< table. 



DO mate)I 

! nd you a mat/'h ! 

“ It 's of no conseqiH nee,” said Edward Henry, feeling in 
Ins p(x-k« 1«. Having discovered therein a piece of paper he 
tWilted it and rf»8c to put it to the gas, 

” t'ould you slip routu] to your l»ank and meet me at the 
*iatK»n in the niorniiig with the rash ? ” suggested Mr. 
Biyany. 

“ No, I rrmldrrt,” said l^dward Henry. 

” Well, then, ^hfit— ? ” 

”H<r<*. you'<l latter take this,” the “card,” re-born, 
soothed hit b(*st and, blowing out the spill which he had just 
igiiited at the gaa, he offered it to Mr. Bryanv. 

“ Uh.i ? ” 




“ Thii, man ! 

Mr. BrYany, observing the j)eeuliaiity of the 8]»ill, seizet 
It -'iT.d iiiiTolled it not without a eertain agitation 
He sta n I me red— 

“ I>e yf»u mean t-o say it’s genuine ? ” 

\ oil d aliiif*.‘t think so, wouldn t you ? ” said Ed ware 
lb nrv. He was growing fond of this reply, and of tht 
enigmatif, plavful tone that he had invented for it 

“ But-— ‘ . 

“We maV, av you say, look twiee at a fiver,” continuec 

Kd..rd Henry. “ Ifut woVe apt to be caleless Tom 

hundr^fl-j-Kiurid nritf s in this district. 1 dare say that’s wh^ 

I alwg)-! carry one.” 

“ But it’s burnt! ” 

“ ftrdyjust the edge. Not enough to harm it. If am 
hank in England refusee it, return it to me and I’ll giv< 

you a eoiiple more in exehange. Is tl at talking ? ” 

ft * ‘ attempted to rise, anc 

hen su^uled baek into his chair. “I am simply am 

totAlJy dached i He smiled weakly, hysterically. 

And 11 , that instant Edward Henry felt all the siveetnes, 
of a coTTfpletc and luscious revenge. 

He said conimandingly, 
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** You must sign me a transfer. 111 dictate it! 

Then he jumped up. 

“ You’re in a hurry ? ” 

“ I am. My wife is expecting me. You promised to find 
me a match.” Edward Henry waved the unlit cigarette 
as a reproach to Mr. Bryany’s imperfect hospitality. 


IV 

The clock of Bleakridge Church, still imperturbably shining 
in the night, showed a quarter to one when he saw it again 
on his hurried and guilty way home. The pavements were 
drying in the fresh night wind and he had his overcoat but¬ 
toned up to the neck. He was absolutely solitary in the 
long, muddy perspective of Trafalgar Road. He walked 
because the last tram-car was already housed in its shed at 
the other end of the world, and he walked quickly because 
his conscience drove him onwards. And yet he dreaded to 
arrive, lest a wound in the child’s leg should have mali¬ 
ciously decided to fester in order to put him in the wrong. 
He was now as apprehensive concerning that wound as 

Nellie herself had been at tea-time. ^ 

But, in his mind, above the dark gi^ of anxiety, there 

. floated brighter thoughts. Despite his fears and his re¬ 
morse as a father, he laughed aloud in the deserted street 
when he remembered Mr. Bryany’s visage of astonishment 
jupon uncreasing the note. Indubitably he had made a terrinc 
and everlasting impression upon Mr. Bryany, He was 
sending Mr. Bryany out of the Five Towns a different man. 
He had taught Mr. Bryany a thing or two. To what 
brilliant use had he turned the purely accidental possession 
of a hundred-pound note ! One of his finest inspiration— 
an inspiration worthy of the great days of his youth ! Yes, 
he had had his hour that evening, and it had been a glonoi;^ 
one. Also, it had cost him a hundred pounds, and he did 
not care ; he would retire to bed with a net gain of two 
hundred and forty-one pounds instead of three hundred 

and forty-one pounds—that was all! ^ 

For he did not mean to take up the option. The ecstasy 

was cooled now and he saw clearly that London and theatn- 














^ laaes tnerem woiid t 
Ihtfitre IFowiw he was oni^^ 


wm fore 




. „ London 

* “ '^■'1- 

• #1 ‘ 

▼aeiM, m 

fineul.' NeTerthel^, London seemed to be summoning 
frcmi niur off, and he dreamt agreeably of London as one 

the impossible East. 

A* fooo M he opened the gate m the wall of his property 
he taw that iht drawing-room was illuminated and all the 

front rooms in darkness 





Either his wife or his 
■M>Micr, then, was sitting up in the'^l^wing-'room. He 
iasMted a cautious latch-im 


1, pushed against it. 
ad, was seated at a table, mending, 


. 7 into the door and entered the 

silent home like a sinner. The dim light in the hall gravely 
leproMhed him. All his movements were modest and 
fsstinmed. No noify rattling of his stick now! 

The drawing-room door was ^ghtly ajar. He hesitated, 
and then, nerving himself 

Nellie, ^ 

the image oi tranquiJlity and soft resignation. A pile of 
children s d^^innts lay by her side, but the article in her 

appeared to be an undershirt of his own. None 
hot she ever reinforced the buttons on his linen. Such was 
her ^^^7 rule, and he considered that there was no sense in 
It. She was workinip bv fH* l.i.«^ht of a li®gle lamp on the 

being oi^ of action. Her 
economy m the use of electricity was incurable, and he 
oonsiderod that there was no sense in that either. 

fflie lanced up, with a guarded expression that might 

naro aiaant anything. ^ 








BW 



"Arai’t you trjdng 
Aad At leidied 

oKwor 


ff 




flanging, he 
doctor been 




Bodded. 

Win* ^es he say ? ” 



right 


He did nothing but cover np^the 
of cyanide gauze.” 

is own rateem, he regained perfection as a 
vl oeuiaa the bite was nothing ! Had he not said 







so from the first ? Had he not been quite 

was ? 










“ Then why did you sit up ? he asked, and 



was a 




e in 




(i 


^ -- ------ 

I w-as anxious about you. I was afraid 


9J 


“Did Stirling tell you I had some business?’* 

“I 











'* I told him to, anyhow. ... 

“ It must have been,” said Nellie, in an inscrutable voice. 
She rose and gathered together her paraphernalia, and he 
saw that she was wearing the damnable white apron. The 
close atmosphere of the home enveloped and stifled him 
ce more. How different was this exasperating interior 
m the large jolly freedom of the Empire Music Hall, and 
Ithe whisky, cigarettes and masculinity of that private 

room at the Turk’s Head ! 

“ It was ! ” he repeated grimly and resentfully. “ Very 
important ! And I’ll tell you another thing. I 
ably have to go to London.” 

e said this just to startle her. 

“ It will do you all the good in the world,” she re 
ipngelically, but unstartled. “ It’s just what you need ! 
And she gazed at him as though his welfare and felicity were 
her sole preoccupation. 

“ I meant I might have to stop there quite a while, ne 
insisted. 

“ If you ask me,” she said, “ I think it would do us all 
good. 

So saying, she retired, having expressed no curiosity 
whatever as to the nature of the very important business in 
~ ondon. 

For a moment, left alone, he was at a loss. Then, snort¬ 
ing, he went to the table and extinguished the lamp. He 
was now in darkness. The light in the hall showed him the 
position of the door. 

He snorted again. “ Oh, very well then ! ” he muttered. 
“ If that’s it ! . . . I’m hanged if I don’t go to London ! 

I'm hanged if I don’t go to London ! ” 
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CHAPTER III 
WILKINS’S 


I 

' ^ H 

r lTF. PArly aih’< ntiiros of Al<lfTman Machin of Bursley 

U iLkini'i ilot4 l, Loinlon, were so singulaT, and to 
him M refr«'sking, that they must be recounted in some 

. / xr 

II** wr&i to London by the morning express from Enype, 
on the Mondav Meek aft<r his visit to the miLsic-hall. In 
the roeauliine he had had some correspondence with Mr. 
Bryany, more jKwtic than precise, about the ojition, and 
had Mr Hryany that he would arrive in London 

•everal davs Isfore the oplion exjiired. But he had not 
Kiven a dejliuii* date. 1 he whole atTuir, indeed, was amus- 
ip^y vagiU' j and, despite hisS assurances to his wife that 
the matter was moment ouii, he did not regard bis trip to 



lyi.tjdon a?* a businesf trip at all, buWrather as a simple 
freulcish change of air. 1 he one certain item in the whole 
ml nation was Uunt he had in his jiocket a quite considerable 
sum of aetiial money, destined—he hoped, but was not 
sure— to t ake up t lie option at the proper hour. 

Nellie, imf***ceii l-h* -to tlie last, accompanied him in the 
motor to Knype, the main line station. The drive, super- 
fir-ially pleaajint. was in reality very disconcerting to him. 
For noM days the household Lad talked in apparent cheer- 
fillness of father’s visit to London, as though it were an 
orrasion for joy on father’s behalf, tempered by affectionate 
m»rTow for hip absi*nee. The official theory was that all was 
for the best in the best of all possible homes, and this theory 
aflniirably maintained. And yet everybody knew— 
even t^t .Maisie—lhat it was not so ; everybody knew that 


tlie masU'T and the mistress of the home, calm and sweet as 
thoir demeanour, were contending in a terrific silent 
mysterious altercation, which in some way was con¬ 
nected with the visit to London. 


So far as Edward Henrv was concerned he had been 
ho{»ng for some decisive event—a tone, gesture, glance, 
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pressure—during the drive to Knype, vrhich offered the last 
chance of a real concord. No such event occurred. They 
conversed with the same false cordiality as had marked 
their relations since the evening of the dog-bite. On that 
evening Nellie had suddenly transformed herself into a dis¬ 
tressingly perfect angel, and hot once had she descended 
from her high estate. At least daily she had kissed him— 
what kisses! Kisses that were not kisses! Tasteless 
mockeries, like non-alcoholic ale ! He could have killed 
her, but he could not put a finger on a fault in her mar¬ 
vellous wifely behaviour; she would have died victorious. 

So that his freakish excursion was not starting very 
auspiciously. And, waiting with her for the train on the 
platform at Kynpe, he felt this more and more. His old 
clerk, Penkethman, was there to receive certain final in¬ 
structions on Thrift Club matters, and the sweetness of 
Nellie’s attitude towards the ancient man, and the ancient 
man s naive pleasure therein, positively maddened Edward 
Henry. To such an extent that he began to think : “ Is 
she going to spoil my trip for me ? ” 

Then Brindley came up. Brindley, too, was going to 
London. And Nellie’s saccharine assurances to Brindley 
that Edward Henry really needed a change just about com¬ 
pleted Edward Henry’s desperation. Not even the uproari¬ 
ous advent of two jolly wholesale grocers. Messieurs Garvin 
& Quorrall, also going to London, could effectually lighten 
his pessimism. 

When the train steamed in, Edward Henry, in fear, post¬ 
poned the ultimate kiss as long as possible. He allowed 
Brindley to climb before him into the second-class compart¬ 
ment, and purposely tarried in finding change for the por¬ 
ter ; and then he turned to Nellie and stooped. She raised 
her white veil and raised the angelic face. They kissed— 
the same false kiss—and she was withdrawing her lips. . . • 
But suddenly she put then again to his for one second, with 
a hysterical, clinging pressure. It was nothing. Nobody 
could have noticed it. She herself pretended that she had 
not done it. Edward Henry had to pretend not to notice it. 
But to him it was everything. She had relented. She had 
surrendered. The sign had come from her. She wished 
him to enjoy xhis visit to London. 






‘■•id to }iinj5.elf— 

“ I' tibed if 1 (J‘' n t writ/* to Ler every day ! 

1! <Mir'd out of the window as the train rolled awav and 

^ tt 

V ». rd and fiTiiled to her, not concealing hi« sentiments now ; 
n r 'ssd she conceal hers as she replied with exquisite panto- 
to his signals. But if tin* train had not been rapidly 
hr.'i infalliUy separating them the reconciliation could 
r jascly have been thus o|>eD. If for some reason the train 
I... ’i backed into the station and ejected its passengers, those 
two would have covered up Uieir feelings again in an instant. 
Buck if buntan nature in the Five 'I’owns. 

When K<lward Henry withdrew his head into the com- 
jautmerit Brindley and Mr. Garvin, the latter standing at 
the corridor door, observed that his spirits had shot up in 
the moil astonishing manner, and in their blindness they 
alirihutad tlie phenomenon to Kdward Henry’s delight in a 
(erip<jrary free<loin from domesticity. JBIm 

Mr. Garvin bad come from the neighbouring compartment, 
whkh was first-class, to suggest a game at bridge. Mes- 
sieiui Garvin Quormll journeyed to London once a week 
and somHimes oftene.r, and, being traders, they had special 
saason liekets. They travelled first-class because their 
•penal sessoD tickets were first-class. Brindley said that 
he didn't mind a game, J?tit that he had not the slightest 
intentlun of paying exr^g fare for the privilege. Mr. Gar¬ 
vin told him to conte along and trust in Messieurs Garvin & 
QuorraU. Kdward Henry, not nowadays an enthusiastic 
card-player, euthiisiaatirally agreed to join the hand, and 
announced that he did not care if he paid forty excess fares. 

hsnupon Robert Brindley grumbled enviously that it was 
*' all very well for millionaire ” ! . . . They followed Mr. 
Garvin into the first-class compartment, and it soon 
appeared that Mc.‘'srs. Garvin k Quorrall did, in fact, own 
the train, and that the London and North-Western Rail¬ 
way was no more than tlieir washpot. 

“ Bring UR a cushion from somewhere, will ye ? ” said Mr. 
Quorrall casually to a ticket-collector who entered. 

And the resplendent official obeyed. The long cushion, 
rapt from another comy»artmcnt, was placed on the knees 
of the quartet, and the game began. The ticket-collector 
examined the tickets of Brindley and Edward Henry, and 
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someLow failed to notice that they were of the wrong colour. 
And at this proof of their influential greatness Messieurs 
Garvin & Quorrall were both secretly proud. 

The last rubber finished in the neighbourhood of Willes- 
den, and Edward Henry, having won eighteen-pence half¬ 
penny, was exuberantly content, for Messrs. Garvin, Quor¬ 
rall and Brindley were all renowned card-players. The 
cushion was thrown away and a fitful conversation occupied 
the few remaining minutes of the journey. 

“ Where do you put up ? Brindley asked Edward 
Kenry. 

F “ Majestic,’^ said Edward Henry. ** Where do you ? ” 
p “ Oh ! Kingsway, I suppose.” 

The Majestic and the Kingsway were two of the half- 
dozen very large and very mediocre hotels in London which, 
ifrom causes which nobody, and especially no American, has 
ever been able to discover, are particularly afiected by Mid¬ 
land provincials “ on the jaunt! ” Both had an immense 
reputation in the Eive Towns. 

There was nothing new to say about the Majestic and the 
!^ngsway, and the talk flagged until Mr. Quorrall men¬ 
tioned Seven Sachs. The mighty Seven Sachs, in his world- 
famous play, “ Overheard,” had taken precedence of all 
other topics in the Eive Towns during the previous week. 
He had crammed the theatre and half emptied the Empire 
Music Hall for six nights ; a wonderful feat. Incidentally, 
his fifteen hundredth appearance in “ Overheard ” had 
taken place in the Eive Towns, and the Eive Towns had 
found in this fact a peculiar satisfaction, as though some 
deep merit had thereby been acquired or rewarded. Seven 
Sachs’s tour was now closed, and on the Sunday he had gone 
to London, en route for America. 

“ I heard he stops at Wilkins’s,” said Mr. Garvin. 

** Wilkins’s your grandmother ! ” Brindley essayed to 
crush Mr. Garvin. 

“ I don’t say he does stop at Wilkins’s,” said Mr. Garvin, 
an individual not easy to crush ; “I only say I heard as he 

did.” 

“ They wouldn’t have him ! ” Brindley insisted firmly. 

Mr. Quorrall at any rate seemed tacitly to agree with 
Brindley. The august name of Wilkins’s was in its essence 
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•o excliwiv® that vast DUiiibers of fairly canny provincials 
had nev^r h<*Ard of it. Aak ton wdl-informcd provincials 
which 1’* tlo- fir^t houl in London, and nine of them would 
c^rtair.iv roplv, the (Irand Babylon. Not that even 
wealthv j.roviiicials from the industrial districts are in the 
halut of hiHving at the Grand Babylon! No I Edward 
H‘ nry, f<>r examp^, had novtr stayed at the Grand Baby- 
no riiorc than he ha<i ever bought a first-class ticket on a 
railr'iiuj. 1 he kh a of d oing so had scarcely occurred to 
Inin 7 lu re are certain ways of extravagant smartness 
whnh are not considered to be good form among solid 
wealthy pr«. \nnrial8. \\ hy travel first-class (they argue) 
wli' n secoTid is just as good and no one can tell the differ- 
< roe oner you get f»ut of the train ? Why ape tlie tricks of 
»in<4ber stratum of »o< ifdy ? 7 hey like to read about the 

dinm r parti<*s and f*upf)er-]>artie8 at the Grand Babylon ; 
but they an* not emulous and they do not imitate. At their 
most adventurous thoy would lunch or dine in the neutral 
reipon of the grill-room at the Grand Babylon. As for 
W ilkint*s. in Devonshire Square, which is infinitely better 
known among pnnees than in the Five Towns, and w'hose 
name is afh ofionately pronounced with a “ V ” by half the 
In marrhs of Europe, few industrial jirovincials had ever 

f n If, 7 ho rlam which is the l^ackbonc of England left it 

rfri'ly alone to royidty and the aristocratic parasites of 
royalty. 

" I don’t SCO why they shouldn't have him,” said Edward 
Henry, as ho lifted a ohallonging nose in the air. 

“ iVrhaps you don’t, Ahh rman ! ” said Brindley. 

‘ I wouldn’t mind going to Wilkins’s,” Edw^ard Henry 
p' r-isted. 

" I’d like to see you,” said Brindley, with curt scorn. 

“ Mid Edw’ard Henry, ” I’ll bet you a fiver I d^.” 

Had be not won eightccnpence halfpenny, and was he not 
securely at pw ace with his wife ? 

I don t bet fivers,” said the cautious Brindley. ** But 
111 bet you half a crown.” 

** Done ? ” said Edward Henry. 

” V. n Will you go ? ” 

” Fi’ hir to-day or to-moiTow\ I must go to the Majestic 
first. Itorause I’ve ordered a room and so on.” 
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“ Ha ! ” hurtled Brindley, as if to insinuate that Edward 

Heffisy was seeking to escape from the consequences of hia 
boast. 

And yet he ought to have known Edward Henry. He.did 
know Edward Henry. And he hoped to lose his half-crown. 
On his face and on the faces of the other two was the cheer¬ 
ful admission that tales of the doings of Alderman Machin, 
the great local card, at Wilkins’s—^if he succeeded in getting 
in—would be cheap at half a crown. 

Porters cried out Euston I ” 


n 

It was rather late in the afternoon when Edward Henry 
arrived in front of the fagade of Wilkins’s. He came in a 
taxi-cab, and though the distance from the Majestic to 
Wilkins’s is not more than a couple of miles, and he had had 
nothing else to preoccupy him after lunch, he had spent 
some three hours in the business of transferring himself from 
Jb he portals of the one hotel to the portals of the other. Two 
SThours and three-quarters of this period of time had been 
passed in finding courage merely to start. Even so, he had 
wv left his luggage behind him. He said to himself that, first of 
all, he would go and spy out W'ilkins’s ; in the perilous work 
of scoutin g he rightly wished to be unhampered by impedi¬ 
menta ; moreover, in case of repulse or accident, he must 
have a base of operations upon which he could retreat in 
good order. 

He now looked on W’^ilkins’s for the first time in his life, 
and he was even more afraid of it than he had been while 
thinking about it in the vestibule of the Majestic. It was 
not larger than the Majestic ; it was perhaps smaller; it 
could not show more terra-cotta, plate-glass and sculptured 
cornice than the Majestic. But it had a demeanour . . . 
and it was in a square which had a demeanour. . * In 
every window-sill—not only of the hotel, but of nearly 
every mighty house in the Square—there were boxes of 
bright blooming flowers. These he could plainly distin¬ 
guish in the October dusk, and they were a wonderful 
phenomenon—say what you will about the mildness of that 
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it&rtacul&r 0( tober! A sublime tranquillity reigned over 
t M «@ene. A liveried keeper was locking the gate of the 
^ ieii ssi the middle of the Square as if potentates had just 
, jtted it and rendered it for ever sacred. And between 
I’.': sacred shadowed grove and the inscrutable fronts of the 
lately hou^f-s there flitted automobiles of th ^s ilent and 
fipaaaivt kind, driven by chauffeurs in pale grey or dark 
porple, who reclined as they steered, and who were sup¬ 
ported on their left sidet by footmen who reclined as they 
contemplated the grandeur of existence. ° ■! 

Kdw^aril licniy’i taxi-eab in that Square seemed like a 
bemdcHs cat that had strayed into a dog-show. 

At the exact inFt?\nt, when the taxi-cab came to rest under 
the maMive portico of Wilkins’s, a chamberlain in white 
glovej bravely soiled the gloves by seizing the vile brass, 
handle of its door. He bowed to Edward Henry and 
asaiFted him to j^light en to a crimson carpet. The driver 
of the taxi glancxd AMth pert and candid scorn at the cham¬ 
berlain, but Edward Ibnry looked demurely aside, and then 
10 abstmoti<»n mountf^d the broad earj)eted steps. 

" W hat about fK)or little me ? ” cried the driver, who was 
evidently a ribald soeialist, or at best a republican. 

The chamberlain, pained, glanced at Edw'ard Henry for 
•uppetrt and direction in this crisis. 

lodn’t I tell you l*d ke<'p you? ’’said Edward Henry,.- 
foiaed now by the st< ps above the driver. ^ 

" Between you and me, you didn’t,” said the driver. 

The chamlKulain, with an ineffable gesture, wafted the 
Uxi-c#ib away into some limbo appointed for waiting 

velijclf s. 

A page opened a pair of doors, and another page opened 
another pair of doors, each with eighteenth-century cere¬ 
monies of deference, and Edward Henry stood at length in 
th« hall of Wilkins’s. The sanctuary, then, was success- 

fi^y defiled, and up to the present noboby had demanded 
kit credentials ! He took breath. 

In its physical aspects WTlkins’s appeared to him to re- 
Ninble other hotels—such as the Majestic. And so far he 
was not mistaken. Ont^ W ilkins’s bad not resembled other 
hotels. For many years it had deliberately refused to 
r<©9gnize that even tbe nineteenth century had dawned. 
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and Its magnificent antique discomfort had been one of its 
main attractions to the elect. For the elect desired nothing 
but their own privileged society in order to be happy in a 
hotel. A hip-bath on a blanket in the middle of the bed¬ 
room floor richly sufficed them, provided they could be 
guaranteed against the calamity of meeting the unelect in 
he corridors or at tctblc d^hotc. But the rising waters of 
democracy—the intermixture of classes—had reacted ad¬ 
versely on Wilkins s. The fall of the Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico had given WTlkins’s sad food for thought long, 
_ long ago, and the obvious general weakening of the mon- 
tarchical principle had most considerably shaken it. Came 
^Tbhe day when W ilkins’s reluctantT^- decided that even it 
could not fight against the tendency of the whole world, and 

then, at one superb stroke, it had rebuilt and brought itself 
utterly up-to-date. Jl 

Thus it resembled Other hotels. (Save, possibly, in the 
reticence of its advertisements ! The Majestic would adver¬ 
tise bathrooms as a miracle of modernity, just as though 
common dwelling-houses had not possessed bathrooms for 
the past thirty years. W^illdns’s had superlative bath¬ 
rooms, but it said nothing about them. Wilkins’s would as 
soon have advertised two hundred bathrooms as two hun- 

bolsters ; and for the new Wilkins’s a bathroom was 
not more modern than a bolster.) Also, other hotels re- 
senibled W ilkins’s. The Majestic, too, had a chamberlain 
at its portico and an assortment of pages to prove to its 
clients that they were incapable of performing the simplest 
act for themselves. Nevertheless, the difference between 
W ilkins s and the Majestic was enormous ; and yet so subtle 
was it that Edward Henry could not immediately detect 
where it resided. Then he understood. The difference 
between W ilkins’s and the Majestic resided in the theory 
which underlay its manner. And the theory was that 

every person entering its walls was of royal blood until he 
had admitted the contrary. 

Within the hotel it was already night. 

Edward Henry self-consciously crossed the illuminated 
hall, which was dotted with fashionable figures. He knew 
not whither he was going, until by chance he saw a golden 
grille with the word “ Reception ” shining over it in letters 
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f>fi7 i Ik-hind thi« pnllo, and Ftill further protected by an 
ir ; ^ mahopany counter, stood three young dandies 

; . of grar<s#ul ease. He approached them. The 

t . 1 riiftmoDt waa upon him. He had never in his life 

* ’ ao g« nuinely frightened. Abject disgrace might be his 
i within th*' nixt ten seconds, 

\ddiWMiing bims« If to the dandy in the niiadle he mane 
{• 1 to articulate— 

“ What ha%e you got in the way of rooms ? ” 
tV>uld the Five Town* have seen him then, as lie waited, 
It would hardly have recognized it;- “ card,” its character, 
Its minor of wplomb mid inventive audacity, in this figure 
of proviiK lal and plebeian diffi<lence. 

T he daridy bowed. 

“Do v<!u want a auite, sir ? “ 

** Certainly ? “ said Edward Henry. Rather too quickly, 
rftWier too defiantly; in f?iet, rather rudely! A habitue 
would not have ao savagely hurled back in the dandy’s teeth 
th" in^ujiOttlion that he wanted only one paltry room. IK 
However, the dandy smiled, accepting with meekness 
Edward Henrysudden arrogance, and consulted a sort of 
p^nfsteurh that wa* open in front of him. 

No person in the hall saw Edward Henry’s hat flyupinto 
the air and fall bar k on his head. Rut in the imagination 
of E-lward T?*‘nry this wa'- what his hat did. 

lb was saved. lie would have a proud tale for Brindley. 
T h" thing was at simple as the alphabet. You just walked 
in nnd they either fell on your neck or kissed your feet. 
Wilkins’s, indeed! 

A very handsome footman, not only in white gloves but 
in vhite calves, w as soon supplicating him to deign to enter 
a lift. And when he emerged from the lift another dandy—^ 
in a fr<>ek-roat of Paradise—was awaiting him with obeisd 
aufies. Apparently it bad not yet occurred to anybody that' 
be was jjot the younger son of some aged king. 

He was prax'ed to walk into a gorgeous suite, consisting 
of a r rndnr, a noble drawing-room (with portrait of His 
Majesty of Spain on the walls), a large bedroom with two 
saf !n-wof*d beds, a small bedroom and a bathroom, all 
gl' aming with patent devices in porcelain and silver that 
billy equalled those at home. 
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Asked if this suite would do, he said it would, trying as 
well as he could to imply that he had seen better. Then 
the dandy produced a notebook and a pencil and impas¬ 
sively waited. The horrid fact that he was unelect could 
no longer be concealed. 

“ E. H. Machin, Bursley,” he said shortly ; and added: 
“ Alderman Machin.” After all, why should he be ashamed 
of being an Alderman ? 

To his astonishment the dandy smiled very cordially, 
though always with profound respect. 

“ Ah ! yes ! ” said the dandy. It was as though he had 
said : “ We have long wished for the high patronage of this 
great reputation.” Edward Henry could make naught of 
it. 


His opinion of Wilkins’s went down. 

He followed the departing dandy up the corridor to the 
door of the suite in an entirely vain attempt to inquire the 
price of the suite per day. Not a syllable would pass his 
lips. The dandy bowed and vanished. Edward Henry 
stood los^at his own door, and his wandering eye caught 
sight of fif^ile of trunks near to another door in the main 
corridor. These trunks gave him a terrible shock. He shut 
out the rest of the hotel and retired into his private corridor 
to reflect. He perceived only too plainly that his luggage, 
now at the Majestic, never could come into Wilkins’s. It 
was not fashionable enough. It lacked elegance. The 
lounge-suit that he was wearing might serve, but his lug¬ 
gage was totally impossible. Never before had he iinagined 
that the aspect of one’s luggage could have the least impor¬ 
tance in one’s scheme of existence. He was learning, and he 
frankly admitted that he was in an incomparable mess. 


ni 

A^^he end of an extensive stroll through and rourid his new 
vast domain, he had come to no decision upon a course of 
action. Certain details of the strange adventure pleased 
him—as, for instance, the dandy’s welcoming recognition of 
his name ; that, though puzzling, was a source of comfort 

to him in his difficulties. He also liked the suite; nay, 
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D.ore, he w«i much impri^bscd by its gorgeousness, and such 

as the forked electric switches, all of 

which h« turned on, and the double windows, one within 
the other, apjM*aled to the domestic expert in him ; indeed, 
he at oFirf-o had the idc:^ of doubling the window of the best 
l^r6^'»ra at home ; to do so would l>e a fierce blow to the 
Five Towns Eh*rtric Traction Company, which, as every- 
bodv knew, dflighwd to keep everybody awake at night 
and at dawn by means of its late and its early tram-cars. 

However, he could not wander up and down the glittering 
solitude of his extt-nsive suite for ever. Something must be 
done. TLtJi he had the notion of writing to Nellie ; he had 
promiv d himself to write her daily ; moreover, it would pass 
the tiirc and [X'rhaps help him to some resolution. 

lU sat down to a delicate Louis XVI desk, on which lay 
a Bihh, A peerage, a telephone-book, a telephone, a lamp 
and much distinguished stationery. Between the tassellcd 
folds of plushy curtains that pleated themselves with the 
grsndfitir of painted curtains in a theatre, he glanced out at 
tic lights of Devonshire Square, from which not a sound 
carac. Then he lit the lamp and unscrewed his fountain- 

pr• n. 

“ Mv dear wife-” 

That was how be always began, whether in storm or sun¬ 
shine. Nellie always began, “ My darling husband,” but 
h»* was not a man to fling ” darlings ” about. Few hus- 
baadi in the Five Towns are. He thought ” darling,” but 
be nf’v< T wrote it, and be never said it, save quizzingly. 

After these tbrt?e words the composition of the letter 

came to a pause. What was he going to tell Nellie ? He 

as'furf'dly was not going to tell her that he had engaged an 

unpriced suite at Wilkins’s. He was not going to mention 

Wilkins’s. Then he intelligently perceived that the note- 

paper and .“ilso the envelope mentioned W^ilkins’s in no 

ambiguous manner. lie tore up the sheet and searched 
for plain paper. 

Now on the desk there was the ordinary hotel stationery, 
mourning stationery, cards, letter-cards and envelopes for 
every mood ; but not a piece that was not embossed with 
the historic name in royal blue. The which appeared to 
Edward Henry to point to a defect of foresight on the part 
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of Wilkins’s. 



. . At the gigantic political club to whicl^ he 

belonged, and which he had occasionally visited in order to 
demonstr'ate to himself and others that he was a clubman, 
plain stationery was everywhere provided for the use of 
husbands with a taste for reticence. ^ 


Why 


also ? 



9 • 

On the other hand, why should he not write to his wife on 

s naner 1 Was he afraid of his wife ? 



Wilkins’s paper ? W as he atraid ot his wile ? He was not. 
Would not the news ultimately reach Bursley that he had 
stayed at Wilkins’s ? It would. Nevertheless, he could 
not find the courage to write to Nellie on Wilkins’s paper. 

He looked ardHid. He was fearfully alone. He wanted 
the companionship, were it only momentary, of something 
human. He decided to have a look at the flunkey, and he 

rang a bell. 

Immediately, just as though wafted thither on a magic 
carpet from the Court of Austria, a gentleman-in-waiting 
arrived in the doorway of the drawing-room, planted him¬ 
self gracefully on his black silk calves, and bowed. 

“ I want some plain note-paper, please.” 

“ Very good, sir.” Oh ! Perfection of tone and of 

mien ! 



Three minutes later the plain note-paper and envelopes 
were being presented to Edward Henry on a salver. As he 
took them he looked inquiringly at the gentleman-in-wait- 
ing, who supported his gaze with an impenetrable, invul¬ 
nerable servility. Edward Henry, beaten off with great 
loss, thought; “ There’s nothing doing here just now in the 
human companionship line,” and assumed the mask of a 

hereditary prince. ^ i r • 

The black calves carried away their immaculate living 

burden, set above aU earthly ties. 

He wrote nicely to Nellie about the weather and tJie 

iourney and informed her also that London seemed as ful 
as ever, and that he might go to the theatre but he wasn t 

sure. He dated the letter from the Majestic. 

As he was finishing it he heard mysterious, disturbing 

^7 footfalls in his private corridor, and after trying for some 
" time to ignore them, he w^as forced by a vague alarm to 
investigate their origin. A short, middle-aged, pallid man, 
with a long nose and long moustaches, wearing a red-and- 
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f]Tvfli^t^’Ofift iind Jt wliit'0 flproDj iii 

tL« f<-rr)<]or. At the Turk's Head such a person would 
have Ik. t. \ht boots. But Edward Heurv remembered a 
i,(»t)ie ur der tb« advising visitors to ring once for the 
ahiter, iwire for the chambermaid, and three times for the 
Mik t. This, tl CD. Oic valet. In certain picturesque 
d#tail« of rovMime Wilkins’s wus coqiiettishly French. 

*' Wlifci IS it I ” he demanded. 

“1 < huif‘ to see if yt>ur luggage had arrived, sir. No 
doiil f your servant is bringing it. Can I be of any assist- 
hti' <■ to you ? ” 

'I ! < man thoughlfully twirled one end of his moustache. 
It wan iiii si»|*»ill!i.g fault in demeanour; but the man was 
proud of hia ii.ouBtachi*. 

'* Tl' ' T>t luiuan being I’ve met here 1 ” thought Edward 
Ibnrv, alt railed too by a gleam in the eye of this eternal 
haunte r of corndors. 

•' Hi* M nant 1 ” He paw that something must be done, 
and quui.lv' Wblkins’s provided valets for emergencies, 
«T\!< usly it < \j'<eted visitors to bring their own valets 
in adflition. Obviously existence without a private valet 
mconreivable to Wilkins’.s. 




“ The fart ia,” said Fxlward Henry, “ I’m in a very awk- 
waril situatum.” He hesitated, seeking to and fro in_hWj 
Diind for particulars of the mtuation. 

“ Sorry to Lear that, sir.” 

“ Yes, a very awkward situation.” He hesitated again^ 
“ I d lK)okrd parages foi niyw lf and my valet on^the 
Mmmtonka, sailing from TilLury at noon to-day, and 
sent him on in front with my stuff, and at the very last 
mrnient Tve been al^olutely prevented from sailing ! You 
see how awkward it is ! 1 haven’t a thing here.” 

H ip indeed, sir. And I suppose l(*s gone on, sir ? ” 

Of course he has 1 He wouldn’t find out till after she 
sailed that 1 wasn’t on beard, 
confusion 


14 


14 


stsrti. 


You know the crush and 
there is on those big liners just before they 
Edward Henry’ had once assisted, under very 
dramatic circuniPtanccs, at the departure of a Transatlantic 
liner from Liverpotd. 

” .lust 80 , sir I ” 

“ I’ve neither servant nor clothes 1 ” 


He considered that 
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80 far be was doing admirably. Indeed, the tale could not 
have been bettered, he thought. His hope was that the 
fellow would not have the idea of consulting the shipping 
intelligence in order to confirm the departure of the Minne¬ 
tonka from Tilbury that day. Possibly the Minne¬ 
tonka never had sailed and never would sail from Tilbury. 
Possibly she had been sold years ago. He had selected the 

first ship’s name that came into his head. What did it 
matter ? 


“ My man,” he added to clinch—the proper word “ man ” 
had only just occurred to him—“ my man can’t be back 
again under three weeks at the soonest.” 


The valet made one half-eager step towards him. 

” If you’re wanting a temporary valet, sir, my son’s out 

of a place for the moment—^through no fault of his own. 

He’s a very good valet, sir, and soon learns a gentleman’s 
ways.” 

“ Yes,” said Edward Henry judiciously. “But could 
he come at once 1 That’s the point.” And he looked at 
his watch, as if to imply that another hour without a valet 
would be more than human nature could stand. 

“ I could have him round here in less than an hour, sir,” 




He’s 


said the hotel valet, comprehending the gesture, 
at Norwich Mews—Berkeley Square way, sir.” 

Edward Henry hesitated. 

“ Very well, then ! ” he said commandingly. “ Send 
for him. Let me see him.” 

He thought— 

“ Dash it 1 I’m at Wilkins’s—I’U be at Wilkins’s ! ” 

“ Certainly, sir I Thank you very much, sir.” 

The hotel valet was retiring when Edward Henry called 
him back. 


“ Stop a moment. I’m just going out. Help me on 
with my overcoat, will you ? ” 

The man jumped. 

“ And you might get me a tooth-brush,” Edward Henry 
airily suggested. “ And I’ve a letter for the post.” 

As he wallced down Devonshire Square in the dark he 
hummed a tune ; certain sign that he was self conscious, 
uneasy, and yet not unhappy. At a small but expensive 
hosier’s in a side street he bought a shirt and a suit of pyja- 
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i^iid ftlso permitted tiniiiGlf t/O t'^mpfccd by & spsciiil 
job line of hair-brushes that the hosier j^d in his fancy 
departm< rit. On bearing the powerful word “ Wilkins’s,” 
tba boei< r promised wiili passionate obsequiousness that 
iba goods si. mid be delivered instantly. 

Edward Henry cooled his excitement by an extended 
ftroll. and finally re-entered the outer hall of the hotel at 
ball-past seven, and sat down therein to see the world. He 
knew by instiD<^t that the boldest lounge suit muH not at 
that boor penetrate farther into the public rooms of Wil¬ 
kins's. 

The w ofM At its haughtiest, was driving up to Wilkins’s to 
est ita dinner in the unrivaik d restaurant, and often guests 
siH,fing at the hotel can e into the outer ball to greet invited 
friends. And Ivlward Henry was so overfaced by visions of 
woman's brilllanee and man’s utter correctness that he 
S’ arrely knew where to look—so apologetic was he for his 
prey lounge suit an<l the cr< ases in liis boots. In less than 
a quarter of an hour be appreciated with painful clearness 
that his entire conception of exhtone^ had been wrong, and 
that he must begin again at the beginning. Nothing in his 
higy.ige at the Majestic would do. His socks would not do, 
DOT his sli<'»s, D^»r the braid on his trousi rs, nor his cuff¬ 
link h. nor Ills ready-made white bow, nor the number of 
St.! la m bis shirt-front, nor the collar of his coat. Nothing I 
Nothing 1 To-morrow would be a full day. 

He ventured apologetically into the lift. In his private 
oomdor a y<.ung man reej^ctfully waited, hat in hand, the 
paternal red-and-black waistcoat by liis side for purposes of 
introducl 11 .n. The young man was wearing a rather shabby 
blue Miit, but a rich and distinguished overcoat that fitted 
him ilL In another five minutes Edward Henry had en¬ 
gaged a skilled 'Valet, aged twenty-four, name Joseph, with 
a tcetimonial of dllriency from Sir Nicholas Winkworth, 
Bart., at a salary of a pound a week and all found. 

Jos^^ph seemed to await instructions. And Edward 
Henry was plated in a new quandary. He knew not 
whether the smali bedroom in the suite was for a child, or 
for life’s maid, or for bis valet. Quite probably it 
would be a sacrik gious defiance of precedent to put a valet 
m the sniaU bedroom. Quite probably WilkiL’s had a 
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iioor for private valets in the roof. Again, quite probably, 
the small bedroom might be, after all, specially destined for 
valets 1 He could not decide, and the most precious thing 
in the universe to him in that crisis was his reputation as a 
man-about-town in the eyes of Joseph. 

But something had to be done. 

“ You’ll sleep in this room,” said Edward Henry, indicat¬ 
ing the door. “ I may want you in the night.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Joseph. 

“ I presume you’ll dine up here, sir,” said Joseph, glanc¬ 
ing at the lounge suit. 

His father had informed him of his new master’s predica¬ 
ment. 

“ I shall,” said Edward Henry. “ You might get the 
menu.” 


rv 

He had a very bad night indeed—owing, no doubt, partly to 
a general uneasiness in his unusual surroundings, and partly 
also to a special uneasiness caused by the propinquity of a 
sleeping valet; but the main origin of it was certainly his 
dreadful anxiety about the question of a first-class tailor. 
In the organization of his new life a first-class tailor was 
essential, and he was not acquainted with a first-class 
London tailor. He did not know a great deal concerning 
clothes, though quite passably well dressed for a provincial, 
but he knew enough to be sure that it was impossible to 
judge the merits of a tailor by his signboard, and therefore 
that if, wandering in the precincts of Bond Street, he en¬ 
tered the first establishment that “ looked likely,” he would 
have a good chance of being “ done in the eye.” So he 
phrased it to himself as he lay in bed. He wanted a definite 
and utterly reliable address. 

He rang the bell. Only, as it happened to be the wrong 
bell, he obtained the presence of Joseph in a roundabout 
way, through the agency of a gentlemaii-in-waiting. Such, 
however, is the human faculty of adaptation to environ¬ 
ment that he was merely amused in the morning by an error 
which, on the previous night, would have put him into a 
sweat. 
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Good moming, sir,” said Joseph. _ _ 

Ivlward Uenrr nodded, his hands under his head as he 
lav on liic l>»ck. * He decided to leave all initiative to Joseph. 
Tlie man dn w up the blinds, and closing the double win¬ 
dows at thfi top opened them very wide at the bottom. 
“ It is a rainv morning, air,” said Joseph, letting in vast 

quaniitHia of air from Devonshire Square. 

fin Nicholas Winkworth Lad been a breezy mas¬ 


ter. 

’ Oh ’ ** murmured Eidward Henry. 

He fl it a can h as contempt for Joseph’s flunkeyism. 
H ti,erto b« had had t he theory that footmen, valets and all 
1 , .ie in rsonal attendants were an inexcusable excrescence 
• tj:f fabric. The mere sight of them often angered 

lijiii, tl.ough for tome reason he had no objection whatever 
t'l ter^.ljty in a nice-loi^king maid—-indeed, rather enjoyed 
It But now, in the pcirson of Joseph, he saw that there 
human or half-human beings born to self-abasement, 
and that, if t’leir destiny was to be fulfilled, valetry was a 
nof^ftKary m titntion. He had no pity for Joseph, no 
shanip in era[»h>ying him. He accirned Joseph ; and yet his 
d* sire, as a man-alxiut-town, to keep Joseph’s esteem, was 
m no way diminished 1 

“ 5Jhall 1 prejmre your bath, sir ? ” asked Joseph, sta- 
ti' !:i*d in a fupple attitude by the side of the bed. 

IpJward Henry was visited by an idea. 

" Have you had yours ? ” he demanded like a pistol-shot. 

Edward Henry saw that Sir Nicholas had never asked 

w* 

that iilar question. 

*' V *’ 

.><*. Sir. 

** Nut had your bath, man ! What on earth do you mean 
by It ^ Go and have your bath at once ! ’ 

A faint sycophantic smile lightened the amazed features 
of Jospith. And hklward Henry thought: “ It’s astonish¬ 
ing. all the sanK-, the way tl ey can read their masters. This 
chap baa seen already that I’m a card. And yet how ? ” 
Yf^n, sir,” said Joseph. 

“ Have your bath in the bathroom here. And be sure to 
If h' e cver^-thing in order for me.” 

I» X • fj 

lea, sir. 

As soon as Joseph had gone Edward Henry jumped out of 
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bed and listened?^ He heard the discreet Joseph respectfully 
push the bolt of the bathroom door. Then he crept with 
noiseless rapidity to the small bedroom and was aware 
therein of a lack of order and of ventilation. The rich and 
distinguished overcoat was hanging on the brass knob at 
the foot of the bed. He seized it, and, scrutinizing the loop, 
read in yellow letters: “ Quayiher <& Cuthering, 47 Vigo 
Streetf TF.” He knew that Quayther & Cuthering must be 
the tailors of Sir Nicholas Winkworth, and hence first class. 


Hoping for the best, and putting his trust in the general 
decency of human nature, he did not trouble himself with 
the problem : was the overcoat a gift or an appropriation ? 
But he preferred to assume the generosity of Sir Nicholas 
rather than the dishonesty of Joseph. 

Repassing the bathroom door he knocked loudly on its 



C- 


^ ’ 



glass. 

“ Don’t be all day 1 he cried. He was in a hurry now. 
An hour later he said to Joseph— 

** I’m going down to Quayther & Cuthering’s.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Joseph, obviously much reassured. 
Nincompoop ! ” Edward Henry exclaimed secretly. 
“ The fool thinks better of me because my tailors are first 
class.” 

But Edward Henry had failed to notice that he himself 
was thinking better of himself because he had adopted first- 
class tailors. 

Beneath the main door of his suite, as he went forth, he 
found a business card of the West End Electric Brougham 
Supply Agency. And downstairs, solely to impress his in¬ 
dividuality on the hall-porter, he showed the card to that 
vizier with the casual question— 

“ These people any good ? ” 

“ An excellent firm, sir.” 

“ What do they charge ? ” 

“ By the week, sir ? ” 

He hesitated. “ Yes, by the week.” 

Twenty guineas, sir.” 

. “ Well, you might telephone for one. Can you get it 

at once ? ” 

V ” Certainly, sir.” 

■ The vizier turned towards the telephone in his lair. 
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*• Hir ? ” 

#< T . . 


•I 


«ftid Edward 
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feaid the vizier calmly. 


I mppoae one wiu oe 

“VWll, «ir, afl a rule, . . . „ 

*' S' rnetjmef I gs.t a couple for one family, sir. . . , , 

j he ftamd jocularly, Edward Henry finished 

hx r.lenchmg. “ I think one wdll do. . . . 1 may possibly 

•eiid for my own car.” . , • 

He drove to Quayther A; Cutbering’s in his electric 

hrr'iir'x'ini and there dropped casually the name of Wink- 
wont. He explained kuroorously bis singular misadven¬ 
ture of the Minnetonka, and was very successful therewith 
—#0 siicccisf 111 , indeed, that he actually began to believe in 
tb» reality of the a«iventure himself, and had an irrational 
impulse to dispatch a wiT*'‘b'SS message to his bewildered 
val< t on board the Minnetonka. 

baboeou* ntlr he paid other fruitful 



bourhood, and at about half-past eleven the fruit was 
arriTing at V\ ilkins’s in the shape of many parcels and 

coinpri‘^ing diverse items in the equijiment of a man- 
about-town, iueh an tie-clips and Innovation trunks. 

Kn liming late to Wilkins’s for lunch he marched jauntily 
into the large brilliant restaurant and commenced an 
ad^quata r« past. Of course he was still wearing bis mediocre 
lounge suit (his sole suit for another two days), but somehow 
the consfK^^esa that Quayther Sc Cuthering were cutting 
out wondrous garnu nts for him in Vigo Street stiffened his 
shoulders and g«ve a mysterious style to that lounge suit. 

Ai lunch he made one mistake and enjoyed one very 
remarkable piece of luck. 

1 be mistake was to order an artichoke. He did not 
know how to eat an artichoke. He had never tried to eat 
an artichoke, and his first essay in this difficult and complex 
craft was a sad faso. It would not have mattered if, at 
the table next to hie own, there had not been two obviously 
exptriPDced W'omcn, one ill dressed, with a red hat, the 
other well dresw d, with a blue hat; one middle-aged, the 
tiiitr mu( h younger ; but both very observant. And even 
•o, it would scarcely have mattered had not the younger 
woman been so slim, pretty and alluring. V/bile tolerably 
careless of the opinion of the red-hatted, plain woman of 
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middle age, he desired the unqualified approval of the 
delightful young thing in the blue hat. They certainly 
interested themselves in his manoeuvres with the artichoke 
and their amusement was imperfectly concealed. He 
forgave the blue hat, but considered that the red hat ought 
to have known better. They could not be princesses, nor 
even titled aristocrats. He supposed them to belong to 
some baccarat-playing county family. 

The piece of luck consisted in the passage down the 
restaurant of the Countess of Chell, who had been lunching 
there with a party, and whom he had known locally in more 
gusty days. The Countess bowed stiffly to the red hat, 
and the red hat responded with eager fulsomeness. It 
seemed to be here as it no longer was in the Five T owns; 
everybody knew everybody ! The red hat and the blue 
might be titled, after all, he thought. Then, by sheer 
accident, the Countess caught sight of himself and stopped 
dead, bringing her escort to a standstill behind her. Edward 
Henry blushed and rose. 

“Is it you, Mr. Machin ? ” murmured the still lovely 
creature warmly. 

They shook hands. Never had social pleasure so thrilled 
him. The conversation was short. He did not presume 
on the past. He knew that here he was not on his own 
ashpit, as they say in the Five Towns. The Countess and 
her escort went forward. Edw'ard Henry sat down again. 

He gave the red and the blue hats one calm glance, which 
they failed to withstand. The affair of the artichoke was 
for ever wiped out. 

After lunch he went forth again in his electric brougham. 
The weather had cleared. The opulent streets were full 
of pride and sunshine. And as he penetrated into one 
shop after another, receiving kowtows, obeisances, curtsies, 
homage, surrender, resignation, submission, he gradually 
comprehended that it takes all sorts to make a world, and 
that those who are called to greatness must accept with 
dignity the ceremonials inseparable from greatness. And 
the world had never seemed to him so fine, nor any adven¬ 
ture so diverting and uplifting as this adventure. 

When he returned to his suite his private corridor was 
piled up with a numerous and excessively attractive 
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Msortirifut of parcels. Josepli took his overcoat and hat 
hiid a new umbrt'lla and }>laccd an easy chair conveniently 

for him in the drawing-room. 

“ (j»i mv bill,” he said shortly to Josejih as he sank into 

the gilded fauteuil. 

” Vet, fdr.” 

One ^vanuge of a valet, he discovered, is that you can 
oi l#*r him to do things which to do yourself would more 
than exhaust }‘»ur moral courage. 

The hlack-ealved genlleinan-in-waiting brought the bill. 
It lay on a salver and was folded, conceivably so as to break 
the shock of it to the reci])iont. 

Kdward Tfenrv took it. 

” Wait a minute,” he said. 

lit read on the bill : “ Apartments, £8. Dinner, £1 
2s. tkjf. Breakfast, 6s, 6d. Lunch, 18«. Half Chablis, 
6*. Cd. Valet’s board, lUe. Tooth-brush, 2s. 6d.” 

” 1 hat’s a bit thick, half a crown for that tooth-brush ! ” 

ha said to himself. ” However-” 

The next inst-ant he blenched once more. 

'* Gosh ! ” he privately exclaimed as he read : “ Paid 
driver of taxi-cab, £2 3s. 6d.” 

He hail forgotten the taxi. But he admired the sang- 
(:^d of Wilkins’s, which paid such trifles as a matter of 
course, without dfugning to disturb a guest by an inquiry. 
\\ ilkins’s rose again in his esteem. 

7 fee total of the bill exceeded thirteen pounds. 

” All right,” be said to the gentleman-in-waiting. 

**Are you leaving to-day, sir?” the being permitted 
feimsf lf to ask. 

” (tf course I’m not leaving to-day! Haven’t I hired 
an electric brougham for a week ? ” Edward Henry burst 

out. “ But 1 suppose I’m entitled to know how much 
I’m spending ! ” 

7 be gentlcnian-in-waiting humVdy bowed and departed. 
Alone in the splendid chamber Edward Henry drew out 
a •wollen pwket-lxiok and examined its crisp, crinkly 
contents, which made a beauteous and a reassuring sight 
” Pooh ! ” he muttered. 

He reckoned he would be living at the rate of about 
fifteen pounds a day, or five thousand five hundred a year. 
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(He did. not count th.e cost of his purchases, because they 
were in the nature of a capital expenditure.) 

Cheap ! ” he muttered. “ For once I’m about living 
up to my income ! ” ° 

The sensation was exquisite in its novelty. 

He ordered tea, and afterwards, feehng sleepy, he went 
fast asleep. 

He awoke to the ringing of the telephone-bell. It was 
quite dark. The telephone-bell continued to ring. 

“ Joseph ! ” he called. 

The valet entered. 

“ What time is it ? ’* 

“ After ten o’clock, sir.” 

” The deuce it is ! ” 

He had slept over four hours ! 

Well, answer that confounded telephone.” 

Joseph obeyed. 

“ It’s a Mr. Bryany, sjr, if I catch the name right,” said 
J oseph. 

Bryany ! For twenty-four hours he had scarcely thought 
of Bryany or the option either. 

Bring the telephone here,” said Edward Henry. 

Tho cord would just reach to his chair. 

“ Hello! Bryany! Is that you ? ” cried Edward 
Henry gaily. 

And then he heard the weakened voice of Mr. Bryany 
in his ear— 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Machin ? I’ve been after you for 
the better part of two days, and now I find you’re staying 
in the same hotel as Mr. Sachs and me ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Edward Henry. 

He understood now why, on the previous day, the dandy 
introducing him to his suite had smiled a welcome at the 
name of Alderman Machin, and why Joseph had accepted 
so naturally the command to take a bath. Bryany had 
been talking. Bryany had been recounting his exploits as 
a card. 

The voice of Bryany in his ear continued— 

** Look here ! I’ve got Miss Euclid here and some friends 
of hers. Of course she wants to see you at once. Can you 
come down ? ” 


STO THE T 

He hcsitat<ed. 
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He could not come down. He 
• till the next day hut one. 
h . i the voice of Bryany— 

< * w* fI f* 1 ^ 

“ 1 cftVt,” eaid Edward Henry. “ Tm not very well. 
Bat liiiten. All of you oome up to my rooms here and have 
ppr, win you ? Suite 48.” 

“ 111 the hidy/’ said the voice of Bryany, altered 
now, and a ft w seconds later : ” We’re coining.” 

" Joseph,” Edward Henry gave orders ra])idly as he 
took off his and removed the pocket-book from it. 

” Tm ill, you undf-rstand. Anyhow, not well. Take this,” 
haodio^ him the coat, ” and bring me the new dressing- 
foifn out of that green cardl>oard box from Rollet s I 
think It is. And then gist the supper menu. I’m very 

hungry. I’ve had no dinner.” 

Within SIX ty Hcronds he sat in state, wearing a grandiose 
yaflow < 1 ressing"goa n. The change was accomplished 
in time. Mr. Brysnv entered, and not only Mr. 
BrfSiiy but Mr. Seven Sachs, and not only these, but the 
Udv who had worn « red hat at lunch. 





« I 


Rose Euclid,” said Mr. Bryany, puffing 


ing 


CHAPTER IV 



ENTKY INTO THE TIIEATIUCAL WORLD 


I 

O NCE, OB s short visit to London, Eld ward Henry had 
paid half a rrewn to be let into a cefCSin enclosure 
with a very low ceiling. This enclosure was already 
crowded with some three hundred people, s tting and 
standing. El s ard Henry had stood in the only unoccupied 
spot be could find, behind a pillar. When he had made 
himself as comfortable as possible by turning up his collar 
against the sharp winds that continually entered from the 
street, he had peered forward, and seen in front of his 
enclosure another and larger enclosure also crowded 
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with people, but more expensive people. After a blank 
mterval of thirty minutes a band had begun to S 
at an incredible distance in front of him, extinguishinc 

the noises of traffic in the street. After another Inteml 
an oblong space rather farther off even than the band 
suddenly grew bright, and Edward Henry, by curving his 
neck first to one side of the pillar and then to the other 
had had tantalizing glimpses of the interior of a dolls’ 
dr^ing-room and of male and female doUs therein. 

He could only see, even partially, the inferior half of the 

drawing-room—a little higher than the heads of the dolls 

—because the rest was cut off from his vision by the lowness 
of his own ceiling. 

The dolls were talking, but he could not catch clearly 
what they said, save at the rare moments when an omnibus 
or a van did not happen to be thundering down the street 
behind him. Then one special doll had come exquisitely 
into the drawing-room, and at the sight of her the five 
hundred people in front of him, and numbers of other 
people perched hidden beyond his ceiling, had clapped 
fervently and even cried aloud in their excitement. An d 
he, too, had clapped fervently, and had muttered “ Bravo I ” 
This special doll was a marvel of touching and persuasive 
grace, with a voice—when Edward Henry could hear it—■ 
that melted the spine. This special doll had every elegance 
and seemed to be in the highest pride of youth. 

At the close of the affair, as this special doll sank into 
the embrace of a male doll from whom she had been un¬ 
justly separated, and then straightened herself, deliciously 
and confidently smiling, to take the tremendous applause 

Henry and the rest, Edward Henry thought 

that he had never assi ted a<t a triumph so genuine and 
so inspiring. 

Oblivious of the pain in his neck, and of the choking, 
foul atmosphere of the enclosure, accurately described as 

Bit, he had ^ gone forth into the street with a sub¬ 
conscious notion in his head that the special doll was more 
than human, was half divine. And he had said afterwards, 
with immense satisfaction, at Bursley; “Yes, I saw Rose 
Euclid in * Flower of the Heart.’ ” 


He had never set eyes on her since. 
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And now on thii dav at W ilkins s, ne naa Been m luc 

, and h. «»rain before him in his pnvate 

l«rl"ur • fade 1 and atoutish woman, negligently if expen- 
iivelT drewd. with a fatigued, nervous, watery glance, 
an iinnat iiral, pale-violet complexion, a wrinkled skm and 
d ved bair ; A woman of whom it might be said that she had 
ewaped grandniotlif rhood, if indeed fihe had escaped it, 
by mere lurk—-and he was point-blank commanded to 
behrv# that slie and Rose Euclid were the same 


perwm. , n i.- 

It wM one of the most shatu nng shocks of all his career, 

m!,Kh never!hrlfSS had not been untunuiltuous. PAnd 

M !iin hi« dresfiinp gown- which nobody remarked upon— 

he was bniy picking up and piecing together, as quickly as 

! «• could, the shivered fragments of his ideas. 

He literally did not recognize Rose Euclid. True, fifteen 

yean had pas?*rd since the night in the pit! And he himself 

was fiftern yoars <*ldcr. Hut in his mind he had never 

pirturrd anv change in Hose Euclid. T rue, he had been 

famihaT with the enormous renown of Rose Euclid as far 

ba< k as he could lymemlier taking any interest in theatrical 

advert is< in<*!its ! Rut he had not permitted her to reach 

an age of more than about thirty-one or two. \N hcreas he 

fKiw |•f’r(•rived that even the exquisite doll in paradise that 

he had ^oaU'd over from his pit must have been quite 

1 l iftV'five—^lon. . . . 


V\ ell, he acomfully pitied Rose Euclid ! He blamed her 
ff»r not having accomplished the miracle of eternal youth. 
He actually considered that she bad cheated him. “ Is 
1 his all I What a swindle ! ” he thought, as he was piecing 
icgether the shivered fragments of his ideas into a new 
pMitiem. He had felt much the same as a boy, at Bursley 
Annual Wakc^a once, on entering a booth which promised 
hoiTfirs and did not supply them. He had been “ done ** 
all these vfars. . . . 

Reluctantlv he admitted that Rose Euclid could not 
help her age. Rut, at any rate, she ought to have grown 
elder beautifully, with charming dignity and vivacity—in 
fact, fhe ought to have contrived to be old and young 
■iinultaneou^y. Or, in the alternative, she ought to have 
modestly retired into the country and lived on her memories 
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At worst, she ought to have looked famous. And becausft 
her name and fame and photographs as an emotional actress 
|acl been contmually m the newspapers, therefore she ought 
have been refined, delicate, distinguished and full of 
mtty and pacious smaU-talk. That she had played the 
heroine of Flower of the Heart ” four hundred times, and 
the herome of “ The Grenadier ” four hundred and fifty 
times, and the heroine of “ The Wife’s Ordeal ” nearly five 
^ndred times, made it incumbent upon her, in Edward 
Henry s subconscious opinion, to possess all the talents of a 
woman oi^he world and all the virgin freshness of a girl. 


Wliicli slid^Ws liow cmellv fitnni 

Tfw j-iiVA w cij u. xicjLuy wna m 

comparison with the enlightened rest of us. 

^y (he protested secretly), she was even tongue-tied! 
“ Glad to meet you, Mr. Machin,” she said awkwardly, 
m a weak voice, with a pecuhar gesture as she shook hands. 
Then, a mechanical, nervous giggle ; and then silence! 

“ Happy to make your acquaintance, sir,” said ]\Ir. 
Seven Sachs, and the arch-famous American actor-author 
also lapsed into silence. But the silence of Mr. Seven 
Sachs was different from Rose Euclid’s. He was not shy. 
A dark and handsome, tranquil, youngish man, with a 
redoubtable square chin, dehcately rounded at the comers, 
he strikingly resembled his own figure on the stage; and 
moreover, he seemed to regard silence as a natural and 
proper condition. He simply stood, in a graceful po.sture, 
with his muscles at ease, and waited. Mr. Bryany, behind, 
seemed to be reduced in stature, and to have become apolo¬ 
getic for himself in the presence of greatness. 

Still, Mr. Bryany did say something. 

- Said Mr. Bryany— 

Sorry to hear you’ve been seedy, Mr. Machin ! ” 

Gh, yes I ” Rose Euclid blurted out, as if shot. “ It’s 
very good of you to ask us up here.” 

Mr. Seven Sachs concurred, adding that he hoped the 
illness was not serious. 

Edward Henry said it was not. 

Won’t you sit down, all of you ? 

“ Miss—er—Euclid-” 


said Edward Henry. 
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Thfjr &11 bat down except Mr. Bryany. 

“ Sit down, Bryany,*' said Edward Henry. “ I’m glad 
to be able to return your hospitality at the Turk’s Head.” 

1 hia waa a blow for Mr. Bryany, who obviously felt it, 
ari<l grew even more apologetic as he fumbled with assumed 
rfinghtliness at a chair. 

“ Fancy your being here all the time ! ” said he. ** And 
me bjxjldng for you everywhere-” 

" Mr. Bryany,” Seven Sachs interrupted him calmly, 
” have you got those letters off ? ” 

“ Not yet, air.” ^ 

Seven Sacha urbanely smiled. ” I think we ought to get 

them off to night.” 

“ Ct rtainly,” agreed Mr. Bryany with eagerness, and 
moved towards the door. ^ 

Here’s the key of my sitting-room,” Seve^Sachs 
?Aof»f>ed him, producing a key. 

Mr. Bryany, by a mischance catching Edward Henry’s 
•ye as he look the key, blushed. 

In a moment Edward Henry was alone with the two 
sihnt cclebriticF. 

” Well,” «sid Edward Henry to himself, ” I’ve let myself 
in for it this time—no mistake ! What in the name of 
common sense am ] doing here ? ” 

Kota Euclid coughed and arranged the folds of her dress. 

” 1 aufipotc, like most Americans, you see all the sights,” 
•aid Edward H enrv to Seven Sachs—the Five Towns is 
much visited by Americans. ” What do you think of my 
dressing-gown t ” 

” Bully! ” said Seven Sachs, with the faintest twinkle. 
And Rose Euclid gave the mechanical, nervous giggle. 

“ I can do with this chap,” thought PMward Henry. 

The gcntlcman-in-waiting entered with the supper menu. 

” 1 bank heaven ! ” thought Edward Henry. 

Rose EucUd, requested to order a supper after her own 
mind, stared vaguely at the menu for some moments, and 
then said that she did not know what to order. 

A^ichokes i ” Edward Henry blandly suggested. 

Again the giggle, followed this time by a flush ! And 
suddenly Edward Henry recognized in her the entrancing 
creature of fifteen years ago 1 Her heatd thrown back. 
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she had put her left hand behind her and was groping with 
her long fingers for an object to touch. Having foimd at 
length the arm of another chair, she drew her fingers fever¬ 
ishly along its surface. He vividly remembered the gesture 
in “ Flower of the Heart.” She had used it with terrific 
effect at every grand emotional crisis of the play. He now 
recognized even her face ! 

“ Did Mr. Bryany tell you that my two boys are coming 

^ ? ” said she. “ I left them behind to do some tele- 
boning for me.” 

“ Delighted ! ” said Edward Henry. The more the 
merrier ! ” 

And he hoped that he spoke true. 

But her two boys ! 

** Mr. Marrier—he’s a young manager. I 
whether you know him; very, very talented. 

Trent.”. 

“ Same name as my dog,” Edward Henry indiscreetly 
murmured—and his fancy flew back to the home he had 
quitted ; and Wilkins’s and everybody in it grew transiently 
unreal to him. 

“ Delighted ! ” he said again. 

He was reheved that her two boys were not her offspring. 
That, at least, was something gained. 

“ You know—^the dramatist,” said Rose Euclid, appar¬ 
ently disappointed by the effect on Edward Henry of the 
name of Carlo Trent. 

“ Really ! ” said Edward Henry. “ I hope he won’t 
mind me being in a dressing-gown.” 

The gentleman-in-waiting, obsequiously restive, managed 
to choose the supper himself. Leaving, he reached the door 
just in time to hold it open for the entrance of Mr. Marrier 
and Mr. Carlo Trent, who were talking with noticeable 
freedom and emphasis, in an accent which in the Five Towns 
is known as the “ haw haw,” the “ lah-di-dah ” or the 
“ Kensingtonian ” accent. 


11 

/ 

Within ten minutes, within less than ten minutes, Aider- 
man Edward Henry Machin’s supper-party at Wilkins’s 
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WM to woiiderfully changed for the^better that Edward 
H< riTT might have been excufied for not recognizing it as 

hi# OVT3. 

The service at Wilkina’i, where they profoundly under¬ 
mood human nature, was very intelligent. Somewhere in a 
eentral burf &a at W ilkins’s sat a psychologist, who knew, 
for example, that a 8upj»er commanded on the spur of the 
moment must be produced instantly if it is to be enjoyed. 
Dflay in tlicae ra[»ricious rases impairs the ecstasy and 
thmlnre lesse ns the clian<» of other similar meals being 
conuiianded at the same cRtablishment. Hence, no sooner 
had the genih inan-in-waiting disappeared with the order 
than reftain esqnirca appeared with the limbs and body 
of a table wliirh they w t up in Edward Henry’s drawing¬ 
room, aii'l tlif y covered the board with a damask cloth and 
half cover*‘1 the damask cloth with flowers, glasses and 
plati*s. and laid a special private wire from the skirting- 

near the hearth tfi a spot on the table beneath Edward 
Henry’s left hand, ao that he could summon courtiers on 
the dighf^Rt provocaiion with the minimum of exertioir.s 
1 hen mini' ‘lu>t<dy I rown bread aim butter and lemons and 
red pep|H*r came, followed by oysters, followed by bottles 
of pale wme, lx>th still and sparkling. Thus, before the 
principal dishes had even begun to frizzle in the distant 
kitchens, the reveller* were under the illusion that theentirei 
•upper was wailing just outside the door. . . . 

Yes, they were revellers now ! For the advent of her 
TOltng men had transformed Rose Euclid, and Rose Euclid 
Mfd transformed the general situation. At the table, 
Edwani Henry occu]»ied one side of it, Mr. Seven Sachs 
wenpied the aide opj>osite, Mr. Marrier, the very, very 
talented young manager, occupied the side to Edward 
Henry’s heft, and Rose Euclid and Carlo Trent together 
occupied the aide to his right. 

7 rent Marrier were each about thirty years of age. Trent, 
with a deep voice, had extremely lustrous eyes, which eyes 
Cl >ntiriually dwelt on Roto Euelid in admiration. Appar- 
ently, ail tlie needed in this valley was oysters and admira¬ 
tion. and ahe now had both in unlimited quantities. 

” Oyitcra are darlings,” she said, as she swallowed the 

first. 




Trent kissed 



1 , , , ^and respectfully—for she was 

©Id enough to be his mother. ^ 


■D greatest tragic actress in the world 

Ka-ose ! said he in the Kensingtonian bass. ’ 

-Cl/ moments earher Rose Euclid had whispered to 
Edward Henry that Carlo Trent was the greatest dramatic 
poet m the world. She flowered now beneath the sun of 


those dark lustrous eyes and the soft rain of that admiration 
from the greatest dramatic poet in the world. It really 
did seem to Edward Henry that she grew younger. Assur¬ 
edly she grew more girhsh and her voice improved. And 
then the bottles began to pop, and it was as though the 
action of uncorking wine automatically uncorked hearts 
also. Mr. Seven Sachs, sitting square and upright, smiled 
gaily at Edward Henry across the gleaming table and raised 
a glass. Little Harrier, who at nearly all times had a most 
enthusiastic smile, did the same. In the result five glasses 

Edward 


met over tne central bed of chrysanthemums 

Henry was happy. Surrounded by enigmas—for he had 

no conception whatever why Rose Euchd had brought 

any of the three men to his table—he was nevertheless 
uplifted. 


As he looked about him, at the rich table, and at the 
glittering chandelier overhead (albeit the lamps thereof 
were inferior to his own), and at the expanses of soft carpet, 
and at the silken-textured walls, and at the voluptuous 
curtains, and at the couple of impeccable gentlemen-in- 
waiting, and at Joseph, who knew bia place behind his 
master’s chair—he came to the justifiable conclusion that 
money was a marvellous thing, and the workings of com¬ 
merce mysterious and beautiful. He had invented the 
Five Towns Thrift Club ; working men and their wives in 


the Five Towns were payi_ __ _ _ 

and shilhngs weekly into his club, and finding the trans¬ 
action a real convenience—and lo ! he was entertaining 


celebrities at Wilkins’s. 


For, mind you, they were celebrities. He knew Seven 
Sachs was a celebrity because he had verily seen him act— 
and act very well—in his own play, and because his name 
in letters a foot high had dominated all the hoardings of 
the Five Towns. As for Rose Euchd. could there be a 
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ffWftter o«l»*Trity ? Such was the strange power of the 
wPttUr legend concerning her that even now despite the 
am fearful shock of di^appointment, Edward Henry could 
nnt Ciiffi hf-r by her name without self-consciously stumbling 
TJt irith I curious ihriU. And further, he was revising 
Lis judgment of her, as well as lowering her age slightly. ^ 
tin coming into tlio room she had doubtless been almost 
M startled as himself, and her constrained muteness had 
probably due to a guilty feeling in the matter of passing 
too open remsiks to a friend about a perfect strangers 
Eianner of eating artichokes. The which supposition 
flattered him. (By the way, he wished she had brought 
the young friend who had shared her amusement over his 
artichokes.) With regard to the other two men, he was 
quite ready to believe that Carlo Trent was the world s 

dramatic jKiet, and to admit the exceeding talent 
of Mr. Marrier as a theatrical manager. . . . In fact, un¬ 
mistakable celebrities, one and aU ! He himself was a 
cfli.bnty. A c<*rtain quality in the attitude of each of^his 
g i. eta showed clearly that they considered him a celebrity, 
and not only a celebrity but a card—Bryany must have 
l*ern talking—and the conviction of this rendered him 
happy. His Tii.agnifKenI hunger rendered him still happier. 
And the reflection that Brii.dley owed him half a crown put 
» top on his bliss! 

" 1 like your dressing-gown, Mr. Machin,” said Carlo 
Trent suddenly, after bis first spoonful of soup. 

” Therti needn’t apologize for it! ” Edward Henry replied. 

" It is the dressing-gown of my drc'ams,” Carlo Trent 



went on. 

"Well,” «>aid Edw'ard Henry, "as we’re on the subject, 
] like your shirt-front.” 

Carlo Trent was wearing a soft shirt. The other three 
shirts were all rigidly starched. Hit he rto Edward Henry 
hftil imagined that a fashionable evening shirt should be, 
before aught else, bullet-proof. He now appreciated the 
distinciion of a frilled and gently flowing breast-plate, 
especially when a broad purple eyeglass ribbon wandered 
across it. Rose Euclid gazed in modest transport at Carlo’s 
chest. 

" The colour,” Carlo proceeded, ignoring Edward Henry’s 
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compliment, “ the colour is inspiring. So is the texture. 
I have a woman’s delight in textures. I could certainly 
produce better hexameters in such a dressing-gown.” 

AlfTOugh Edward Henry, owing to an unfortunate hiatus 
in his education, did not know what a hexameter might be, 
he was artist enough to comprehend the effect of attire on 
creative work, for he had noticed that he himself could 
make more money in one necktie than in another, and he 
would instinctively take particular care in the morning 
choice of a cravat on days when he meditated a great coup. 

“ Why don’t you get one ? ” Harrier suggested. 

“ Do you really think I could 1 ” asked Carlo Trent, as 
if the nossibility were shimmering far out of his reach like 
a rainbow. 

“ Rather ! ” smiled Harrier. “ I don’t mind laying a 
fiver that Hr. Hachin’s dressing-gown came from Drook’s 
in Old Bond Street.” But instead of saying “ Old ” he 
said “Ehoold.” 

f “ It did,” Edward Henry admitted. 

Hr. Harrier beamed with satisfaction. 

“ Drook’s, you say,” murmured Carlo Trent. ** Old 
Bond Street,” and wrote down the information on his shirt 
cuff. 

Rose Euclid watched him write. 

“ Yes, Carlo,” said she. “ But don’t you think we’d 
better begin to talk about the theatre ? You haven’t told 
me yet if you got hold of Longay on the ’phone.” 

“ Of course we got hold of him,” said Harrier. “ He 
agrees with me that ‘ The Intellectual ’ is a better name for 

it.” 

Rose Euclid clapped her hands. 

“ I’m so glad ! ” she cried. “ Now what do you think 
of it as a name, Hr. Hachin—‘ The Intellectual Theatre ’ ? 
You see it’s most important we should settle on the name, 
isn’t it ? ” 

It is no exaggeration to say that Edward Henry felt 
a wave of cold in the small of his back, and also a sinking 
away of the nevertheless quite solid chair on which he sat. 
He had more than the typical Englishman’s sane distrust 
of that morbid word “ Intellectual.” His attitude towards 
it amounted to active dislike. If ever he used it, he would 
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OD no fcooount u!^ it alone ; he would say, “ Intellectual and 
fcil that •ort of thing ! ” with an air of pushing violently 
away from him everything that the phrase implied. 1 he 
Doti'-n of ba[)tiring a theatre with the fearsome word 
horrified him. Still, he had to maintain his nerve and his 
lepule. So he drank some champagne, and smiled non- 
rlialantly as the imperturbable duellist smiles while the 
pistoU are being examined. 

** \Ve^-” be murmured. ^ 

'• You lee,” Marrier broke in, with the smile ecstatic, 
almost dancing on his chair. “ There’s no U8e_^ in com- 
nnuniae. Compromise is and always has been the curse 
of thia country. The unintellectual drahma is dead—dead.^ 
Naoobody ran dony that. All the box-offices in the West * 
are proclaiming it-” 

'* Should you call your play int-ellectual, Mr. Sachs ? 
Edward Henry inquired across the table. 

" 1 scarcely know,” said Mr. Seven Sachs calmly. I 
know I’ve played it myself fifteen hundred and two timesf ■ 
and that’s saying nothing of my three subsidiary companies 
on the road.” 

” What ii Mr. Sachs’s play ? ” asked Carlo Trent fret¬ 
fully. ^ 

” Don’t you know. Carlo ? ” Rose Euclid patted him. 

” ‘ Overheard.’ ” 

” Oh ! I’ve never seen it.” 

” But it was on all the hoardings ! ” 

” I never read the hoardings,” said Carlo. ” Is it in 
verse ’ ” 

” No, it isn’t,” Mr. Seven Sachs briefly respond^. ” But j 
I’ve made over six hundred thousand dollars out of “ 

H.” 

” Then of course it’s intellectual! ” asserted Mr. Marrier 
poiritively. ” That proves it. I’m sorry I’ve not seen -it 
cither; but it must be intellectual. The day of the un- , 
iiitellectual drahma is over. The people won’t have it. ^ 

a must have faith in the people, and we can’t show our 
faith better than by calling our theatre by its proper name 
—' The Intellectual Theatre ! ’ ” 

(” theatre ! ” thought Edward Henry. ** What’s J 
he got to do with it ? ”) ™ 
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“ I don’t know that I’m so much in love with your 
j^tellectual/ ” muttered CarloTrent. 

f “ Aren't you 1 ” protested Role Euclid, shocked. 

“ Of course I’m not,” said Carlo. “ I told you before, 
and I tell you now, that there’s only one name for the 
theatre—‘ The Muses’ Theatre ! ’ ” 

“ Perhaps you’re right! ” Rose agreed, as if a swift 
revelation had come to her. “ Yes, you’re right.” 

(“ She’ll make a cheerful sort of partner for a fellow,” 
thought Edward Henry, “ if she’s in the habit of changing 
her mind like that every thirty seconds.” His appetite 
had gone. He could only drink.) 

“ Naturally, I’m right! Aren’t we going to open with my 
play, and isn’t my play in verse 1 . . . I’m sure you’ll 
agree with me, Mr. Machin, that there is no real drama 
except the poetical drama.” 

Edward Henry was entirely at a loss. Indeed, he was 
drowning in his dressing-gown, so favourable to the com¬ 
position of hexameters. 

“ Poetry . . .” he vaguely breathed. 

Yes, sir,” said Carlo Trent. “ Poetry.” 

** I’ve never read any poetry in my life,” said Edward 
Henr^^ike a desperate criminal. “Not a line.” 

Whereupon Carlo Trent rose up from his seat, and his 
eyeglasses dangled in front of Iiim. 

“ Mr. Machin,” said he with the utmost benevolence. 
“ This is the most interesting thing I’ve ever come across. 
Do you know, you’re precisely the man I’ve always been 
wanting to meet ? . . . The virgin mind. The clean 
slate. . . . Do you know, you’re precisely the man that 
it’s my ambition to write for ? ” 

“ It’s very kind of you,” said Edward Henry feebly; 

beaten, and consciouslv beaten. 

* ^ 

(He thought miserably— 

“ What would Nellie tliink if she saw me in this gang ? ”) 

Carlo Trent went on, turning to Rose Euclid— 

“ Rose, will you recite those lines of Nashe ? ” 

Rose Euclid began to blush. 

• *1 99 

That bit you taught me the day before yesterday ’ 

■ “ Only the three lines ! No more ! They are the very 
essence of poetry—poetry at its purest. We’ll see the 
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effect of them on Mr. Machin. We’ll just see. ^ It’s the 
opportunity to teat my theory. Now, there’s a good 

* 1 T-l 

“ Oh 1 I can’t. I’m too nervous,” stammered Rose. 
“You can, and you must,” said Carlo, gazing at her 
in homage. ” Kol)ody in the world can say them as well 

M you can. Now ! ” 

Eticlid stood up. 

<^yiie moment,” Cano stopped her. “ There’s too much 
.. W« can’t do with all this light. Mr. Machin—do 

you inind ? ” 

A wave of the hand and all the lights were extinguished, 
vr a lamp on ^e juantelpiecie, and in the disconcertingly 
dark#*ned room Hose KucUd turned her face towards the 
r»T from this solitary silk-shade*! globe. 

H**r hand gro[>cd out behind her, found the table-cloth 
and }>egan to scratch it agitatedly. She lifted her head. 
She wan the actress, imprcs.sive and^subjugating, and 
Kdwaid Jlcnrv felt her power. Then she intoned— 



BrigktfifeM falls from the air ; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
^ust hath closed Helen's eye. 


And she ceased and sat down. There was a silenca. 
” Btavo 1 ” murmured Carlo Trent. 

** Braoo ! ” murmured Mr. Marrier. 


Edward Henry in the gloom caught Mr. Seven Sach’s 
anahcrable observant smile across the table. 

” Well, Mr. Machin ? ” said Carlo Trent. 

Edward Henry had felt a tremor at thejvibrations of 
Rose Euclid’s voice. But the words she uttered bad set 
»P no dear image in his mind, unl'css it might be of some 
solid body falling from the air, or of a young woman named 
Helen, walking along Trafalgar Road, Bursley, on a dusty 

day, end getting the dust in her eyes. He knew not what 
to answer. 

” lf» that all there is of it ? ” he asked at length. 

Carlo Trent said— 


” It’s from Tbomae Nashe’s ‘ Song in Time of Pestilence.* 
Tbs dodng Imc? of the verse are— 
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“ I am sick, I must die— 

Lord, have mercy on me! 

“ Well,” said Edward Henry, recovering, “ I rather like 
the end. I think the end’s very appropriate.” 

Mr. Seven Sachs choked over his wine, and kept on 
choking. 


m 






JL. 






Mr. Marrier was the first to recover from this blow to 
the prestige of poetry. Or perhaps it would be more honest 
to say that Mr. Marrier had suffered no inconvenience 
from the contretemps. His apparent gleeful zest in life had 
ot been impaired. He was a born optimist, of an extreme 
type unknown beyond the circumferences of theatrical 
circles. 

“ I 5 a?/,” he emphasized, “ I’ve got an ideah. We ought 
to be photographed like that. Do you no end of good.” 
He glanced encouragingly at Rose Euclid. “ Don’t you see 
it in the illustrated papers ? ‘ A prayvate supper-party 

at Wilkins’s Hotel. Miss Ra-ose Euclid reciting verse at 
a discussion of the plans for her new theatre in Piccadilly 
Circus. The figures, reading from left to right, are, Mr. 
Seven Sachs, the famous actor-author. Miss Rose Euchd, 
Mr. Carlo Trent, the celebrated dramatic poet, Mr. Aider- 
man Machin, the weff-known Midlands capitalist,’ and so 
* ! ” Mr. Marrier repeated, “ and so on.” 

“ It’s a notion,” said Rose Euclid dreamily, 

“ But how can we be photographed ? ” Carlo Trent 
demanded with irritation. 


on 


ii 




Perfectly easy. 

“ Now 1 ” 

“ In ten minutes. 

Street.” 

Would he come at once ? ” 
watch. 


I know a photographer in Brook 


Carlo Trent frowned at his 


“ Rather ! ” Mr. Marrier gaily soothed him, as he went 
over to the telephone. And Mr. Marrier’s bright, boyish 
face radiated fort^the assurance that nothing in all his 
existence had more completely filled him with sincere joy 




t 
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ih»n tliB cDt<?rprise of^JSring a photograph of the party. 
Eren in giving the photographer’s number—he was one 
nf tliose prodigies who remember infallibly.^11 telephone 
nunitxif*—liis voice seemed to gloat upon liis project. 

! And while Mr. Marricr, havu^ obtained communication 
wish iliS pbotogra|)her, wiis saying gloriously into the tele- 
jhonc; “Yes, Wilkins’s. No. Quite private. I’ve got 
M;-' Roie Eu<lid li*-e, and Mr. Seven Sachs”—while Mr. 
Msrre r was t lius proceeding with his lis t of s tar attractions, 

E<lward tTenry was thinking— ’ 

“ ‘ Utf licw tJuMtre ’—now. It was * his ’ a few nunutes 
t Afk ' . . . * The well-known Midlands capitalist,’ eh ? 

Oh! Ah!”) 

He draiik again. He paid to himself: ” I’ve had all I 
ran djgf'Ht of this lx*.aslly balloony stuff.” (He meant the 
fhAmp-igne.) “HI finish the glass I’m bound to have a 
h.i'l night.” And he finhhcd the glass, and planked it down 
hrinly on the table. 

'* Well,” he r«*ni}irked aloud cheerfully. ” If we’re to be 
photographed, 1 suppose we shall want a bit more light on 


the iuhject. 

Joseph sprang to the switches. 

'* Phase I “ Carlo Trent raised a protesting hand. 

The switches were not turned. In the beautiful dimness 
the greatest tragic actress in the world and the greatest 
dramatic poot in the world gazed at each other, seeking 
and Ending solace in mutual esteem. 

“ I suppose it wT.iiMn't do to call it the Euclid Theatre ? ” 
Rom questioasd casually, witliout moving her eyes. 
Splendid ! ” cried Mr. Marrier from the telephone. 

It all d> pends whether there are enough mathematical 
•tiidcnts in London to fill the theatre for a run,” said 

Kdwa,rd Henry. 

_ 

“OhI D'you think so?” murmured Rose, surprised 
and vaguely puzzled. 




if 


At that instant Edward Henry might have rushed from 
'he r>»oni and taken the niaht-mail back to the Five Towns, 

w * 

ir i 1 ‘ ver any mons have ventured into the perils of London, 
f <’arlo Trent had not turned his head, and signified by 
« ■ urt, ’’■ ^uctant laugh that he saw the joke. For Edward 
Henry could no longer depend on Mr. Seven Sachs. Mr." 




□ 

Seven Sachs had to take the greatest pains to keep the 
muscles of his face in strict order. ^ The slightest laxity with 
them—and he would have been involved in another and 


more serious suffocation. 

“ No,” said Carlo Trent, “ ‘ The Muses’ Theatre ’ is the 
only possible title. There is money in the poetical drama. 
He looked hard at Edward Henry, as though to stare down 
the memory of the failure of Nashe’s verse. I don t want 
money. I hate the thought of money. But money is the 
only proof of democratic appreciation, and that is what 
I need, and what every artist needs. . . . Dont you 
think there’s money in the poetical drama, Mr. Sachs ? 

“ Not in America,” said Mr. Sachs. ** London is a queer 

place.” ... ,» 

“ Look at the runs of Stephen Phillips s pla,ys 

“ Yes. ... I only reckon to know America.” 

“ Look at what Pilgrim’s made out of Shakespeare. 

“ I thought you were talking about poetry, said Edward 

Henry too hastily. _ , .in j 

“ And isn’t Shakespeare poetry ? ” Carlo Trent challenged. 

“ Well, I suppose if you put it in that way, ^ ts 1 
Edward Henry cautiously admitted, humbled. He was 
under the disadvantage of never having either seen or read 
“ Shakespeare.” His sure instinct had always warned mm 

against being drawn into ** Shakespeare. ^ 

“ And has Miss Euclid ever done anything finer tnan 


Constance ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Edward Henry pleaded. 

“Why—Miss Euclid in ‘King John’- 

“ I never saw ‘ King John,’ ” said Edward Henry. _ 
“Ho you mean to say'' expostulated Carlo trent m 
italics, “ that you never saw Bose Euclid as Constance 
And Edward Henry, shaking his abashed head, perceive 

that his life had been wasted. 

Carlo, for a few moments, grew reflective and sorter. 

“ It’s one of my earliest and inost precious boyish memor¬ 
ies,” he murmured, as he examined the ceiling. t mus 

have been in eighteen-” , • i. i.„;i i,iof 

Kose Euclid abandoned the ic^with which she had just 

been served, and by a single gesture (Hew Carlo s a_ ^ 
away from the ceiling, and towards the fact tha i 
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bt cluiruiy on hia part to indulge further in the chronology 

of her career. 8he began to blush again. 

\1r Mamer, now back at the table after a Bucceseful 

fx;- litioD, U araed over his ice— 

' jf was TOUT * Constance * that led to your friendship 
,„h ,1 of ChoU, wasn’t it, Ra-ose ? Vou koow.” 

he turned to Edward Henry, “ Miss Euclid and the Countess 

ars virry intimate,” 

“Yrr I know,” said Edward Henry. 

Rose Enrhd continued to blush. Her agitated hand 

scratched the back of the chair behind her. 

” Even Sir John Pilgrim admits I can act Shakespeare, 
she said in a thick mournful voice, looking at the cloth 
an she pronounced the august name of the head of the 
drun »tir jtroh ssion. ” It may surprise you to know, Mr.' 
Ma hin, that about a month ago, after he’d quarrelled with 
Seiiga Orpgf»ry, Sir John asked me if I’d care to star with 
him on hia Shakcipearean tour round the world next spring, 
a^id I said I would if he’d include Carlo’s poetical play, 

' The Orient Pearl,’ and he wouldn’t! No, he wouldn’t! 
And now he’s got little Cora Pryde ! She isn’t twenty-two, 
and s!ie’i going to play Juliet! Can you imagine such a 
Uiing ! As if a mere girl could x'l®^y Jnliet! ” 

Carlo observed the mature actress with deep satisfaction, 
proud of her, and proud also of himself. 

** I wouldn’t go with T’ilgrim now,” exclaimed Rose 
passionately, ” not if he went down on hip knees to me ! ’* 
” And nothing on earth w’ould induce me to let him have 
* The Orient Pearl ’! ” Carlo Trent asseverated with equal 
passion. ” He’s lost that for ever! ” he added grimly. 
*' It won’t be he who’ll collar the profits out of that! It’ll 

just l*e <>iiT velvet! ” 

” Not if he went down on his knees to me»!“” Rose was 
repeating to herself with fervency. 

The calm of de Kpair took possession of Edw’ard Henry, 
He felt tliat he must act immediately—he knew his oi^ 
mood, by long experience. Exploring the pockets of the 
dressing-gown which had aroused the longing of the greatest 
dramatic poet in the world, he discovered in one of them 
p^cisely the piece of apparatus he required—namely, a 
•op of paper suitable for writing. It was a carbon duplicate 
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of the biU for the dressing-gown, and showed the word 
“ Drook ” in massive printed black, and the figures £4 4«. 
in faint blue. He drew a pencil from his waistcoat and 
inscribed on the paper— 

“ Go out, and then come back in a couple of minutes and 
tell me some one .wants to speak to me urgently in the next 
room.” 

With a minimum of ostentation he gave the document 
to Joseph, who, evidently well trained under Sir Nicholas, 
vanished into the next room before attempting to read it. 

“ I hope,” said Edward Henry to Carlo Trent, “ that this 
money-making play is reserved for the new theatre ? ” 

“ Utterly,” said Carlo Trent. 

“ With Miss Euclid in the principal part ? ” 

“ Rather ! ” sang Mr. Marrier. “ Rather ! ” 

“I shall never, never appear at any other theatre, Mr. 
Machin ! ” said Rose, with tragic emotion, once more feeling 
with her fingers along the back of her chair. “ So I hope 
the building will begin at once. In less than six months we 
ought to open.” 

“ Easily ! ” sang the optimist. 

Joseph returned to the room, and sought his master’s 
attention in a whisper. 

“ What is it ? ” Edward Henry asked irritably. ‘‘ Speak 
up ! ” 

“ A gentleman wishes to know if he can speak to you in 
the next room, sir.” 

“ Well, he can’t.” 

“ He said it was urgent, sir.” 

Scowling, Edward Henry rose. “ Excuse me,” he said. 
” I won’t be a moment. Help yourselves to the liqueurs. 
You chaps can go, I fancy.” The last remark was addressed 

to the gentlemen-in-waiting. 

The next room was the vast bedroom with two beds in 
it. Edward Henry closed the door carefully, and drew 
the 'portiere across it. Then he listened. No sound pene¬ 
trated from the scene of the supper. 

“ There is a telephone in this room, isn’t there ? ” he 
said to Joseph. “ Oh, yes, there it is ! Well, you can go. 

” Yes, sir.” 

Edward Henry sat down on one of the beds by the hook 
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on ii hung the telephone. And he cogitated upon the 
f ’< ri!^tic 58 of certain nicnibert' of the party which he 
i a i juFt l« ft. “ I’m a ‘ virgin mind,’ am I ? ” he thought, 
“im a 'ch-an slate’? Well!... Their notion of 
boain« H*» i« to begin by diecussing the name of the theatre ! 
Aj ; ih^y haven’t even taken up the option! Ye gods! 
* Int 4 lleetual ’! ‘ Mtws ’ ! ‘The Orient Pearl.’ And 

nhi. - ifty- tljit 1 Bwear ! Not a word yet of real business 
- •iK)t one word ! He may be a poet. I dare say he is. 
tfe f. A ('(IijcfMt^'d aM. V\ hy, even llryany was better than 
thmi lot. Only SaeliR turned liryany out. 1 like Sachs. 
But he won’t open his mouth. ... ‘ Capitalist ’! Well, 

they fepoilt my appetite, and 1 hate champagne ! . . . The 
poet hatef mrmey. . . . No, he ‘ hates the thought of 
Wtotmj.' And -he's changing her mind the whole blessed 
tirrie! A month ago she'd have gone over to Pilgrim, and 
ft'- poet too, like a house a-fire ! . . . Photographed 
indeed I The bally photographer will be here in a minute ! 
. . . They take me for a fool ! . . . Or don’t they know 
any belter’ . . . Anyhow, I am a fool. . . . L must 
t^arh ’em summat! ” 


He seir/'d the telephone. 

" Hello! ” he said into it. “ I want you to put me on 
to the drawing-room of Suite No. 48, please. Who ? Oh, 
nil I'm in the Ixjdroom of Suite No. 48. Machin, Alder- 
nisn Machin. Thanks. Ihat’s all right.” 

He Waited. Then he heard Marricr’s Kensingtonian voied 
ta tlie l«phone asking who he was. 

” Is that Mr. Machin’s room ? ” he continued, imitating 
with a broad farcical effect the acute Kensingtonianism of 
Mr. Marrier's tonf«. ” Is Mias Ra-ose Euclid there ? Oh ! 
Shi IS ' Well, you tell her that Sir John Pilgrim’s private 
reiAry wishes to speak to her ? Thanlffl. All right. 
7*11 hold the line.” " 

A pau.'=c. 1 hen he heard Rose’s voice in the telephone, 
and he resumed— 

” Mias Euclid ? Yes. Sir John Pilgrim. I beg pardon I 
Banks ? Oh, Banh^ f No, I’m not Banks. I suppose 
^‘•u mi an my predecessor. He’s left. Left last week. 
No. 1 don't know why. Sir John instructs me to ask if 
yon and Mr. Trent could lunch with him to-morrow at wnn- 
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thirty 1 What ? Oh ! at his house. Yes, I mean flat. 

Flat! I said flat. You think you could ? ” 

Pause. He could hear her calling to Carlo Trent. 

“ Thanks. No, 1 don’t know exactly,” he went on again, 

“ But I know the arrangement with Miss Pryde is broken 
off. And Sir J ohn wants a play at once. He told me that! 
At* once ! Yes. ‘ The Orient Pearl.’ That was the title. 
At the Royal first, and then the world’s tour. Fifteen 
months at least in all, so I gatnered. Of course I don t speak 
officially. Well, many thanks. Saoo good of you. I’ll 
tell Sir John it’s arranged. One thirty to-morrow. Good¬ 
bye ! ” . ^ . 

He hung up the telephone. The excited, eager, effusive 

tones of Rose Euclid remained in his ears. Aware of a 
strange phenomenon on his forehead, he touched it. He 

was perspiring. 

“ I’ll teach ’em a thing or two,’ he muttered. 

And again— 

Serves her right. . . . Never, never appear at any 
other theatre, Mr. Machin ! ’ . . . Bended knees ! 

‘ Utterly ! ’ . . . Cheerful partners ! Oh ! cheerful part- 

He returned to his supper-party. Nobody said a word 
about the telephoning. But Rose Euclid and Carlo Trent 
looked even more like conspirators than they ffid before , 
and Mr. Harrier’s joy in life seemed to be just the least i 

diminished. , . n j 

“ So sorry ! ” Edward Henry began hurriedly, and, witn- 

out consulting the poet’s wishes, subtly turned on a e 

Ushts. “ Now, don’t you think we’d better discuss the 

question of taking up the option ? You know, it expires 

on Friday/’ ^ 

No,” said Rose Euclid girlishly. It 

morrow. That’s why it’s so fortunate we got hold of you 

But Mr. Bryany told me Friday. And the date was 

clear enough on the copy of the option he gave me. 

“ A mistake of copying,” beamed Mr. Marrier. 

ever, it’s all right.” x- na «T 

“ Well,” observed Edward Henry with heartiness, 

don’t mind telling you that for sheer calm coolness you 
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Itln tL« ^ke. However, as Mr. Mairier eo ably says, it’s 
all r Now 1 understand if I go into this affair I can 
ff'iiiit on you absolutely, and also-ion Mr. Trent’s services.” 
If. tivd to talk as if he bad been diplomatizing with 

* and po^te all hi* life. 

"A- »b«wila4iely! ” said Rose. 

And Mr. Carlo Trent nodded. 

'■ ^’ou lacarioU! ” Kdward Henry addressed them, in 
til#* wh noeoi tie brain, behind his smile. “ You Iscariots ! ’* 
1 be pbotographor arrived with certain cases, and at once 
Hoee Kurlid and C'arlo Trent began instinctively to pose. 

"do think,” Edward Henry pleasantly reflected, ” that 
they are hugging ihemsflvrs because Sir John Pilgrim’s 
atcrrUi^bappt Jied to telephone just while I was out of the 
KMm 1 ” 


CHAPTER V 

MR SACHS TALKS 

I T waa the sudden flash of the photographer’s magnesium 
light, plainly felt by him tlirough his closed lids, that 
•<uiiehow instantly inspired Kdward Henry to a definite and 
ruthli as line of action. He opened his eyes and beheld the 
tnuiiij hant group, and the photographer himself, victorious 
over even the triumphant, in a superb pose that suggested 
that all distinguished mankind in his presence was naught 
but food for the conquering camera. The photographer 
snuled indulgently, and his smile said : ” Having been 
pbotographed by me, you have each of you reached the 
sumuiit of your career. Be content. jRetire! Die! Destiny 
accompUshed.” 

Mr. Machin,” said Rose Euclid, ** I do believe your eyes 

were shut! ” 

So do I! ” Edward Henry curtly agreed. 

** But you 11 sjKiil the group ! ” 

** Not a bit of it! ” said Edward Henry. ** I always shut 
my eves when I’m being photographed by flash-light. I 
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open my mouth instead, 
does it matter ? ” 


So long as something’s open, wliat 



The truth was that only in the nick of time had he, by a 
ha^j miracle of ingenuity, invented a way of ruining the 
pho^graph. The absolute necessity for its ruin had pre¬ 
sented itself to him rather late in the proceedings, when the 
photographer had already finished arranging the hands and 
shoulders of everybody in an artistic pattern. The photo¬ 
graph had to be spoilt for the imperative reason that his 
mother, though she never read a newspaper, did as a fact 
look at a picture-newspaper, ‘ The Daily Film,’ which from 
pride she insisted on paying for out of her own purse, at 
the rate of one halfpenny a day. Now * The Daily Film 
specialized in theatrical photographs, on which it said it 
spent large sumS"of money : and Edward Henry in a vision 
had seen the historic group in a future issue of the Film. 

^ ft had also, in the same vision, seen his mother conning the 
said issue, and the sardonic curve of her lips as she recog 
nized her son therein, and he had even heard her d^, 
cynical, contemptuous exclamation : “ Bless^ us ! He 

could never have looked squarely in his mother s 
if that^roup had appeared in her chosen organ! Hei s en 
and l|rim scorn would have crushed his self-conceit o a 
miserable, hopeless pulp. Hence his resolve to render e 

photograph impossible. , 

“ Perhaps I’d better take another one ? ” the photo¬ 
grapher suggested, “ though I think Mr—er Machm was 
all right.” At the supreme crisis the man had been oo 
busy with his fireworks to keep a watch on every separa 

eye and mould of the assemblage. 

** Of course I was all right! ” said Edward Henry, a 
with brutality. ** Please take that thing away, as quic y 

as you can. We have business to attend to. ^ 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed the photographer, no longer victorious. 
Edward Henry rang his bell, and two gentlemen-m- 

waiting arrived. 

“Clear this table immediately!” , 

The tone of the command startled everybody excep 6 

geutlemen-in-waiting and Mr. Seven Sachs. * 

gave vent to her nervous giggle- The poet and Mr. 
tried to appear detached and dignified, and succeeded m 
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guiltilj confused—for which they contemned 
t h• nDespite this volition, the glances of all three 

too clearly signifitd “This capitalist must be 
I Ua has an unlimited supply of actual cash, 

hr 1 therefore he has the right to be peculiar. Moreover, 
we know that he is a card.” . . ^Aiid, curiously, Edward 
Henry himself was deriving great force of character from 
tlhs simple reflection that he had indeed a lot of money, 
real available money, his to do utterly as he bked with it, 
btd<len in a w f ret place in that very room. ” I’ll show ’em 
what's what! ” be privately mused. ” Celebrities or not. 
I'll thow 'em! If they think they can come it over 

I ** 

— I 

It was, I T< gret to say, the state of mind of a bully. 
8u<h IS the noxious influence of excessive coin ! 

lb- reproached the grr^atest actress and the greatest 
•if .iiistic p<>et for deceiving him, and quite ignored the 
fvi rihelesa fairly obvious fact that he had first deceive<L 

t’.eri 

” Now then,” he began, with something of the pomposity 
of a chairnian at a directors’ meeting, as soon as the table 
had bwn cleared and the room emptied of gentlemen-in- 
waiting and }>hotographer and photographic apparatus, 
" let m see exactly where we stand.” 

He glanced specially at Rose Euclid, who with an air of 
deep business acumen returned the glance. 

” Yes,” ahe eagerly replied, as one seeking after righteous- 
DCOS. ” Do let’s BW.” 

*' The option must be taken up to-morrow. Good ! That’s 

clear. It came rather casual-like, but it’s now clear. 

f4,600 has to be paid down to buy the existing building on 
the Ifind and so on. . . . Eh ? ” 

” Of conrse Mr. Bryany told you all that, didn’t 
ha ? *’ said Rose brightly. 

tell me,” Edward Henry admitted 
sternly. ” But if Mr. Bryany can make a mistake in the 
day of the week he might make a mistake in a few noughts 
at the end of a sum of money.” 

Suddenly Mr. Seven Sachs startled them all by emerging 


frf»m his silence with the words 
** The figure tt O.K.” 

4 



Instinctively Edward Henry waited for more; but no 
more^ame., Mr. Seven Sachs was one of those rare and 
disconcerting persons who do not keep on talking after they 
have finished. He resumed his tranquilhty, he re-entered 
into his silence, with no symptom of self-consciousness, 
entirely cheerful and at ease. And Edward Henry was 
aware of his observant and steady gaze. Edward Henry 
said to himself : “ This man is expecting me to behave in 
a remarkable way. Bryany has been telhng him all about 
me, and he is waiting to see if I really am as good as my 
reputation. I have just got to be as good as my reputa¬ 
tion ! ” He looked up at the electric chandelier, almost 
with regret that it was not gas. One cannot hght one’s 
cigarette by twisting a hundred-pound bank-note and 
sticking it into an electric chandelier. Moreover, there 
were some thousands of matches on the table. Stdl further, 
he had done the cigarette-lighting trick once for all. A 
fixst-class card must not repeat himself. 

“ This money,” Edward Henry proceeded, has to be paid 
to Slossons, Lord Woldo’s solicitors, to-morrow, Wednes¬ 
day, rain or shine ? ” He finished the phrase on a note of 
interrogation, and as nobody offered any reply, he rapped 
on the table, and repeated, half-menacingly: ‘ Rain or 

shi^! ” 

“ Yes,” said Rose Euclid, leaning timidly forward and 
taking a cigarette from a gold case that lay on^ the table. 
All her movements indicated an earnest desire to be 

thoroughly business-like. , . 

“ So that. Miss Euclid,” Edward Henry continued im¬ 
pressively, but with a wilful touch of incredulity, you are 
in a position to pay your share of this money to-morrow ? 

Certainly ! ” said Miss Euclid. And it was as if ^she 
had said, aggrieved : ** Can you doubt my honour ? 

** To-morrow morning ? ” 


“ Ye-es. 

€i 


jy 


That is to say, to-morrow morning you 
in actual cash—coin, notes—actually in 


will have £2,250 

7 »» 


Miss Euchd’s disengaged hand was 
her again for some surface upon which to 






out 
its emotion 


and hers. 
“ Well- 
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(* Tb^ people are astounding/' Edward Henry reflected, 
Uce a god. “ hhe's not got the money. I knew it I ") 

“ It s like this, Mr. Machin,” Marrier began. 

" Krouse me, Mr. Marrier,” Edward Henry turned on 
jirn, determined if he could to eliminate the optimism from 
that Uarniiig face. “ Any friend of Mies Euclid’s is wel¬ 
come here, but vou’ve already talked about this theatre 
as ‘ ours/ and J just want to know where you come in.*' 

“ \S here 1 come in ? ” Marrier smiled, absolutely un- 
pnierlted. “Miss Eueiid has appointed me general 
manajah." 

“ At what salary, if it isn’t a rude question ? ’* 

“Oh! \\« haven’t settled details yet. You fcc the 
’h^iJlre isn't built vet.’’ 

"Truf* 1 " said I'idward Henry. “ I was forgetting ! I 
was thinking for the moment that the theatre was all ready 
and going to bo oj>ened to-morrow night with"' The Orient 
Pearl.' Have you had much experience of managing, 
theatres, Mr. Marrier ? 1 suppose you have.” 

" f.ho yes ! “ exclaimed Mr. Marrier. “ I began life as a ' 
lawyah’i clerlt, but-” 

" So did I,” Edward Henry interjected. 

*' How interesting! ” Rose Euelid murmured with fer¬ 
vency, after pufTing forth a long shaft of smoke. 

‘‘ However, 1 threw it up,” Marrier went on. 

“ 1 didn’t,” said Edw’ard Henry. “ I got throwm out! ” 

Strange that in that moment he was positively proud 
of having been dismissed from his first situation ! Strange 
that afl the company, too, thought the better of him fori 
haring been dismissed! Strange that Marrier regretted 
that he also had not been dismissed ! But so it was. The 
P^wi^ion of much ready money emits a peculiar effluence 
m ijoth directions—back to the past, forward into the 

future. 

I threw it up, said Marrier, “ because the stage had 
an irresistible attraction for me. I'd been stage-manajah 
or an amateur company, you knaoo. I found a shop as 
ftage-^najah of a company touring ' Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

years, and then I threw that up too. 
A 4 ** • * managed one of Miss Euclid’s provincial tours. 

0 sfnoe I met our friend Trent I’ve had the chance to 
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show what my lEeas about play-producing really are. I 
fancy my production of Trent’s one-act play won’t be for- 

hurry. . . . You know—‘ The Nympb ’ ? 
m} 


gotten m a 
You read abou 

1 did 

2 ” 


it 


not, 




it, didn t you ? 
said Edward Henry. 




How long did it 


run 


“ Oh ! It didn’t run. It wasn’t put on for a run. It 
was part of one of the Sunday night shows of the Play- 
Producing Society, at the Court Theatre. Most intellectual 
people in London, you know. No such audience anywhere 
else in the wahld ! ” His rather chubby face glistened and 
shimmered with enthusiasm. ** You bet! ” he added. 

‘ ‘ But that was only by the way. My real game is manage¬ 
ment—general management. And I think I may say I 
know what it is 1 ” 

Evidently ! ” Edward Henry concurred. “ But shall 
you have to give up any other engagement in order to take 
charge of The Muses’ Theatre ? Because if so-” 

Mr. Marrier replied— 

No.” 

Edward Henry observed— 

“Oh!” 

“ But,” said Marrier reassuringly, ** if necessary I would 
throw up any engagement—you understand me, any in 
favour of The Intellectual Theatah—as I prefer to call it. 

You see, as I own part of the option-” 

By these last words Edward Henry was confounded, even 


to muteness. 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Machin,” said Rose Euclid, 
very quickly. “ I’ve disposed of a quarter of my half of 
the option to Mr. Marrier. He fully agreed with me it was 
better that he should have a proper interest in the theatre. 

“ Why of course ! ” cried Mr. Marrier, uplifted. 

“ Let me see,” said Edward Henry, after a long breath, 
a quarter. That makes it that you have to find £5 
105. to-morrow, Mr. Marrier.” 

“ Yes.” 


4 € 


C< 


To-morrow morning—you’ll be all right ? 


Well, I won’t swear for the morning, but I shall turn up 
with the stuff in the afternoon, anyhow. I’ve two men m 
tow, and one of them’s a certainty.” 
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“ w i.icb r ” 

“ I d( n’t know which,” said Mr. Harrier. ” Howevah, 
\ . ! ... V count on yours sincerely, Mr. Machin.” 


i! • r< was a pause. 

j'. rhapi I ought to tell you,” Rose Euclid smiled, 
' ]N Tiiapi 1 ouplit to tell you that Mr. Trent is also one of 
> ii uylncrs. lie has taken another quarter of my half.” 
K<}war<l lif iiry controlled iiimsclf. 

nt! ” said he, with glee. ” Mr. Trent’s money 

al! nady, too ? ” 

' 1 am providing most of it—temporarily,” said Rose 
Ltelid. 

” I MM*. 1 h* n I und^•^^^tand you have your three-quarters 
of £2,250 all ready in hand.” 
bhe glanced at Mr. Seven Saohs. 

“ lUve I, Mr. Sacha ? ” 

And Mr. Sachs, after an instant’s hesitation, bowed in 

assent. 

'‘Mr, Sacha Mt not exactly going into the 8j)cculatiou, 
but he IS h tuling us money on the security of our interests. 
That> the way to put it, isn’t it, Mr. Sachs ? ” 

Mr. Sacha ODfc more latwed. 


And Edward Henry exclaimed— 

“ Now I really do see ! ” 

He gave one glance across the table at Mr. Seven Sachs, 
aa who should say : " And have you too allowed yourself 

to be dragged into this afiair ? I really thought you were 
cleverer. Don’t you agree with me that we’re both fools 
of the moat arrant description ? ” And under that brief 
glaocc Mr. Seven Saoh’a calm deserted him as it had never 


4e®crt^?d Mm on the stage, where for over fifteen hundred 
fiig^ta la had withstood the menace of revolvers, poison, 
a?id female treachery through three hours and four acts 
w (ili’-iKi ut a single moment of agitation. 

arertly Miss Rose Euclid could exercise a siren’s 

nearly all sorts of men. But Edward Henry 


chari 


aa ii 


®ll 



knew cne aort of men upon whom she could not exercise it 
—-naniely, the sort of men who are bom and bred in the 
Five Tow ns. Hi« instinctive belief in the Five Towns as 
the sole cradle of hard practical common sense was never 
strong* r than just now. You might by wiles get the better 
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of London and America, but not of the Five Towns. If 
Rose Euclid were to go around and about the Five Towns 
trying to do the siren business, she would pretty soon dis¬ 
cover that she was up against something rather special in 
the way o^ human nature ! 

Why, tffe probability was that these three—Rose Euclid 
(only a few hours since a glorious name and legend to him), 
Carlo Trent, and Mr. Harrier—could not at that moment 
produce even ten pounds between them! . . . And Har¬ 
rier offering to lay fivers ! . . . He scornfully pitied them. 
And he was not altogether without pity for Seven Sachs, 
who had doubtless succeeded in life by sheer accident and 
knew no more than an infant what to do with his too-easily- 
earned money. 


n 




“ Well,** said Edward Henry, ** shall I tell you what I ve 
decided ? ” 

** Please do! ’* Rose Euclid entreated him. 

“ I*ve decided to make you a present of my half of the 
option.*’ 

“ But aren’t you going in with us ? ” exclaimed Rose, 
horror-struck. 

“ No, madam.” 

** But Mr. Bryany told us positively you were ! He said 
it was all arranged ! ” 

“ Mr. Bryany ought to be more careful,” said Edward 
Henry. “If he doesn’t mind he’ll be telling a downright 
lie some day.” 

But you bought half the option ! ” 

Well,” said Edward Henry, reasoning. ** What is 
an option ? What does it mean ? It means you are free 
to take something or leave it. I’m leaving it.” 

** But why ? ” demanded Mr. Harrier, gloomier. 

Carlo Trent played with his eyeglasses and said not a 
word. 

Why ? ” Edward Henry replied. “ Simply because I 
feel I’m not fitted for the job. I don’t know enough. I 
don’t understand. I shouldn’t go the right way about the 
affair. For instance, I should never have guessed by myself 


C€ 
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Vlxfct tt wa# the proper thing to settle the name of the theatre 
before rou’d got the lease of the land you’re going to build 
•i on. Then 1 ’ rn old-fashioned. 1 hate leaving things to 
*he last moment; but seemingly there’s only one proper 
ixi< loent in these theatrical affairs, and that’s the very last. 
I in th^re’d be too much trusting in providence for 

my taele. I bebcve in trusting in providence, but I can’t 
bear to see provide nce overworked. And I’ve never even 
tried to be inUdlectual, and I’m a bit frightened of poetry 

pUys 

“ llul you’ve r<*a^l not my play ! ” Carlo Trent mutter- 
inglf prot4‘>' ♦ d. 

** 'Phat js so,” admitted Edward Henry. 

'* \N ill you read it ? ” 

*' Mr. Trent,” siticl Edward Henry, ” I’m not so young as 

I was. ’ 

” re rtiined ! ” sighed Hose Euclid, with a tragic 


gesture. 

** Huiaed ? ” Edward Henry took her up smiling. “ No¬ 
body IS ruined who knows where he can get a square meal. 
Do you mean to toll me you don’t know wliere you’re going 


to lunch to morrow ? ” And he looked hard at her. 

It. was a blow. She blenched under it. n 

"Oh, yes,” she said, with her giggle, " I know that.” 1 
("Well you just don’t! ” he answered her in his heart. 
" Yf»u think you’re going to lunch with John Pilgrim. And 
you aren’t. And it serves you right! ”) 

" Besides,” he continued aloud, " how can you say you’re 
ruined when I’m making you a present of something that 
I paid £100 for ? ” 




U 



” Hut where am 1 to find the other half of the money— 
£2,230 J ” ihe btirst out. " We were depending absolutely 
on you for it. If I don’t get it, the option will be lost, and 
the OT uon's very valuable.” 

the easier to find the money then ! ” 
w hat ? In le.s.s than twenty-four hours ? It can’t 
ba done. I couldn’t get it in all London.” 

‘Mr. Ma»^rier will get it for you . . . one of his certain- 
I Edward Henry smiled in the Five Towns manner. 

‘ 1 m%ght, you knaoo! ” said Marrier, brightening to full 
hope in tbe fraction of a second. 
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shook her head 


then ? ” Edward Henry 

delighted,” said Mr. Sachs, with 



tranquillity. “ But I cannot 



to that Mr. Bryany! ” said Rose 



to,” Edward Henry concurred. 
But that won’t help things. I feel a little responsible, 
especially tq a lady. You have a quarter of the whole 
option left i^your hands, Miss Euclid. I’ll pay you at the 
same rate as Bryany sold to me. I 
Your quarter is therefore worth £50. 

£50.” 


gave £100 for half. 
Well, I’ll pay you 




And then what ? 
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Then let the whole affair slide 


9f 
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Rose Euclid 



But that won’t help me to my theatre ! 
said, pouting. She was now decidedly less unhappy than 
her face pretended, because Edward Henry had 
her of Sir John Pilgrim, and she had dreams of world- 
triumphs for herself and for Carlo Trent’s play. She was 
almost glad to be rid of all the worry of the horrid 
prospective theatre. 

I have bank-notes,” cooed Edward Henry softly. 
Her head sunk. 





Edward Henry rose in the incomparable yellow dressing- 
gown and walked to and fro a little and then from his 
secret store he produced a bundle of notes, and coun^d 
out five tens and, coming behind Rose, stretched out his 
arm, and laid the treasure on the table in front of her under 


€€ 



the brilliant chandelier. 

I don’t want you to feel you have anything a 
me,” he cooed still more softly. 

Silence reigned. Edward Henry resumed his chair, and 
gazed at Rose Euclid. She was quite a dozen years older 
than his wife, and she looked more than a dozen years 
She had no fixed home, no husband, no children, no reg 
situation. She accepted the homage of young men, who 
were cleverer than herself save in one important respect. 
She was always in and out of restaurants and hotels and 
express trains. She was always committing hygienic 
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She could not refrain from a certain girlishness 
having regard to her years, her waist and her com- 
] .f-ii' fi, ridirulous. His w ife w'ould have been afraid 
i f h< r and would have despisod her, simultaneously. She 
Vi Kit coarfi' nftd by the continual gaze of the gaping public. 
So two women could possibly be more utterly dissimilar 
Hoae Kuclid and the cloistered Nellie. . . . And 
vM, aa Hoee Euelid’a hesitant fingers closed on the bank- 
with a gi'^turc of r< li< f, I’^dward Henry had an agree* 
-.! U and kindlv sensaiion that all women w’ere alike, after 



all, in the iK-rd of a shield, a protert ion, a strong and gener- 
oni male l,;itid He was tour hed by the spectade of Rose ' 

Kuelid, aa ral\'; as any young lass when confronted byJ 
adiia! Viftiik-notiCi ; and be was touched also by the thought 
ot \- Ik' and the children afar ofi, existing in comfort and 
iieare. but u1t«rly, v/iitfully, dependent on himself. 

" And what about me ? ” grow'led Carlo Trent. 

if ^ * 

lou ! 

The fellow was only a poet. He negligently dropped 
hint fiv. tiviTs, his share of the option’s value. 

Mr Marri< r said nothing, but his eye met Edward Henry’s, 
and .r» silence five fivers w'cre meted out to Mr. Marrier 
also. ... It was BO easy to delight these persons who 
apyiareutly seldom set eyes on real ready money. 

“ You might sign rcccl])ts, all of you, just as a matter 
of form,” said Edward lienr 5 \ 

A little later the three associates were off. 


” As weTe both in the hotel, Mr. Saclis,” said Edward 
Henry, ” yon might ^tay for a chat and a drink.” 

Mr. iS'Ven Sachs politely agreed. 

Edward Henry accom]»anied the trio of w’Drshippers and 
wcwwhipped to the dof)r rd his suite, but no farther, because 
ofliig dressing-gown. R/ise Euclid had assumed a resplen¬ 
dent opem-cloak. I hey rang imjierially for the lift. 
Lackeys bowed humbly before them. 1 hey spoke of taxi¬ 
cab* and other luxuries. They were perfectly at home in 
the grandear of the hotel. As the illuminated lift carried 
them down out of sight, their smiling heads disappearing 
last, they *w*cmed exactly like persons of extreme wealth, 
'nd indeed for the moment they were wealthy. They’had 
j^fcrt4‘d with certain hopes, but they had bad a windfall ; 







__ v^ere looking forward with absolute assur¬ 
ance to a profitable meal and deal with Sir John Pilgrim on 
the morrow. 


“ Funny place, London ! ” said the provincial to himself 
hft Tft-ftntered his suite to reioin Mr. Seven Sachs. 


Ill 

Well, sir,*’ said Mr. Seven Sachs, “I have to thank you 
for getting me out of a very unsatisfactory situation.” 

“ Did you really want to get out of it ? ” asked Edward 

Henry. 

Mr. Sachs replied simply— 

I did, sir. There were too many partners for my 

taste.” . . 

They were seated more familiarly now in the drawing¬ 
room, being indeed separated only by a small table, upon 
which were glasses. And whereas on a night in the previous 
week Edward Henry had been entertained by Mr. Bryany 
in a private parlour at the Turk’s Head, Hanbridge, on this 
night he was in a sort repaying the welcome to Mr. Bryany s 
master in a private parlour at Wilkins’s, London. 
difierence in favour of Mr. Bryany was that while Mr. 
Bryany provided cigarettes and whisky, Edward Henry was 
providing only cigarettes and V^hy water. Mr. Seven 
Sachs had said that he never tooK whisky; and though 
Edward Henry’s passion for Vichy water vras not quite 
ungovernable, he thought well to give rein to it on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, having read somewhere that Vichy water 

placated the stomach. 

Joseph had been instructed to retire. « v f 

“ And not only that,” resumed Mr. Seven Sachs, but 
you’ve got a very good thing entirely into your own hands . 
Masterly, sir ! Masterly ! Why, at the end you positive y 
had the air of doing them a favour! You made them 

believe you were doing them a favour.* 

“ And don’t you think I was ? ” 

Mr. Sachs reflected, and then laughed. ^ 

You were,” he said. ‘‘That’s the beauty of it. But 
at the same time you were getting away vdth the goods ! 
It was by sheer instinct, and-not by learning, that Edward 
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nmrr fully cra^md, as he did, the deep significance of the 

Employed by Mr. Seven Sachs. He too 

.hrd. w Mr. Sac hs had laughed. He was immea,surably 
fifeii^Tc-.i He had not been ao fiattered since the Countess 
r.f rhfll had permitted him to offer her China tea, meTingues, 
arid Berlin par.< akuj at the Sub Rosa tea-rooms in Han- 
ge—h!.d tl lit was a very long tiine ago. 

You really do think it’s a good thing ? ” Edward Henry 
▼eiiturc'd, for he had not yet been convinced of the entire 
fcK)dn»-iii of theatrical enteq.rise near Ticcadilly Circus. 

Mr. Sevm Sachs convinced him-—not by argument but 
by the sinrcnty of his gestures and tones. For it was 
impownble to question that Mr. Seven Sachs knew what 
he was talking about. The shape of Mr. Seven Sach s chin 
was alone enough to prove that Mr. Sachs was incapable ot 
a ii.cre ignorant effervescence. Everything about Mr. 
Sachs waa per^uHsive and confidence-inspiring. His long 
• ilences had the c asy vigour of oratory, and they served also 
to make his speech peculiarly impressive. Moreover, he 
was a handsome fi,nd a dark man, and probably half a dozen 
vears voiinger than b'dward Henry. And the discipline of 
hme light had taught him the skill to be for ever graceful. 

.^IK^ hia smile, rare enough, wsp that of a boy. 

“ Of course,” said l>e, “ if Miss Euclid and the others 

had had any sense* they miglit have done very well for 
the n.M'lves. If you ask me, the option alone is worth ten 

thousand dollars. But then they haven’t any sense ! And 

that's all there 1*^ to it.” 

" So you'd advise me to go ahead wdth the affair on my 
own t ” 

Mr. Seven Serhs, his black eyes twinkling, lea^d forward 
and became rather intimately humorous. 

” You look as if you wanted advice, don’t you ? ” said he. 

1 supp<^ 1 do—now I come to think of it! ” agreed 
F/dward Henry, with a most admirable quizzicalness ; m 
•pite of the fact that he had not really meant to ” go ahead 
with tbs affair,” being in truth a little doubtful of his 
capacity to handle it. ^ 

But Mr. Seven Sacha was, all unconsciously, forcing 
Edward Henry to believe in his own capacities ; and the 
two as It were suddenly developed a more cordial friendli- 





ness. Each felt the quick lifting of the plane of theii 
relations, and was aware of a pleasurable emotion. 

I’m moving onwards—gently onwards,” crooned Ed¬ 
ward Henry to himself. “ What price Brindley and hia 
half-crown now 1 ” Londoners might call him a provincial, 
and undoubtedly would call him a provincial; he admitted, 
evenl^hat he felt like a^rovincial in the streets of London. 
And yet here he was, “ doing Londoners in the eye all over 
the place,” and receiving the open homage of Mr. Seven 
Sachs, whose name was the basis of a cosmopolitan legend. 

And now he made the cardinal discovery, which marks 
an epoch in the hfe of every man who arrives at it, that 
world-celebrated persons are very like other persons. And 
he was happy and rather proud in his discovery, and began 
to feel a certain vague desire to tell Mr. Seven Sachs the 
history of his career—or at any rate the picturesque portions 
of it. For he too was famous in his own sphere; and in 
the drawing-room of Wilkins’s one celebrity was hob¬ 
nobbing with another ! (“ Put that in your pipe and smoke 

it, Mr. Brindley ! ”) Yes, he was happy, both in what he 
had already accomplished, and in the contemplation of 

romantic adventures to come. 

And yet his happiness was marred—not fatally hut 
quite appreciably—by a remorse that no amount of private 
argument with himself would conjure away. Which was 
the more singular in that a morbid tendency to remorse 
had never been among Edward Henry’s defects ! He was 
worrying, foolish fellow, about the false telephone-call in 
which, for the purpose of testing Rose Euclid’s loyalty to 
the new enterprise, he had pretended to be the new private 

secretary of Sir John Pilgrim. Yet what harm 
done ? And had it not done a lot of good ? Rose Euclid 
and her youthful worshipper were no worse off than they 
had been before being victimized by the deceit of the 
telephone-call. Prior to the call they had assumed them¬ 
selves to be deprived for ever of the benefits which asso¬ 
ciation with Sir John Pilgrim could offer, and as a fact they 
were deprived for ever of such benefits. Nothing changed 
there ! Before the call they had had no hope of lunching 
wdth the enormous Sir John on the morrow, and as a fact 
they would not lunch with the enormous Sir John on the 
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r > v.*m. Nothing changed there, either! Again, 1*^ 00 
/ t would Kdward Henry have joined the trio in order 
‘ make a (iua>rttt m partner.^- hip. Even had he been as 
cBvinc'ed of Rose’a loyalty as he was convinced of her 
diKh'VhltT, he would never have been rash enough to co¬ 
op-rate with §u< h a crew. Again, nothing changed ! 

(tfi the other hand, he had acquired an assurance of the 
artiHte'i duplic ity, which assurance had made it easier for 
him to disajrponit her, while the prospect of a business 
rep#»'-t With Sir John had help»ed her to bear the disappoint- 
niei'^ •'yi a hiwwe woman should. It was true that on the 
irorr-rw, about hiricb-time. Rose Euclid and Carlo Trei t 
n*i(jht have to hvv through a few rather tr 5 dng moments, 
an<l they would c» rlainly Ijc very angry ; but these draw- 
l»a( ks would ha\ti be* ii more than compensated for in 
a^b hiioo by the y 1* asurcs of hoy>e. And had they not 
lift«(>en th<m yxieketcd seventy-five pounds which the 

ha*! stood to loae ? 



Such reaaoning was unanswerable, and his remorse did 
not att* iiipt to answer it. His remorse was not open to 
reas<*ii, it waa one of thc>so stuytid, yirimitive sentiments 
which obstinately persist in the refined and rational fabric 

of modern humanity. 

He was juit sorry for Rose Eu did. 

“ Do you know what I did ? ” he burst out confidentially, 
and corif* ss<‘d the whole telephe^ne-trick to Mr. Seven Sachs. 

Mr Seven Sachs, somewhat to Edw^ard Henry’s surprise, 
exprf sscd high admiration of the device. 

A l»it m* an. though, don’t you think ? ” Edward Henry 
proteefed weakly. 

‘ Not at all I ” cried Mr. Sachs. “ You got the goods on 
1 * r Aod she deserved it.” 


tAgain this enigmatic and mystical word ‘goods”! 
bi*t he understood it.) 

i hiis encouraged, be was now c^uite determined to give 
Mr Seven Sachs a brief episodic account of bis career. A 
fair cfTiversational opening was all he wanted in order to 
begin. 


” I wonder what will happen to her—ultimately ? ” he 
*sid, meaning tc* wc^k back from the ends of careers to their 
b<^giiir;ings, and bo to himself. 
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“Rose Euclid ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Mi. Sacks skook kis kead compassionately. 

“ How did Mr. Bryany get in witk ker ? ” asked Edward 

Henry. 

“ Bryany is a kigkly peculiar person,” said Mr. Seven 
Sacks familiarly. “ He’s all right so long as you don’t 
unstrap kirn. He was born to conAunce newspaper re¬ 
porters of kis own greatness. j 

“ I kad a bit of a talk witk kim myself, said Edward 

Henry. ,, 

“ Ok, yes ! He told me all about you. 

“ But I never told kim anjrtking about myself, said 
Edward Henry quickly. 

“ No, but be has eyes, you know, and ears too. beeiM 
to me tke people of tke Five Towns do little eUe of a night 
but discuss you, Mr. Mackin. I heard a good bit when 7 in as 

down there, though I don’t go about muck when I m on the 

road. I reckon I could write a whole biograp^ of j ou. 

Edward Henry smiled self-consciously. o was, 
course, enraptured, but at the same time it 
ing to find Mr. Sacks already so fully informed 
details of kis career. However, he did not in en 
that prevent kim from telling tke story afresh, in 

manner. , ^ i. r<»- 

“ I suppose you’ve kad your adventures, , 

marked with nonchalance, partly from 

mainly in order to avoid the appearance of hurry m 

egotism* 


IV 


You bet I have ! ” Mr. Seven Sachs 

abandoning the end of a cigarette, putting his han 

kis head, and crossing his legs. 

Whereupon there was a brief pause. 

I remember-” Edward Henry began. Cor.l>q 

“ I dare say you’ve heard-” began Mr. i even i 

“There" w’ril'’ like two men who by inadvertence had 
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Attempted to paae tLrongh a narrow doorway abreast.^ 
Edward Ilenryi a* the boat, drew b^k. 

“ i pardon ! ” he apologized. 

“ Not at aU,” Raid Seven Sachs. “ I was only going to 
i>»y Vf>u’ve probai)ly heard that I was always up against 

Ardul»ald Fiorance.” . j • 

“ Heally! ” murmured Edward Henry, impressed in 

apKe of himself. For the renown of Archibald Fiorance 
ficeeded that of Seven Biichs as the sun the moon, and was 
fdder and more securely eatablished than it as the sun the, 
moon. 1 he renown of Rose Euclid was as naught to it. 
Doubtful It was whether, in the annals of modern histri- 
onicp, the grandeur and the romance of that American name 
could be surpassed by any renown save that of the incom¬ 
parable Henry Irving. 1 he retirement of Archibald Flor- 
ance from the stage a couple of years earlier had caused 
rnmsop gleaiiis of suiuiet splendour to shoot across the 
Atlantic and irradiate even the Garrick Club, London, so 
that the members thereof had to shade their ofFended eyes. 
Edward Henry had never seen Archibald Fiorance, but 
it was n<tt necessary to have seen him in order to appreciate 
the majesty of his glory. No male in the history of the 
fporhl was ever more photographed, and few have been the 
subject of more anecdotes. 

“ I erpeet he’s a w’ealthy chap in his old age,” said 
Edward Henry. 

” ealtby ! ” exclaimed Mr. Sachs. He’s the richest 
Actor in America, and that's 8 a 3 ^ing in the world. He had 
the greatest reputation. He’s still the handsomest man 
in the United States—that’s admitted—with his white 
hair ! They used to say he was the cruellest, but it’s not 
•0. Though of course he could be a perfect terror with his 
companies.” 

And so you knew Archibald Fiorance ? ” 

" You bet I did. He never had any friends—^never—but 
I knew him as well as anybody could. Why, in San Fran¬ 
cisco, after the show, I’ve walked with him hack to his 
hotel. And he’s walked with me back to mine, and so on 
and so on till three or four o’clock in the morning. You 
see, we couldn’t stop until it happened that he finished a 
cigar at the exact moment when we got to his hotel door. 
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If the cigar wasn’t finished, then he must needs stroll back 
a bit, and before I knew where I was he’d be lighting a 
fresh one. He smoked the finest cigars in America. 1 
remember him telling me they cost him three dollars apiece.” 

And Edward Henry then perceived another profound 
truth, his second cardinal discovery on that notable 
evening : namely, that no matter how high you rise, you 
will always find that others have risen higher. Nay, it is 
not until you have achieved a considerable peak that you 
are able to appreciate the loftiness of those mightier sum¬ 
mits. He himself was high, and so he could judge the 
greater height of Seven Sachs ; and it was only through the 
greater height of Seven Sachs that he could form an adequate 
idea of the pinnacle occupied by the unique Archibald 
Elorance. Honestly, he had never dreamt that there existed 
a man who habitually smoked twelve-shilling cigars and 
yet he reckoned to know a thing or two about cigars! 

“ I am nothing ! ” he thought modestly. Nevertheless, 
though the savour of the name Archibald Florance ’^'as 
agreeable, he decided that he had heard enough for the 
moment about Archibald Florance, and that he would 
relate to Mr. Sachs the famous episode of his ovm career 
in which the Countess of Chell and a mule had so pro¬ 


minently performed. 

“ I remember-” he recommenced. 

My first encounter with Archibald Florance was 
funny,” proceeded Mr. Seven Sachs, blandly deaf, 
was starving in New York—^tr^ng to sell a new razor on 
commission—and I was determined to get on to the stage. 
I had one visiting-card left—just one. I wrote Important 
on it, and sent it up to Wunch. I don’t know whether 
you’ve ever heard of Wunch. Wunch was Archiba 
Florance’s stage-manager, and nearly as famous as Archi¬ 
bald himself. Well, Wunch sent for me upstairs to his 
room, but w’hen he found I was only the usual youngster 
after the usual job he just had me thrown out of the theatre. 
He said I’d no right to put ‘ Important ’ on a visiting-card. 
‘ Well,’ I said to myself, ‘ I’m going to get back into that 
theatre somehow ! ’ So I went up to Archibald’s private 
house—Sixtieth Street I think it was—and asked to see him, 
and I saw him. When I got into his room he was writing. 
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!!<► k» }>t <9B wntbg for some minutes, and then he swung 

refund (>n hit chair. . o . l a J 

“ ‘ And what can 1 do for you, sir ? he said. 

" * Do you want any actors, Mr. Florance ? I said. S 
** * you an actor ? * he said. 3 

*'' I «'a&i to be one,* I said. 

“ ‘ ^\ cU,’ he said, ‘ there’s a school round the corner. 

' \V ell/ 1 said, ‘ you might give me a card of intro- ^ 

durtjon, Mr. Kloraooc.’ v. i 

** gav# m^ the card. 1 didn t take it to the school. 

I went straight back to the theatre with it, and had it sent 
TO to W unch. Jt just said, ‘ Introducing Mr. Sachs, a - 
vnung man anxious to get on.* Wunch took it for a posi- d 
live order to find me a ]»lacc. The company was full, so he “ 
threw out o&6 poor devil of r RU]>er to make room for me. 

Curious thing—old Wunchy got it 

a prot^gi of Archibald’s, and he always looked after me. 

What d’ye think about that ? ” 

“ Brilliant! ” said Edward Henry. And it was ! The 

simplicity of the thing was what impressed him. Since 
winning a ucholarship at w-hool by altering the number^ 
of niarkK opposite hw name on a paper lying on the master’s 
desk, Edward Henry had never achieved advancement by 
a device so simple. And he thought ** I am nothing ! 

T]le Five Tomv'ds is nothing! All that one hears about 
Americans and the TTnitycd States is true. As far as getting 
on gof^s, they can make rings round us. Still, I shall tell 

him about the Countess and the mule-” 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Seven Sachs, “ unch was very^« 
kind to me. But he was pretty vrell down and out, and^5 
he left, and Archibald got a new stage-manager, and I wa.s 
promoted to do a bit of assistant stage-managing. But I 
got no increase of salary. There were two women stars in ■ 
the play Archibald was doing then—‘ The Forty-Niners.’ 
Romantic drama, you know ! Melodrama you’d call it' 
over here. He never did any other sort of play. Well, 
these two women stars were about equal, and when the 
curtain 1*11 on the first act they’d both make a bee line for ^ 
Archibald to see who’d get to him first and engage him in 
talk. They were jealous enough of each other to kill. 
Anybody could see that Archibald was frightfully bored, 
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but he couldn’t escape. They got him on both sides, you 
see, and he just had to talk to ’em, both at once. I used 
to be fussing around fixing the properties for the next act. 
Well, one night he comes up to me, Archibald does, and he 
says— 

“ ‘Mr.—what’s your name ? * 

“ ‘ Sachs, sir,’ I says. 

“ ‘ You notice when those two ladies come up to me 
after the first act. Well, when you see them talking to 
me, I want you to come right along and interrupt, he says. 

“ ‘ What shall I say, sir % ’ 

“ ‘ Tap me on the shoulder and say I’m wanted about 

something very urgent. You see ? ’ 

“ So the next night when those women got hold of him, 
sure enough I went up between them and tapped him on 
the shoulder. ‘ Mr. Elorance,’ I said. Something \ery 
urgent.’ He turned on me and scowled. \\hat is it? 
he said, and he looked very an^y. It was a bit of the best 
acting the old man ever did in his life. It was so goo 
that at first I thought it was real. He said again louder, 

‘ What is it ? ’ So I said, ‘ Well, Mr. Elorance, the most 
urgent thing in this theatre is that I should have an increase 
of salary ! ’ I guess I licked the stuffing out of him a 

time.” ,. , n 

.Edward Henry gave vent to one of those cor la an 

violent guffaws which are a specialty of the humorous si e 

of the Eive Towns. And he said to himself: 1 Bbouia 

never have thought of anytliing as good as that. 

“ And did you get it ? ” he asked. 

“ The old man said not a word,” Mr. Seven Sac s 
on in the same even, tranquil, smiling voice. luit nex 
pay-day I found I’d got a rise of ten dollars a week. An 
not only that, but Mr. Elorance offered me a singing P® 
in his new drama, if I could play the mandolin. I natiuaiiy 
told him I’d played the mandolin all my life. 1 
and bought a mandolin and hired a teacher. He ^^an ^ 
to teach me the mandolin, but I only waiited him to 
me that one accompaniment. So I fired him, and 
by myself night and day for a week. I got throug ^ ^ 
rehearsals without ever singing that song. Cleveres^ ® ^ 
iug I ever did ! On the first night I was so nervous cou 
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^ hold the mandolin. I’d never played infernal 

. ’ • anybody at all—only up in my bedroom. I 

ruc^ the firat chord, and found the darned instrument was 
ali out of tune with the orchestra. So I just pretended to 
lilaT tt and aouawked away with my song, and never let 
a/fimien touch tha strings at aU. (lid Florance was wait- 
iae h r me in the wings. I knew he was going to fire me. 
Blit no ' ‘ Sachs,’ he said, ‘ that accompaiiiment was the 

(.^1 d* liral^‘ picre of playing 1 ever heard. I congratulate 
ron/ He waif quite ac*nous. Everybody said the Baine * 

lek eh ? JMI 

" l'»»hould say •«,” said V>dward HenryPgradually bcgin- 

to be intrr^'vtcd in the odyssey of Mr. Seven Sachs. 
“ I irmf-mbcr a lunny thing that happened to Die-—’’ 

" UnwfTer,” Mr. Sachs swept smoothly along, that 
nierc wai* a failure. And Archibald arranged to take a 
r< mnany to Kurojic with ‘ Forty-Niners.’ And I was left 
out! 1 his ratth'd me,specially after the way he liked my 
mandolin playing. So 1 went to see him about it in his 
dwwsmg-Twin one night, and I charged around a bit. He 
did rattle me! 1 hen 1 rattled him. I would get an 

answer out of him. He said > 

•“I’m not in the habit of being cross-examined in my 

oviTi dressing-room. 

" 1 didn’t care what happened then, so 1 said— 

-‘And T’m not in the habit of being treated as you’re 



treating roc.’ 

“ All of a sudden he becAme quite quiet, and patted me 
i.n the shoulder. ‘You’re getting on very well, Sachs,’ 
k« said. ‘ You’ve only been at it one year. It’s taken me 

twentr-five yc.ars to get where I am.’ 

“ However, I was too angry to stand for that sort of 

talk. I said to him— 

*' * I dare say you’re a very great and enviable man, Mr. 
Florance, but I propose to save fifteen years on your twenty- 
fire. I’ll equal or better your position in ten years.’ 

** shoved Die out^—-just shoved me out of the room* 
. . . It was that that made me turn to play-w riting. Flor¬ 
ance wrote his own plays Bometimes, but it was only his 
mrfiwif and his face that saved them. And they were 'too 
American. He never did really well outside America 
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except in one play, and that wasn t his own. 
out after money. And I still am. I wanted to please the 
largest possible public. So I guessed there was notliing for 
it but the universal appeal. I never write a play that 
won’t appeal to England, Germany, France just as well as 
to .America. America’s big, but it isn’t big enough for 
. . . Well, as I was saying, soon after that I got a 
one-act play produced at Hannibal, Missouri. And the 
same week there was a company at another theatre there 
playing the old man’s ^ Forty-Niners.’ And the next morn¬ 
ing the theatrical critic’s article in the Hannibal ‘ Courier- 
Post ’ was headed : * Eival attractions. Archibald Flor- 
ance’s ‘‘Forty-Niners ” and new play by Seven Sachs, I 
cut that heading out and sent it to the old man in London, 
and I wrote under it, ‘ See how far I've got in six months. 
When he came back he took me into his company again. 


The custom- 


, . . What price that, eh ? 

Edward Henry could only nod his head, 
arily silent Seven Sachs had little by little subdued him to 

an admiration as mute as it was profound. 

“ Nearly five years after that I got a ChristmM^ car 

from old Florance. It had the 


_ usual 

‘ Merriest possible Christmas and so on 

written in pencil, 


wishes 


printed 

•but, underneath 

You’ve still five 

years to go,’ That made me roll my sleeves up, as you may 

say. Well, a long time after that I was standing a e 

corner of Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, and oo mg 

at my own name in electric letters on the Criterion 1 

First time I’d ever seen it in electric letters on Bioa< vaj. 

It was the first night of ‘ Overheard.’ Florance P 

ing at the Hudson Theatre, w'hich is a bit higher up or y 

fourth Street, and his name was in electric letters too, jo 

I strolled up, just out 


farther off Broadway than mine. * - . • - . , 

of idle curiosity, and there the old man 'was standing in 
porch of the theatre, all alone ! ‘ Hullo, Sachs, he sai , 

‘ I’m clad I’ve seen you. It’s saved me tw'cnty-five cen s. 


glad I’ve seen you. __ 

T asked how. He said, ‘ I was just going to send you - 

telegram of congratulations.’ He liked ine, old Arc^ ua 
did. He still does. But I hadn’t done with him. 1 
to stay with him at his house on Long Island in the spring 
‘ Excuse me, Mr Florance,* I says to him. ‘ How many 
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I*' rvani^ ! 


V 



ward ll^ nry, “ you’re a great man ! ** 

KHid Mr. S«*ven Sachs. “ But my income 


!• four hundred thousand dollars a year, rising. 1 m 

out after the stuff, that’s all, ’ “ 

*' I say you are a great maii ! ” Kdward Henry repeated. 

Mr Sas hi’s ref jtal Tiad iris])ircd him. He kept saying to 
hin.^ejf : And I’m a great man, too. And I’ll show ’em.” 

Mr Sachs, hanng delivered himself of his load, had 
now lapsed comfort aldy back into his original silence, and 
prepared to listen. But Edward Henry, somehow, had 
loft liie desire to enlarge on his own variegated past. He 
was absorbed in the greater future. 

At length he iaid very distinctly— 

” You honeistlv think I could run a theatre 1 ” 

^ s 

” You were born to run a theatre,” said Seven Sachs. 

Tlinlled, Edward Henry responded— 

” 7 hen I’ll write to those lawyer peop]e, Slossons, and tell 
’em rU be around with the brass about eleven to-morrow.” 

Mr. Sachs rose. A clock h.ad delicately chimed two. 

” If ever you come to New York, and I can do anything 
for you—^—” said Mr. Sachs heartily. 

” Thanks,” said Edward Henry. They were shaking 
hands. ” I Ffty,” Edw’ard Henry went on. ” There’s one 
thing I want to ask you. B hy did you promise to back 
Bose Euclid and her friends ? You must surely have 
known-—■” He threw up his hands. 

Mr. Sachs answered— 

” I’ll be frank with you. It was her cousin that per*' 
‘ aded me into it—Elsie April.” 


Eime Aptil ? \\ ho’s she ? ” 
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” Oh! You must have seen them about together—ber 
and Rose Euclid ! They’re nearly always together.” 

“ I saw her in the restaurant here to-day with aether 

jolly girl—blue hat.” 

“ That’s the one. As soon as you’ve made her acquaint¬ 
ance you|S understand what I mean,” said Mr. Seven Sacha. 
“ Ah ! But I’m not a bachelor like you,” Edward Henry 

smiled archly. 

** Well, you’ll see when you meet her, said Mr. Sacha. 
■ Upon which enigmatic warning he departed, and was lost 
^in the immense glittering nocturnal silence of Wilkins s. 

■" Edward Henry sat down to write to Slossons by the 
3 a.m. post. But as he wrote he kept saying to himself; 
“So Elsie April’s her name, is it? And she actually 
persuaded Sachs—Sachs—to make a fool of himself I 


CHAPTER VI 

LORD WOLDO AND LADY WOLDO 




'ar^' 


nHE next morning, Joseph, having opened mde the jm- 




a dow, informed his master that the weather was 
and sunny, and Edward Henry arose with just t a^ 
degree of fatigue which persuades one that one is i J 

thing rather more highly vitalized than ® 

Mr. Bryany, as for a domestic animal, and Mr. Bryany, 

inoniously attired, was received by a sort of jo ^ ^ _ 

happened to be trimmng his beard y^^aiting. 

but who was too good-natured to keep Mr. Bry J 
It is remarkable how the habit of royalty, 
taken root, will flourish in the minds of quite i.t 

persons. Edward Henry first inquired ^ ^ „ii 

Mr. Seven Sachs, and then obtained from Mr. 
remaining papers and trifles of information concerning 

afiair of the option. Whereupon Mj. Bryany, 

much elated by the honour of an informal , i’ 

effusively retired. And Edward Henry too ^ u’ 

and his faith in life so renewed and invigorated, ^ 
said to himself— 
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** It niiglit b* worth wfailt* to fclibve toy bc&rd ofi, 


h]] ’ * 

* • in <l'‘ctric brougham he drove along muddy and 
► hir.ing Pjf' fid-'ly, he admitted that Joseph’s account of the 
wrath'T had b' <'d vrry accurate. 1 he weather was mag- 

lit i it pf'^smtcd thebrst features of summer combined 

aith the salutary pur gf ney of autumn. And flags were 
flMtig over ll<e cat a blish mental of tobacconists, soothsayers 
and irisurance ooniparji'a in l^iccadilly. And the sense of 
Kinj'iJ^ was in the vert’ air, lihe an intoxication. And there 
fif) plar’c* Ilk** L/Ondcin. hen, however, having run 
ihmngh Piccadilly into streets less superb, he reached the 
Maj»>iic, it seenu'd to him that the Majestic was not a part 
of I/ondon, but a bit of the provinces surrounded by London. 
He WAS V( ry disappointed with the Majestic, and took 
letun from the clerk witVi careless condescension. In a 


few days th# Majestic bad sunk from being one of “ London 8 
hiiCD caravanserais ” to the level of a swollen Turk’s Head. 


S<j fragile are reputations ! 

Froni the Majoatic Kdward Henry drove back into the 
r»*gi<>r»s C)f Kmpire, between Piccadilly and Regent Street, 
sTid deipied to call upon his tailors. A morning suit which 
he l ad rorrimanded V>einc iniraculously finished, he put it 


on, and was at onc€ not only spectacularly but morally 
Tvgrneratcd. The old suit, thou gh it had cost five guineas 
in its time, looked a yialtry and a dowdy thing as it lay,* 
flung down anyhow, on one of Messrs. Quayther & Cuther- 
ing’s cane chairs in the mirrored cubicle where baronets and 


even p' ers showed their braces to the benign Mr. Cuthering. 

“ 1 want t>o go to Pircadilly Circus now. Stop at the 
fountain,” said Kdward Henry to his chauffeur. He gave 
(he order somewhat defiantlv, because he was a little self- 
oon^dous in the new and gleaming suit, and because he had 
an absurd id* a that the chauffeur might guess that he, a 
provincial from the Five J owns, was about to venture into 
esi Knd theatricRl enterprise and sneer at him accordingly. 
But the chauffeur merely tcached his cap with an indiffer- 
^*nt and lofty gesture, as if to say— 

Be at ease. I have driven persons more moon-struck 
than you. Human eccentricity has long since ceased 
to inrprise me.” 
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The fountain in Piccadilly Circus was the gayest thing 
in London. It mingled the fresh tinkling of water mth the 
odour and flame of autumn blossoms and the variegated 
colours of shawled women who passed their hves on its 
margin engaged in the commerce o£ aowers. Edward 
Henry bought an aster from a fine bold, red-cheeked, 
bloway, dirty wench with a baby in her arms, and left some 
change for the baby. He was in a very tolerant rad 

charitable mood, and could exc^e the sms 

of aU mankind. He reflected forgmngly tlmt Bose Eudid 

and her friends had perhaps not dmpj^yed 5'^“™ 

fatuity in discussing the name J 

L had got the lease of the site for it. Had not mj ^ 

F feet was that he had had no 

career for such detaUs as seeing the site. He was now 

■ to make good the omission. Pirradillv 

?■_ It is a fact that as he turned order to 

' • w out U land upon which his ®-“^^“natmly 

_e hesitated, under ^ he might^have felt 

had he been engaged upon some of 

even went back ^ glaring self-consciously 

about, he discerned—not unnaturaUy—the worn 

Thlre^u are" » he murmured, with a thrill 

you are ! There’s obviously only one ^ No other 

The Regent.’ It’s close to ever had 

theatre is called ‘The Regen . ^ ^eatre. ‘Muses’ 

the idea of ‘ Regent ’ as a name or ^ Regent 

indeed! . . . ‘Intellectual ! . « • , it’s a 

Theatre ’ I How well it comes off ^ ^J^^atre in 

London ! And it took yours truly to thmk o ’ _ He 
Then he smiled privately at his own weakn . • , 

too, like the despised Rose, was l,ggan to 

Still, he continued to ^^am ® discovered that he 

had quite a number of startling ideas about theatre 
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Mfucuon, bwed on bis own experience as a playgoer. 

When, with new conrage, be directed his feet towards 

Uie fcjie* or>or* chapel 

kno« nw Qii^^en’s (JlaHshoiise Chapel, whose ownership had 
ilipped iTom the nerveless hand of a d>diig sect of dissenters, 
1 m could not find the site and he could not sec the chapel. 
for an instant h<* was j»erturbf*d by a horrid suspicion that 
hi hail been victiniiiy*d by a gang of swindlers posing as 
reli*t»rat-ed jieraons. hverv'thing was possible in this world 
and century 1 None of the people who had appeared in 
the transaction had resembled his previous conceptions of 
such ]»eople! And confulenee-thieves always operated in 
the grandest hotels ! He immediat/ely dechled that if the 
icquel ihouhl prove Sim to be a .simpleton and gull, he would 
at any rate l»e a silent simpleton and gull. He would 
utiMf'^'!y Vx ar the loss of two hundred pounds and breathe 

no word of woe. 

But tlkca he remembered with relief that he had genuinely 
recrigniz^^d loth Rose and Kuclid and Seven Sachs j and 
also thut Mr. Bryany, among other docu^nts, had fur¬ 
nished him with a photograph of the ("hapel and s^rounding 
property. 1 he Chapel therefore existed. He had a plan 
in bin- pocket. He now opr* nod this plan and tried to consult 
it in the middle of the si reet, but his agitation was such that 
he could not make out on it which was north and which 
was sr*uth. After he had been nearly prostrated by a taxi- 
rab, a polif ' man came up to him and said, with all the 
fnendlv disdain of a London policeman addressing a pro- 


vinrial— 

SafpT to look at that on the pavement, sir ! '* 

Edward Henry glanced up from the plan. 

“ 1 was tTAing to find the Queen’s Glasshouse Chapel, 
oficer,” said he. “ Have you ever heard of it ? ” ^ 

(In Bnrsley, members of the Town Council always 
flattered members of tbe Force by addressing them as 
'* officer ” ; and Edward Henry knew exactly the effective 
iotonation.) 

*' It was OirrCy sir,” said the policeman, less disdainful, 
pointing TO a narrow hoarding behind which could be seen 
th<» hack walls of high buildings in Shaftesbury. Avenue. 
" They've i’lst finished pulling it down.” 




“Thank you/* said Edward Henry quietly, mth a 
superb and successful effort to keep as much colour in his 
face as if the policeman had not dealt him a dizzying blow. 

H^hen walked towards the hoarding, but could scarcely 
feel the ground under his feet. From a wide aperture in 
the palisades a cart full of earth was emerging; it creaked 
and shook as it was dragged by a labouring horse over loose 
planks into the roadway ; a whip-cracking carter hovered 
on its flank, Edward Henry approached the aperture and 
gazed within. An elegant young man stood solitary inside 
the hoarding and stared at a razed expanse ot land in whose 
farthest corner some navvies were digging a hole. . . . 

The site! . . -i. . „ 9 

But what did this sinister destructive activity mean? 
Nobody was entitled to interfere with property on which he, 
Alderman Machin, held an unexpired option ! But w^ 1 
the site 1 He perused the plan again with mom care, m 
there could be no doubt that it was the site. is eye r 
round and he admitted the justice of the boast that an 

electric sign displayed at the southern front corner of the 

theatre would be visible from Piccadilly ^ 

Kegent Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, etc., etc. H _ 
observed a large notice-board, raised on pos s 
hoardings, and read the following ^ 

SITE 


OF THE 



First New Thought Church 
to be opened next Spring. 


Subscriptions invited. 

Kollo Wrissell: 
Kalph Alloyd: 
Dicks & Pato: 


ScYiioY Tfustec. 

ArcTiitecU 

Builders. 



he name of Eollo Wrissell seemed familiar to him. an 
after a few momenta’ searching he recalled t a _ 
Wrissell was one of the trustees and executors 01 
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Lord Woldo, th« otbt^r Leiiig tlie widow—and the mother 
of ^ ficw Ij^>rd oldo. In addition to the lettering the 
ri'^Ujo-lK^rd held a graphic re|)rf sentation of the First New 
'1 h(>nght Church a‘( it would 1^ when completed. 

“ W rll/’ said Edward H'*nry, ^t perhaps unjustifiably, 

" really is a bit thick ! Here I’ve got an option on a 
j of Jhi^d for hiilMiiig a theatre, and somebody else has 

ukeii It to put up a church 1 ” 

He venturtsi itj-ide the boarding, and addressing the 

flcgar.i young mari asked— 

“ You grjl anytlung to do with this, mister ? ” 

“ W ell,’* said tl»e young man, smiling humorously, “ I’m 
tlif* archii^‘ct. 1 t’s t rue 1 hat nobody ever pays any attention 
t', an arclntect in tlu^ae days.” 

” nh ’ You’re Mr, Alloyd ? ” 

"Isri.” 

Mr Alloyd had black hair, intensely black, changeful 
eyes, and the expressive mouth of an acior.^ 

“ I tliough th^v were going to build a theatre here,” said 
ar l Hftory. 

“1 Vi . iliey had been!” said Mr. Alloyd, ‘‘I’d just 
liki' to design a tin atre ' But of course 1 shall never get the 
( hatu»,” 

^ hy not ? ” 

” I know I shan’t,” Mr. Alloyd insisted with gloomy dis¬ 
gust. “ Only obtained this job by sheer accident! . . . 
You got any ideas about theatres ? ” 

“ Well, I'bave,” said Kdward Henry. 

Mr. Allovd turned on him with a sardonic and half- 
benevolent gleam. 

“And what are your ideas about theatres ? ” 

” Well, ’ said Edw'ard Henry, “ I should like to meet an 
srebitect who had thoroughly got it into bis head that 
when people pay for seats to see a play they want to be 
able to it, and not just get a look at it now and then 
over other people’s heads and round comers of boxes and 
thirigg. In most theatres that I’ve been in the architects 
seemed to think that iron pillars and,..<wooden heads are 
transparent. Either that, or the architects were rascals 1 

with hearing ! The pit costs half a crown, and you 
don t pay half a crown to near glasses rattled in a bar or 
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motor omnibuses rushing down the street. I was never 
yet in a London theatre where the architect had really 
understood that what the people in the pit wanted to hear 
was the play and nothing but the play.” 

“ You’re rather hard on us,” said Hr. Alloyd. 

“Not so hard as you are on ws ! ” said Edward Henry. 

“ And then draughts ! I suppose you think a draught on 
the back of the neck is good for us! . . . But of course 
you’ll say all this has nothing to do with architec¬ 
ture ! ” 

“ Oh, no, I shan’t! Oh, no, I shan’t! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Alloyd. “ I quite agree with you ! ” 

“ You do ? ” 

Certainly. You seem to be interested in theatres ? 

“ I am a bit.” 

“ You come from the north % ” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Edward Henry. Mr. Alloyd had no 
right to be aware that he was not a Londoner. 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

** I come from the Midlands.” 

“ Oh! . . . Have you seen the Russian ballet ? ^ 

Edward Henry had not—nor heard of it. “ Why ? he 

£LSl^0Q.« 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Alloyd. “ Only I saw it the night 
before last in Paris. You never saw such dancing. Its 
enchanted—enchanted ! The most lovely thing I ever 
saw in my life, I couldn’t sleep for it. Not that I ever 
sleep very well!—I merely thought, as you were intereste 
in theatres—and Midland people are so enterprising! • • • 
Have a cigarette ? ” 

Edward Henry, who had begun to feel sympathetic, was 
somewhat repelled by these odd last remarks. After a 
the man, though human enough, was an utter stranger. 
“No thanks,” he said. “ And so you’re going to put up 

a church here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I wonder whether you are.” 

He walked abruptly away under Alloyd’s riddling stare, 

and he could almost hear the man saying, “ Well, hes a 

queer lot, if you hke.” 

At the corner of the site, below the spot where his electric 
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to have boen, he was stopped by a well- 


niro .. 

idN- afred lady who bore a bundle of papers. 

" \N ill voii buy a paper for the cause ? she su 


a pl»asar.t, jx-rsuasive tone. ” One penny 
Ik obeyed, and she handed him a small bluc- 
p< riffdical of wtKh llic t^itle was Azure, ihe Organ 
N<w Thought. Cliurch.” glanced at it, puzzled 




of the 
, and 


th* fi Hi the niid<llc-agecl lady. 

Krtry penny of profit gf>eB to the Church Building 

Furwh” she Kud, as if in defence of her action. 

Bdw«r«i Henry burst f»ijt laughing | but it was a nervous, 
l.alf Lysi^rieal laugh that he laughed. 


n 

In farev Street, lyinroln’s Inn Fields, he descended from 
hi‘ t-rougbam in front of 1 he officc.s of Messrs. Slosson, Hodge, 
Budge, Slossf»n, Maveringham, Slosson & Vulto—solicitors 
Vnown in tlie profession by the compendious abbreviation 
of Slotssfjns. Edward Henry, having been a lawyer’s clerk 
saline Iweiitv-five ve.ars earlier, was aware of Slossons. 
Although on the strength of his youthful clerkship he 
clajmcd, and was admitted, to possess a very special know¬ 
ledge* of the law-Hinough to silence argument when his 
op[)onent did not hajipen to be an actual solicitor—he did 
not in tnit h possess a very special knowledge of the law-^ 
how should he, seeing that he had only been a practitioner 
of shorthand ?—but the fame of Slossons he positively was 
arofiainted with I He had even written letters to the 



mighty Wessons. 

Every lawyer and lawyer’s clerk in the realm knew the 
greatness of Slossons, and crouched before it, and also, 
f'>T the molt part, impugned its righteousness with sneers. 
For Slossons acted for the ruling classes of England, who 
ftnly get value for their money when they are buying some¬ 
thing that they can see, smell, handle, or intimidate—such 
a* a horse, a motor-car, a dog, or a lackey. Slossons, those 
crack solicitors, like the crack nerve specialists in Harley 
Street and the crack fortune-tellers in Bond Street, sold their 
invisible, inodorous and intangible wares of advice at 
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double, treble, or decuple their worth, according to the 
psychology of the customer. They were great bullies. 
And they were, further, great money-lenders—on behalf of 
their wealthier clients. In obedience to a convenient theory 
that it is imprudent to leave money too long in one place, 
they were continually calling in mortgages, and re-lending 
the sums so collected on fresh investments, thus achieving 
two bills of costs on each transaction, and sometimes three, 
besides employing an army of valuers, surveyors and 
mortgage-insurance brokers. In short, Slossons had no¬ 
thing to learn about the art of self-ennchment. 

Three vast motor-cars waited in front of their ancient 
door, and Edward Henry’s hired electric vehicle was 

diminished to a trifle. 

He began by demanding the senior partner, who was 
denied to him by an old clerk with a face like a stone wall. 
Only his brutal Midland insistence, and the mention of the 
important letter which he had written to the firm in the 
middle of the night, saved him from the ignominy of seeing 
no partner at all. At the end of the descending ladder of 
partners he clung desperately to Mr. Vulto, and he saw Mr. 
Vulto—^a youngish and sarcastic person with blue eye^ 
lodged in a dark room at the back of the house. It occurred 
fortunately that his letter had been allotted to precisely 

Mr. Vulto for the purpose of being answered. 

** You got my letter ? ” said Edward Henry cheerfully, 

as he sat down at Mr. Vulto’s flat desk on the side opposite 

from Mr. Vulto. 4 . •! f 

“ We got it, but frankly we cannot make head or tail 01 

it! . . . What option 1 ” Mr. Vulto’s manner was crudely 

“m's option!” said Edward Henry, drawing p^ers 
from his pocket, and putting down the right paper m iron 

of Mr. Vulto with an uncompromising slap. 

Mr. Vulto picked up the paper with precaution^ M it ^ 
were a contagion, and, assuming eyeglasses, perused it wi 

his mouth open. , , j i. 

“ We know nothing of this,” said Mr. Vulto, and it was 

as though he had added : “ Therefore this does 
He glanced with sufferance at the window, which otterea 

clo.se-range view of a whitewashed wall 
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•* I ben you wf-ren t in the confidence of your client 
••TliC Ute L<'rd Woldo ? ” “ 


•• V ^ *’ 

1 <'K. 

*' I’firdon niH.” 

you wewn’t m his confidono* as regards this 

tmr* f'^ular rrjafl4*r.” 

*' Aj you Raid Mr. Vulto, with frigid irony. 

" >11, mhat ar»* you going to do about it ? ” 

“ Well—nothing.” Mr. Vult <) removed his eyeglasses 

and up. 

“ W f‘ll, good raorning. I’ll walk round t-o my solicitors.” 
Kdward Henrr wired the option. 

” That Will be f^impler,” Faid Mr. Vulto. Slossons much 
pn rr< d to deal with law^’ers t han with laymen, because 
ii ui< Tf-ated cofis and vitalized the profession. 

At that mojnxiiit a stout, rcd-faced and hoary man 
I ijft^'d rerv authoritatively into the room. 

r a ’ 

“ Vulto,” be rried sharjily. ” Mr. WrisseU’s here. 


Didn’t t}(<^‘y t^dl you ? ” 

** Yen, Mr. Slosson,” answered Vulto, suddenly losing all 
hjs sarcastic quality, and b<'roming a very junior ])artneT. 
*’ 1 wa* just engaged with Mr.”—(he paused to glance at 
his df-ak)—” Maehin. whose singular letter we received this 
n -ming about an alleged option on the lease of the Chapel 


at Piccadilly Circus—the Woldo estate, sir. You 
r# rrif njl>er, sir ? ” 

” This th« man ? ” inquired Mr. 81osson, ex-president of 
the I AW Sornety, with a jerk of the thumb. 

Edward IT nry said, ” This is the man.;^ 

” '' ell,” said Mr. Wesson, lifting his chin, and still puffing, 
” it would he ertrcmely interesting to hear his story at any 
rste. I was just telling Mr. Wri.sse]l about it. Come this 
wav, sir. I’ve heard ,,ro me strange things in my time, 

-” He stopped?®‘ Please follow me, sir,” he 

ordained. T 

” I’m dashed if I’ll follow you 1 ” Edward Henry desired' 
to sav, but he had not the courage to say it. And because 
hf* wa* antrrv with himself he determined to make matters 



M unphasant as possiT.le for the innocent Mr. Slosson, wlio 
was so ased to bullying, and so well paid for bullying that 
really no blame conld be apportioned to him. It w'ould 
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have been as reasonable to censure an ordinary person for 
breathing as to censure Mr. Slosson for bullying. And so 
Edward Henry was steeling himself : “ I’ll do him in the 
eye for that, even if it costs me every cent I’ve got.” (A 
statement characterized by poetical licence!) 


in 

Mr. Slosson, senior, heard Edward Henry’s story, but 
seemingly did not find it quite as interesting as he had 
prophesied it would be. hen Edward Henry had finished 
the old man drummed on an enormous table, and said 
Yes, yes. And then ? ” His manner was far less 

bullying than in the room of Mr. Vulto. 

“ It’s your turn now, Mr. Slosson,” said Edward Henry. 

“ My turn ? How ? ” i i i 

“To go on with the story.” He glanced at the clock. 

“ I’ve brought it up to date—11.15 o’clock this morning 

anno domini.” And as Mr. Slosson continued to drim on 

the table and to look out of the window, Edward Henry 

also drummed on the table and looked out of the wmdow. 

The chamber of the senior partner was a very dilierent 

matter from Mr. Vulto’s. It was immense. It 
disfigured by japanned boxes inartistically lettered in w i » 
as are most lawyer’s offices. Indeed in aspect it resem e 

one of the cosier rooms in a small and decaying ^ ^ ^ 
comfortable club. It had easy chairs and cigar oxes. 
Moreover, the sun got into it, and there was a view o 
comic yet stately Victorian Gothic of the Law Courts, 
sun enheartened Edward Henry. And he felt ^ 

an unimpugnable suit of clothes ; in the shape o ' ’ 

the colour of his necktie, the style of his creaseless boots, 
and in the pi otuberance of his pocket-book m his pocK . 

As Mr. Slosson had failed to notice the competition 
his drumming, he drummed still louder. Whereupon • 
Slosson stopped drumming. Edward Henry gazed y 

around. Right at the back of the room--before a bae 
window that gave on the whitewashed wall a ma _ 
rapidly putting his signature to a number of papers. _ 
Mr. Slosson had ignored the existence of this man, trea i R 
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said Mr. Slt>?'Son. 


LORD 

1^— ftppMentif a.« a figm< 

mH'IcaI illusion. 

“ Tve nothing 
** Or to do ? 

•' NUirWr! paid Edward Henry, “ your juW 

tjtrrner La#* outlined your policy of masterly in- 

h/li%ifv. Fu I I. ay as well go. 1 did say 1 d go to my 
it'irs. Jtut it 's oorurred to me that as I m a pnncipa 
1 ruay as ^^<ll f-r-t of all see the principals on the other 

I onij came here because it mentions in the option 

ti.at the matt* r is to be completed here ^that s all. 

“ You a prineipal ! ” exelaimed Mr. Slosson. It seems 
to nw you’re a loiip way removed from a orincinal. 1 he 

alleged option is giv* n to a Miss Rose 
“ Kxcuae Miss Rose Euclid. 




MiM Ros#‘ 1 Ml* lid. 




__ __ .. 8he divides up her alleged interest 

into fractions, rii 'l s* 11s them here and there, and you buy 
them up one :ift.er arif>th<’r.” Mr. Slosson laughed, not tin* 
(UODti^hly. *' You re a principal about five times removed. 
"Well,” said Edvard Henry, "whatever I am, I have 

rt of i'ba 1 U go and see this Mr. Gristle or Wrissell. 

1 % 

Til® man at the distant desk turned bis head. Mr, 
Slovssrt couplicd. The man rose. 

■ rys w Mr. Wrissell,” said Mr. Rlosson with a gesture 
It- & which f f-nfusion Tvas not absent. 

'* 6c«od mftrning,” said the advancing Mr. Rollo Wrissell, 
ftiirl be said it with an accent more Kensingtonian than any 

that Edward Henry had ever heard. His lounging 
eid y*t ^ walk assorted well witb«the accent. His 

ehdhrp were loose and untidy. Such boots as bis 
(Wwjil l ri*<t have been worn by Edward Henry even in the 

-iw iis w ithout blushing shame, and his necktie looked 
as if a baby or a puppy had been playing with it. Never¬ 
theless. these shortcomings made absolutely no difference 
w hat - vrr the irapressivene.ss of Mr. Rollo Wrissell, who 
wft« farne'U.s for having said once, " 1 put on whatever^omes 
to haiid first, and people don’t seem to mind.” 

Mr. Rollo \\ rissell belonged to one of the seven great 
families which once governed—and by the way still do 

5 



iBrSf? 
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govern—^England, Scotland and Ireland. Tlie members of 
these families may be divided into two species : those who 
rule, and those who are too lofty in spirit even to rule—those 
who exist. Mr. Rollo Wrissell belonged to the latter species. 
His nose and mouth had the exquisite refinement of the 
descendant of venerations of art collectors and 


patronizers. 


generations 

He enjoyed life 



poet 

but not with rude activity, 

like the grosser members of the ruling caste—rather with 
a certain rare languor. He snified and savoured the whole 
spherical surface of the apple of life with those delicate 
nostrils, rather than bit into it. His one conviction was 
that in a properly-managed world nothing ought to occur 
to disturb or agitate the perfect tranquilhty of his existing. 
And this conviction was so profound, so visible even m his 
lightest gesture and glance, that it exerted a mystic mfluenc e 
over the entire social organism—with the result that practi¬ 
cally nothing ever did occur to disturb or agitate the p^fect 
tranquillity of Mr. Rollo Wrissell’s existing. For Mr. Kollo 

Wrissell the world was indeed almost ideal. ^ 

Edward Henry breathed to himself, “ This is the genume 

ftrticlG 

And, being an Englishman, he was far more 
by Mr. Wrissell than he had been by the much vaster 

senior. At the same time he inwardly fought ® • 

W^rissell’s silent and unconscious domimon oyer hi , 
all the defiant Midland beUef that one body is as good aa 
anybody surged up in him—but stopped at his ps. 

Please don’t rise,” Mr. Wrissell entreated, wavmg b _ 

hands. “ I’m very sorry to hear of this 

cation,” he went on to Edward Henry, mth the . 

adorable and winning politeness. “ It ^ 

martyred expression said, “ And really I oug ^ . 

pained !”) “ I’m quite convinced that you are 

absolute good faith—the most absolute good laitn 

Mr. 


Machin,” suggested Mr. Slosson. . 

Ah ! pardon me ! Mr. Machin. And natura ^ 
management of enormous estates such as or 

little difficulties are apt to occur. • • • ^ ,r,^Tiathie8 
been put in a false position. You have all my sympathies. 
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But ol rniirse undorstarid that in this particular case 
. . . 1 h'‘V’@ tJtlren up the lease from the estate. I 

happen to b« iMereMed in a great movement. The plans 
«.! my ct '''h liav^ lK.‘eri passed by the County Council. 

Building operatioris have indeed b<‘gini.” 

"Ob: chuck itl” said Edward Henry inexcusably— 
l.ut Mjrb mere biB words. A smieit of Mr. Wrisscll’s calm 
t.-rii and acci nt and fatigued harmonious gestures drove 
li.ii. to com ,at this outrage upon the very fabric of civiliza- 


t <' 11. ^ 1*1 

Mr W rmH< ll, if 1' had ever met with the phrase—which 
ut (l«,ubtful liad certainly never heard it addressed to 
hiniw:^ , C'.'Kf ivably he slight have once come across it 
in laming over the pag<.s of a slang dictionary. A tragic 
cxpoHiboii Ira versed his bewildered features—^and then he 

ri^ovfTcd hiuis<‘lf boiiicwhat. 


•II_*» 

“Co and bury yourself 1 ” said Edward Henry, with 

irn n Efi vagf ry. ^ 

Mr. Wriasell, haidng comprehended, went. He really* 
del go, lie could not tolerate scenes, and his glance showed 
that any forcible derangenient of his habit of existing 
rn -othly would nakedly d Lsclose the unyielding adaman- 
l 4 rip sf Ifit-bi.gps that wtis the basis of the Wrissell philosophy. 
His g'anoc Wits at least harsh and bitter. He went in 
Mhoee, and rapidly. Mr. Slosson, senior, followed him at 


a preat paec, 

Edvard Henry w'as angry. Strange though it may seem, 
tl f (hicf cruise of his aiigcr was the fact that hiis own manners 
and breading ware lower, coarser, clumsier, more brutal 
than .Mr. \Sria»eir8. 

Aftf r what appeared to be a considerable absence Mr. 
SioRfi^ n, iciiior, returned into the room. Edward Henry, 
st-rrped in poculiar meditations, was repeating— 


“ So tills is Shason’s ! ” 

“ W hat's that ? ” demanded Mr. Slosson with a challenge 

m his ancifnt but powerful voice. 

“ Now't : ” said Edward Ilenrv. 

*' Now, sir,” said Mr. Slosson, “ we’d better come to an 
undr rstanding about this so'called option. It’s not serious, 
vou know.*’ 
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“ You’ll find it is.” 

4 

“ It’s not commercial.’* 

“ I fancy it is—^for me ! ” said Edward Henry. 

“The premium mentioned is absurdly inadequate, and 
the ground-rent is quite improperly low.” 

“ That’s just why I look on it as commercial—from my 

point of view,” said Edward Henry. 

“ It isn’t worth the paper it’s written on,” said Mr. 


Slosson. 


ic 




Why ? 


99 


Because, seeing the unusual form of it, it ought to be 

stamped, and it isn’t stamped.” ^ 

“ Listen here, Mr. Slosson,” said Edward Henry, 1 
want you to remember that you’re talking to a lawyer.” 

A. loiWycr ? 

“ I was in the law for years,” said Edward Henry. “ And 
you know as well as I do that I can get the option 
stamped at any time by paying a penalty— which at worst 

will be a trifle compared to the value of the option. 

“ Ah! ” Mr. Slosson paused, and resumed his punmg, 

which exercise—perhaps owing to undue ® 

had pretermitted. “ Then further, the deed isn t dra 

up“ 


99 


“ That’s not my fault.” 

“ Eurther, the option is not transferable. 

“ We shall see about that.” ^ 

“ And the money ought to be paid down to-day, 

on your own showing—every cent of ib> i^ * . , • 

“ Here is the money,” said Edward Henry, ^ , 
pocket-book from his breast.^ “ Every cent of it, m 

finest brand of bank-notes ! ” „^of,iTe of 

He flung down the notes with the impulsive g 

an artist; then, with the caution of a man of 

wtrcficu^tances under which the alleged option 
is alleged to have been given would have to be exam 

said Mr. Slosson. rynitrlit ” 

“ / shan’t mind,” said Edward Henry. Others g 

“ There is such a thing as undue influence. 

“ Miss Euclid is fifty if she’s a day,” i 

Henry. 


99 
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Mse 


vour <»ycpigbt nnipt be defective, Mr. Slosson. 

1 ill* doi iiiiietit nugbt be a forg'-ry. 

It n Lut I’ve got an autograph letter written 

r4 ]v in late Lord Woldo’e band, enclosing the 


i • 


ii 


o|' i'»n. 

“T/t tm it, please.” 

'■ I ^ rtainly— but in a court of law,” said Edward Henry. 
*■ You I now you’re hungry for a good action, follow^ed by 
a bill of I <>»»ti HP long as from licre to .lericho.” 

“ Mr. ruiM 11 will assuredly 6ght,” said Mr. Slosson. 

“ 111 * Itan alrrady given me the most exj)licit instructions. 
Mr r»‘'‘^iii • obji'otion to a certain class of theatres isj^ll 

known.” . 

'■ A nd diics Mr. Wrisscll settle everything ? 

"Mr. Wrisfti-ll and Lady Woldo settle everything between 
tiem, and L.'idy Woldo is guided by Mr. Wrissell. There is 
ar> impression abroad that because Lady Woldo was origin- 
aliy connwted—cr—with the stage, she and Mr. Wrissell 
an* not enUri ly at one in the conduct of her and her son’s 
ir.len pU. Nothing could V.>e further from the fact.” 

Edward Henry’s thoughts dwelt for a few moments upon 
thi* late Lord Woldo’s picturesque and far-resounding 



n.amage, 

" < an you gjve me Lady Woldo’s address ? ” 

" 1 can t,” said Mr. Slosson, after an instant’s hesitation. 

” You Hiean you won’t! ” 

Mr. Slosson pursed his lips. ^ 

" Well, you can do the other thing ! ” said Edward Henry, 

irisolent to the last. 

A§ he left the premises he found Mr. Rollo Wrissell, and 
hk own new acquaintance, Mr. Alloyd, the architect, 
chatting in the portico. Mr. Wrissell was calm, bland and 
attentive ; Mr. Alloyd was eager, excited and deferential. 

Eidward Henry caught the words “ Russian Ballet.” He 
reflected uj>on an abstract question oddly disconnected 
with the violent welter of his sensations : ” Can a man be 
«» good practical architect who isn’t able to sleep because 
Le’p seen a Russian Ballet 1 ” 

1 be alert ebaufieur of tbe electric brougham, who bad an 
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excellent idea of efiect, brought the admirable vehicle io 
the kerb exactly in front of Edward Henry as Edward 
Henry reached the edge of the pavement. Ejaculating a 
brief command, Edward Henry disappeared within the 
vehicle and was whirled away in a style whose perfection 
no scion of a governing family could have bettered. 


IV 

D 



The next scene in the exciting drama of Edward Henry s 
existence that day took place in a building as huge as 
Wilkins’s itself. As the brougham halted at its portals an 
old and medalled man rushed forth, touched his cap, and 
assisted Edward Henry to alight. Within the groined and 
echoing hall of the establishment a young boy sprang out 
and, with every circumstance of deference, took Edward 
Henry’s hat and stick. Edward Henry then walked a ew 
steps to a lift, and said smoking-room ” to another memal, 
who bowed humbly before him, and at the proper momen 
bowed him out of the lift. Edward Henry, crossing a 
marble floor, next entered an enormous marble apartment 
thiefly populated by easy chairs and tables. He sat down 
co a table and fiercely rang a bell which reposed thereon. 
Several other menials simultaneously appeared ou o 
invisibility, and one of them hurried obsequiously towards 

f “ Bring me a glass of water and a" peerage,” said Edward 







I beg pardon, sir. A glass of water and 

” A peerage. P, double e, r, a, g, e. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t catch. Which peerag , 

sir ? We have several.” 

“All of them.” ^ . i.u l- 

In a hundred seconds, the last menial having ®, 

him for kindly taking the glass and the pile of books, Edwar 

Henry was sipping water and studying peerages. In 

hundred seconds he was ofi again. A menial opened t 

swing-doors of the smoking-room for him and bowed, -i 

menial of the lift bowed, wafted him downwards an 

bowed. The infant menial produced his hat and stick ana 
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boir^^d I he old and medalled moniu-1 summoned hia 
brcwKliftm with a frown at the chauffeur and a smile at 
Rd^ard Hrnry, bowed, opened the door oi the broug am, 

Edward Ib r.ry in. bowed, and shut the door. 

" Whff to, sir ? ” 

" l?f»2 V at-on Square,” said Edward llenry. 

" ll.ank you, sir,” (-aid the aged menial and repeated 
in a curt and peremptory voice to the chauffeur, 2) 

EaioB Hq^mre! ” LaMly he touchod his cap 

,\nd Edward TTt nry swiftly left the precincts of the hcad- 
-i jarters of political democracy in London. 




A 



A§ he came within striking distance of 2G2 Eaton Square 

Ha Eyi l!.c a<l vantage of an umnsual and brilliant spectacle. 

E. rd Woldo w'as one of the richest human beings in 
England—and incidentally he was very human. If he had 
Emi in a j>ofeitioD to realize all his assets and go to America 
with tlic ready money, hi.« wealth was such that even amid 
tl«e binirioiii society of I’ittsburg he could have cut quite 
a figure for some tirne, He owned a great deal of the land 
between Oxford Street and Ilegent Street, and again a 
nun.]''? of the valuable squares north of Oxford Street 
were his, and as for Edgware Road—just as auctioneers 
a Ivor line a couple of miles of trout stream or salmon river 
a« a pleasing adjunct to a country estate, so, had Lord 
Woldo's estate (x>mc under the hammer, a couple of miles 
<>! Edgware Roa/1 might have been advertised as among its 
charms. Ivord Woldo owned four theatres, and to each 
iho^tre he had his private entrance and in each theatre his 
private box, over which the management had no sway. 
'1 t'p Woldo* in their leases had always insisted on this. 

Ha never built in Ivondon ; his business w^as to let land 
i <r othArs to build upon, the condition being that what 
othrrs built f-liould ultima-tcly belong to him. Thousands 
of people in London were only too delighted to build on 
theae terms ; he could pick and choose his builders. (The 
a«tute Edward IlAnry himself, for example, wanted furi¬ 
ously to build for him, and was angry because obstacles 
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stood in the patffof his desire.) It was constantly happen¬ 
ing that under legal agreements some fine erection put up 
by another hand came into the absolute possession of Lord 
Woldo without one halfpenny of expense to Lord Woldo. 
Now and then a whole street would thus tumble all com* 
plete into his hands. The system, most agreeable for Lord 
Woldo and about a dozen other landlords in London, was 
called the leasehold system; and when Lord Woldo be¬ 
came the proprietor of some bricks and mortar that had 
cost him noting, it was said that one of Lord Woldo’s 
leases had “ fallen in,” and everybody was quite satisfaed 


by this phrase. _ , 

In the provinces, besides castles, forests and moors, Lord 

Woldo owned many acres of land under which was (mal, an 

he allowed enterprising persons to dig deep for this coal, 

and often explode themselves to death in the adventure, 

on the understanding that they paid him sixpence for every 

ton of coal brought to the surface, whether they inade any 

profit on it or not. This arrangement was called minmg 

rights,” another phrase that apparently satisfied every- 

^ uinight be thought that Lord Woldo was, as they say, on 
velvet. But the velvet, if it could be so described, no^ 

of so rich and comfortable a pile after all. For ^ , 

situation involved many and heavy 

was surrounded by grave dangers. He was t e r^ Ug* 

tive of an old order going down -.,„ufful 

of twentieth-century politics. Numbers o g . 

students of English conditions spent “^i^ch of their 
wondering what would happen one day to the Lo 
of England. And when a really great strike , 

dozen ex-artisans met in a private room a ^ 
hotel, and decided, without consulting Lord Woldo o 

Prime Minister or anybody, that ,®Lfui 

country should be brought to a standstill, these tho g 
students perceived that even Lord Woldo s situatm 
no more secure than other people’s ; in fact that 

rather less so. . . x nr<l 

There could be no doubt that the circumstances o 

Woldo furnished him with food for J 

indigestible food too - Why, at least one hundred 
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rightly ii iniklfi creature* were being brought up in the 
|,o|-“ i,i marrying him. And th«y would all besiege h^, 

Kod U oould only n .rry one of them—at once ! 

Now M Kdwaid H* nry stopped as near to No. 202 as tlie 
{,r. M nc4 a waiting two-hcjrse c.arriage permitted, he saw 
• ^ haired and blue-cloaked woman solemnly descending 

if;». so pe of the portico of No. 2G2. She was followed by 
fcnotbsr Fimuar worran, and watched by a butler and a 
fo .triian at tho •ummit of tlie steps and by a footnuui on 
thf pavement and by the coachinan on the box of the 
(arnape. She carried a thick and lovely w-bite shawl, and 
in this sha?.l was lyord W(>ldo and all his many and heavy 
ff^jMiifjiabilit n-s. Jt was his fancy to take the air thus, in 
II < artM of a wonian. He allowed himself to be lifted into 
t i.f cty»< n carri tge, and tlie doc>r c>f the carriage was shut, 
atid 'itl wfTit the two aiicient horses slowdy, and the two 
a<hili fat men iud the two mature ppinsters, and the vehicle 
weighiiig about a ton i and Lord \\ oldo s morning prome- 
T>ade had Ugun. 

"Follow tliat!” said hid ward Henry to the chauffeur 
and niyijK'd into hia l>roiigham again. Nobody had told him 
that the being in the shawl w’as Lord Woldo, but he was 






•ure that if must Vie so. 

1 r, twMity minutes he saw Lord Woldo being carried to 
and fro amid tlie groves of Hyde Park (one of the few bits 
(>1 London earth that did not belong to him or to bis more 
' r I'Hii dwtant cemnexions) while the carriage waited. Once 
D-rd Woldo fi,at on a chair, but the chief nurse’s lap was 
V'^twei n him and the chair-seat. Both nurses chattered to 
him in Kf nsingtonian accents, but he offered no 
r<plk‘«. 

(so back to 262,” said Edward Henry to his chauf¬ 
feur. 


Arrivc-d again in Eaton Square, he did not give himself 
tiriif- to be imposed upon by the grandiosity of the square 
in general, nor of No. 262 in particular. He just ran up 
1 e slcp« and rang the visitors’ bell. 

” After all,” he said to himself as he w'aited, “ these 
hf.uscs aren't even semi-detached ! They’re just bouses in 
a row, and I bet every one of ’em can hear the piano next 
d oor ! ” 
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butler whom he had previously caught sight of 
opened the great portal. 



\ 


“ I want to see Lady Woldo. 


rt 


“ Her ladyship 




began the formidable ojB&cial 


Now, look here, my man,” said Edward Henry, rather 
in desperation, “ I must see Lady Woldo instantly. It’s 

about the baby-” 

About his lordship ? 

“ Yes. And look lively, please.” 

He stepped into the sombre and sumptuous hall. 

“ Well,” he reflected, “ I am going it—no mistake ! ” 



He was in a large back drawing-room, of which the window, 
looking north, was in rich stained glass. “ No doubt 
because they’re ashamed of the view,” he said to hunself. 
The size of the chimneypiece impressed him, and also its 
rich carving. ** But what an old-fashioned grate! he 
said to himself. They need gilt radiators here.” The 
doorway was a marvel of ornate sculpture, and he liked 
it. He liked, too, the effect of the ofl-paintings—mainly 
portraits—on the walls, and the immensity of the brass 
fender, and the rugs, and the leather-work of the chairs. 
But there could be no question that the room was too dark 
for the taste of any householder clever enough to know the 

difference between a house and a church. 

There was a plunging noise at the door behind him. 

“ V/hat’s amiss ? ” he heard a woman’s voice. And as 
he heard it he thrilled with sympathetic vibrations. It 
was not a North Staffordshire voice, but it was a South 
Yorkshire voice, which is almost the same thing. It seemed 
to him to be the first un-Kensingtonian voice to soothe his 
ear since he had left the Five Towns. Moreover, nobody 
born south of the Trent would have said, “ What’s amiss ? 

A southerner would have said, “ What’s the matter ? 
Or, more probably’ “ W^hat’s the mattah 1 ” 

He turned and saw a breathless and very beautiful woman 
of about twenty-nine or thirty, clothed in black, and she 
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1 


In the of r<*rnciving from her lovely head what 
like a 1< ngth of red flannel. He noticed, too, 
uitaneouftly, that she suffering from a heavy cold 
A n felt man be hind her closed the door and dis- 

' Ar« you lAdy \\'oldo ? ” Edward Henry asked. 

‘ Vr*,” ‘be said. “ \S hat’s this about my baby ? 

•* J’w jiist ^e<*n him in Hyde Dark, said Edward Henry. 
'' And 1 ©baerved that a rash had broken out all 



f ( O ^ 

I know that,” she reified. ** It began this morning, 
ail of a sudden hkc. But what, of it ? I was rather alarmed^ 
rav^lf. M It’s the first rash he's had and he’s the first baby 
\ %i l.a<l and 1 k *11 be the last too. But everybody said 
It wa^ nothing, lie’s never been out without me before, 
E,t 1 had tvieh a cold. Now you don’t mean to tell me 
ttiSit you’ve cc'TTiO down specially from Hyde Park to in¬ 
form roe aboni that rash. I’m not such a simpleton as all 

that.” She spoke in one long breath. 

'• I’m sure you’re not,” said he. “ But we’ve had a good 
ded of rash in our family, and it just happens that I’ve 
gvl a nniedy—a good sound north-country remedy—and 
It ^inirk me y^»ti might like to know of it. So if you like 
1 li t< l^!jp:aph to my miasis for the recipe. Here’s my 
card.” 



She read his name, title and address. 

” B ill,” fhe said, ” it’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mr. 
Mar hin. 1 knew you must come from up there the momer^ 
ye spoke. It docs one good above a bit to hear a plain 
north-country voice after all this fal-lalling.” 

She blew her lovely nose. 

” Doesn’t it! ” Edward Henr>' agreed. ** That was just 
what 1 thought when I heard you say ‘ What’s amiss ? ’ 
Do you know, I’ve been in London only a two-three days, 
and I assure you I was beginning to feel lonely for a bit 


f i the Midland acoent! ” 

” Yes,” F,bc said, “ London’s lonely ! ” And sighed. 

** My eldest was bitten by a dog the other day,” he went 
on, in the vein of gossip. 

” Oh, don’t! ” she protested. 

*' Yes. Gave us a lot of anxiety. All right now ! You 



might like to know that cyanide gauze is a good thing to 

put on a wound—supposing anything should happen to 
yours-’ ’ 

“ Oh, don’t! ” she protested. “ I do hope and prav 
Robert ^dll never be bitten by a dog. Was it a big dog ? ” 

“ Fair,” said Edward Henry. “ So his name’s Robert! 
So’s my eldest’s 1 ” 

“ Really now! They wanted him to be called Robert 
Philip Stephen Darrand Patrick. But I wouldn’t have it. 
He’s just Robert. I did have my own way there I You 
know he was born six months after his father’s death.” 

“ And I suppose he’s ten months now ? ” 

“ No. Only six.” 

“ Great Scott 1 He’s big I ” said Edward Henry. 

“ Well,” said she, “ he is. I am, you see.” 

“ Now, Lady Woldo,” said Edward Henry in a new tone, 
“ as we’re both from the same part of the country I want 
to be perfectly straight and above-board with you. It’a 
quite true—all that about the rash. And I did think you’d 
like to know. But that’s not really what I came to see 
you about. You understand, not knowing you, I fancied 

there might be some difficulty in getting at you- 

“ Oh 1 no ! ” she said simply. ” Everybody gets at me. 
Well, I didn’t know, you see. So I just mentioned the 

baby to begin with, like I ” 

” I hope you’re not after money,” she said, almost plain- 

tivcly. 

“ I’m not,” he said. “ You can ask anybody in Bursley 
or Hanbridge whether I’m the sort of man to go out on the 

cadge.” • 1 »» 

** I once was in the chorus in a panto at Hanbridge, 

she said. “ Don’t they call Bursley ‘ Bosley ’ down tlicre 

‘ owd Bosley * ? ” , 

Edward Henry dealt suitably with these remark.^, an 
then gave her a judicious version of the nature of hia 
business, referring several times to Mr. Kollo Wri.s.sell. 
‘‘Mr. Wrissell 1 ” she murmured, smiling. 

“ In the end I told Mr. Wris.sell to go and bury himseli, 
said Edward Henry. “ And that’s about as far as I ve 

got.” , 

Oh, don’t! ” she said, her voice weak from suppressea 
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Uuphti-r, Bud tk;n tlie laughter burst forth uncontroU 


nil 


«< 


1 


1 


Wrissell ? 


ft 



shf* said. ** 1 hated him. 



I 

Mr. 


•• he said, d< lighted with himself and her. 

,j l.im I - go and burv himself J 
“ 1 i»iif>y>ose you don’ti like Mr. 

“W'di_” h‘* tcni]»orized. 

•' 1 didn’t at first,” . , • 

tVr fei» DOW, though 1 must say I adore teasing him. 

Wi.vi©! m what I call ft gentleman. You know he was 
Wc'ldo’e he ir. And when Lrird Woldo married me it 
wjtf a bit of "1 blow for liini ! But he took it like a lamb. 
H«* never turned a hair, and he was more polite than any 
( f them. I dare say you know Lord Woldo saw me in a 
tiitiMC'al C'fine’dy at Searbcirough—he has a place near there, 
y« knc»w. Mr. Wrissf 11 had made, him angry about some 
of hM N‘ w 1 bought fads, aod I do believe he asked me to 
marry him just to aiiDoy Mr. W^Isscll. He used to say to 
mt, my husband did, that he’d married me in too much of 
h hurry, and that it was too bad on Mr. Wrissell. And 
ihen he laughed, and 1 laiigVicd too. ‘After all, he used 
to say, niv husband did, ‘ To marry an actress is an accident 
tiuit rright hajifam to any meinlrer of the House of Lords 
sTi'i it. dcijoa liopyien to a lot of ’em—but they don’t marry 
srivlhing as l^-autiful as 3 ’ou, Blanche ? ’ he used to say. 

' And you slkk up for yourself, Blanche,’ he used to say. 

‘ I’ll starel by you,’ he said. He was a straight ’un, my 
husband was. Tlic*y left me alone until he died. And then 
t!,« V Ik gun— I mean his fedks. And when Bobbie was born 
)♦ gut worse. Only I must say even then Mr. Wrissell never 
turned a hair. Everybody secmied jto make o.u^ that I 
c«Lght to be very grateful to them, and I ought to think 

very lucky. Me—a peeress of the realm 1 They 
V arAiTKl me to change. But how could I change ? I w^as 
Blanc lie Wdmot—on the road for ten years^never got a 
•how in Ixmdon—and Blanche W ilraot I shall ever be— 
P"cress or no pc'ercss ! It was no joke being Lord Woldo’s 
wife, I ran Ull you, and it’s still less of a joke being Lord 
'Voldc.’s mother 1 You imagine it. It’s worse than carry¬ 
ing about a china vase all the time on a slippery floor ! 
.\rn I any happier now than I was before I married ? Well, 
I am ! There’s mofe worry in one way, V'Ut there’s less in 
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another. And of course I’ve got Bobbie ! But it isn’t all 
beer and skittles, and I let ’em know it, too. I can’t do 
what I like ! And I’m just a sort of exile, you know. I 
used to enjoy being on the stage and showing myself ofi. 
A hard life, bu^one does enjoy it. And one gets used to it. 
One gets to n'^d it. Sometimes I feel I’d give anything 
to be able to go on the stage again—Oh—oh I ” 

She sneezed ; then took breath. 

“ Shall I put some more coal on the fire ? ” Edward Henry 


suggested. 






Perhaps I’d better ring, 
No, I’ll do it.” 


99 


she hesitated. 


9 ) 


He put coal on the fire. 

“ And if you’d feel easier with that flannel round your 

head, please do put it on again.” 

“ Well,” she said, “ I will. My mother used to say there 

was naught like red flannel for a cold.” 

With an actress’s skill she arranged the flannel, and from 

its encircling folds her face emerged bewitching and she 
knew it. Her complexion had sufiered in ten years of the 
road, but its extreme beauty could not yet be denied. 
And Edward Henry thought: “ All the really pretty gir 

come from the Midlands ! ” 

“ Here I am rambling on,” she said. “ I always was a 

rare rambler. What do you want me to do ? 

“ Exert your influence,” he replied. “ Hon t you 
it’s rather hard on Rose Euclid—treating her like t is . 
Of course people say all sorts of things about oso 

“ I won’t hear a word against Rose Euclid,’ cried Lady 

Woldo. “ Whenever she was on tour, if she knew any o 

us were resting in the town where she was she A 

seats. And many’s the time I’ve cried 

acting. And then she’s the life and soul of the Thea 

Ladies’ Guild.” o >» Ap- 

“ And isn’t that your husband’s signature f ue 

manded, showing the precious option. 

“ Of course it is.” 

He did not show her the covering letter. 

“ And I’ve no doubt my husband wanted a theatre bui 

there, and he wanted to do Rose Euclid a good turn. 
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1 r nil t/* certain euro s. i.u *. 

<\ Mr. Wruieeil’e rigmarolcR on 1 land. He wasn a 

♦. m? husband w&sn t. . . 

the finished. __ . —u. And a 


niN AcJlilva. ---- 

You must go to law about 


■Y..” •»!'! E.lward llcnrr protcstmgly. 

,r.i*T 'u^aul it «o.Jd cost me I And supposing I lost, 
rpiTsin ^ . You never know. There’s a much easier 

fmy than fioing to law. 

•• ^y—you ♦•xert your influence, Lady Woldo. 

WT'it.e m<\ 'tell them I’ve seen you and you insist 





Kh 1 Hh ss you I They’d twist me round their little 
f, 4 ;. r. I’m not a fool, but I’m not very clever—I know 
ihat, 1 shwJdn’t know whether I was staging on my 
head or my he, W hy the time they’d done with mo. I ve 

irud to i«e« them out Wore—about 'hjj'g''- 

“ Who- Mr. M’rWll, or Rlossons ? _ 

Kh, but 1 should like to put a spoke in Mr. 

Wns»»^iri wb< cl—gentleman as he is. You see he s just 
one of lhr»ie men you can’t help wanting to tease. W cn 
you’re on the road you meet lots oPem.’ 

*' 1 tell y^^ whfit you can do 1 

vri Ht 1 

" Write and t-ell Slossons that you don’t wish them to 
lf»r you any ruf'rc, and you’ll go to another^ firm o 

sobniors. That would bring ’em to their senses. ^ 

“ Can t! They’re in the will. He settled that. That s 

hT they’re so cocky.” 

Ldward Henrv persisted—and this time with an exceed- 

inplv im}irc8sivo and conspiratorial air 

" I U11 you another thing you could do 
onadA do—and it dejjends on nobody but your^lf. 

” fthe said with decision. ” I’ll do it. 

Whatever it is t ” 


f < 


f I 


If it’s straight.” 

“ Of ef.nrae it’s straight. And it would be a grand way 

of Uasing Mr. Wrissell and all of ’em 1 A simply grand 

wav ! 1 should die of laughing.” 

Well— 

At this critienl point the historic conversation was inter- 
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ruptcd by pHcnoniGiift in tliG h&ll wliicli Ii8rd.y Wold.o recog¬ 
nized with feverish excitement. Lord Woldo had safely 
returned from Hyde Park. Starting up, she invited Edward 
Henry to wait a little. A few moments later they were 
bending over the infant together, and Edward Henry was 
Q^ding his views on the cause and cure of rash. 


vn 


Early on the same afternoon Edward Henry managed by 

a somewhat excessive obstreperousness to penetrate once 
more into the private room of Mr. Slosson, semor, who 

received him in silence. 

He passed a document to Mr. Slosson. ..... 
“It’s only a copy,” he said. “But the original is m 

my pocket, and to-morrow it will be duly stamped. IU give 

you the original in exchange for the stamped lease of my 

Piccadilly Circus plot of land. You know the money 

^^Mr!^llosson perused the document; and it 

to his credit that he did so without any superficial symp- 

What will Mr. Wrissell and the Woldo family say about 

that, do you think ? ” asked Edward Henry. 

“ Lady Woldo will never be allowed to carry it o , 

mor/rg to stop her ? She must carry it out. 

She wants to carry it out. She’s d^ng to I 

Moreover, I shall communicate it to the s ° 

unless you and I come to an arrangement. And r y 

chance she doesn’t carry it x Mj. Slos¬ 


son. 


The document was a contract of 

to appear in musical comedy at any West End ^eat t 
be named by Edward Henry, at a salary of two hunorea 

pounds a wcok for a period of six montlis. 


IjOKH WOLDO AND LADY WOLDO U5 

*' nt>t p(>t ilifiatro,” said Mr. Slosson. 

•' i cjin p'ft hal! a dozen in an hour—with that contract 

to my hand,” fciud Edward Henry. 

And be kntiW from Mr. Slosson’s face that he had won. 


VIII 


That *;V#‘n)np!’, feeling that he had earned a little rccrcatioiii 
t t he Empire Theat re—not in Hanbridge, but 

, , IxK« ster Sqiifire, London. The lease, with a prodigious 
ptw-f-d hiili'Tt'i unknown at Sloa8f)ns’, had been drawn up, 
» igr/iwwd find • j£e( iitf'd. Tlie Piccadilly Circus land was 

l. ^ for sixty-four ymra. 

" And Evf got tlie old Chapel pulled down for nothing,^* 

he said to hims^df. 


lb' was r.itli«T hnjipy as he wandered about amid the 
I rihiance of the Empire Promenade. But after half an 
hour ^ micb exerrisc and of vain efforts to see or hear 
what was afoot on t he stage, he began to feel rather lonely. 
Tla n it was tbii4 he caught sight of Mr. Alloyd, the architect, 
also l"ri« ly. 

" WMl,” said Mr. Alloyd curtly, with a sardonic smile. 
“ T' f'v've b leplioned me all about it. I’ve seen Mr. 
Wnssf ll. Ju&tmyluckI So you’re the man ! He pointed 
you out to me this morning. My design for that church 
would have k^lO<'k'ed the West End I Of course Mr. Wrissell 
dl pay nie compemsation, but that’s not the same thing. 
I want-ed the advfutiscmcnt of the building. . . . Just my 
lurk ! Have a drink, will you ? ” 

Edvard Henry iiltimatrly went with the plaintive Mr. 
Alhi)d to hia rooms in Adelphi Terrace. He quitted those 
KKima at sonx thing aft-er two o’clock in the morning. He 
had y*ractjrfdiy given Mr. Alloyd a definite commission to 
dcs’gn the Bfgrnt Theatre. Already he was practically 
the jirriTiT.i tui of a first-class theatre in the West EnrI of 


Iyiri<]on 1 

“ 1 wondrr whether Master Seven Sachs could have 
hr tt/'rcfl my day’s wnrk to-day ! ” be reflected as he got 
iMo a taxi-cab. He had dismissed his electric brougham 



• r 
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earlier in the evening. “ I doubt if even Master Seven 


Sachs himself wouldn’t be proud of my little scheme in 
Eaton Square 1 ” said he. . , , “ Wilkins’s Hotel, please, 
driver.” 



t 





□ 




% 







PART II 


CHAPTER VII 


COUNKK-STONE 


I 


N a morTiing in Hpring Edward Henry got out of an 



V /exf] T< at Kiust^n wliicli had come, not from the Five 
Tcwtia, hnl from Birmingham, Having on the previous day 

n railed to Birmingliara on local and profitable business, 
found it corjvcniont to spend the night there and tele¬ 
graph home that Ix»ndon had summoned him. It was in 
this TinoHteDtatious, this half-furtive fashion, that his visits 
to liondon now nsually occurred. Not that he was afraid 
»'f liiH wife ! Not that he was afraid even of his mother! 
Oh, no: Ho was merely rather afraid of himself—of his 
•Wii opinion concerning the metropolitan, non-local, specu- 
Ifim-e and j:)orbaps unprofitable business to which he was 
oomnriittcd. The fact was that he could scarcely look his 
womon in the face when he mentioned London. He spoke 
viigur ly of “ real estate ” enterprise, and left it at that. 
I^e womon made no inquiries ; they too left it at" that. 
Keverthekss . , . ! 

ILe episode of Wilkins’s was buried, but it was imper- 
ferily buried. The Five Towns definitely knew that he 
had stayed at Wilkins’s for a bet, and that Brindley had 
disf barged the V>et, And rumours of hisij^let, his electric 
brougham, his theatrical supper-parties, had mysteriously 
hung in the streets of the Five Towns like a strange vapour. 
Wisp? of the strange vapour had conceivably entered the 
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precincts of his homo, but nobody ever referred to them; 
nobody ever sniffed apprehensively nor asked anybody else 
Hrhether there was not a smell of fire. The discreetness of the 
silence was disconcerting. Happily his relations with that 
angel his wife were excellent. She had carried angelicism 
so far as not to insist on the destruction of Carlo ; and she 
had actually applauded, while sticking to her wMte apron, 
the sudden and startling extravagances of his toilet. 

On the whole, though little short of thirty-five thousand 
pounds would ultimately be involved—not to speak of a 
liability of nearly three thousand a year for sixty-four years 
for ground-rent—Edward Henry was not entirely gloomy 
as to his prospects. He was indubitably thinner in girth; 
novel problems and anxieties, and the constant annoyance 
of being in complete technical ignorance of his job, had 
removed some flesh. (And not a bad thing, either!) But 
on the other hand his chin exhibited one proof that me 
was worth living, and that he had discovered new faith in 
life and a new conviction of youthfulness. 

He had shaved off his beard. 

“ Well, sir ! a voice greeted him full of hope and cheer 

immediately his feet touched the platform. 

It was the voice of Mr. Marrier. Edward Hemy an 
Mr. Marrier were now in regular relations. Before Edward 
Henry had paid his final bill at W' ilkins s and rehnquis e 
his valet and his electric brougham, and disposed for ever 
of his mythical “ man ” on board the Minnetonka, ^ 
got his original luggage away from the Hotel Majestic, r. 
Marrier had visited him and made a certain proposi ion. 
And such was the influence of Mr. Mamer’s incurable snu e 
and of his solid optimism and of his obvious 
getting things done on the spot (as witness the p oo 
graphy), that the proposition had been accepted. . 
Marrier was now Edward Henry’s “ representative 

London. At the Green Room Club Mr. Marrier ^ , 

reliable cronies that he was Edward Henry s con en i 
adviser.” At the Turk’s Head, Hanbridge, Edward 1^^^ ^ 
informed reliable cronies that Mr. Marrier was a sort o 

clerk, factotum, or maid-of-all-work. A 

tween these two very different conceptions of Mr. -Mary 

position had been arrived at in the word represen a i 
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Tim tru^h th.it Edward Henry employed Mr. 
ilmrre r ^ wd* r lo ll.-tcn to Mr. Marrier. He turned on Mr. 
M;«iT»^r like ii tap, and nnurished kimself from a gushing 
, «.f uvoful inforiTial.ion con-x*Tning the theatrical 
! Mr. Marrier, quite unconsciously, was bit by bit 

nrrisdjrmg Edward Henry’s acute ignorance. 

Tbf qucilion of uages had caused Edward Henry some 
tppTi'hensiona. had 1< arnt in a couple of days that a 
hufidn-d jxii.adf* a w^eek was a trifle on the stage. He had 
•rmn h'lani of jm rformers \\ho worked for “ nominal ” 

of f»>ity and fifty a week. For a manager twenty 
Hinds a WfH'k s/emed to be a usual flgure. Hut in the | 
El' Townii three pound*, a week is regarded as very goodish 
T*»y for any suborditiate, rmd Edward Henry could not rid 
hiiiiwlf fill fit once of native standards. lie had therefore, 
with ditHdcii£. 0 , offer'd three pounds a week to the aristo¬ 
cratic Marrier. An<l Mr, ISIarrier had not refused it, nor 
r/aaed to smile. On three pounds a week he haunted the 
be«i, restaurants, taxi cabs, and other resorts, and his garb 
aeenied always to be smarter than Edward Henry’s— 
raperifilly in such detail.s as walstooat slips. . 

Of eoursc Mr. Marrier had a taxi-cab waiting exactly 
opposite th« or'.ach from wliich Edward Henry descended. 
It WM just 11lls kind of efficient attent ion that was gradually 
fiidearing him to his employer. 

''Mow gues it ? ” said Edward Henry curtly, as they 
'dove down to the Orand Hab\’lon Hotel—now Edward 

--V, 

Hairy’s regular head-quarters in London. b 

Slid Mr. Marrier—• 

** I suppose vou’vc seen another of ’em’s got a knight¬ 
hood ? ” 

“ No,” said Edward Henry. “ Who ? ” He knew that 
hy ” ’em ” Mr. Marrier meant the great race of actor- 

IlifiTWijjf-:'. 

‘‘ (irral'l Pompey, Something to do with him being 
a shenfl in t/he City, you know’. I bet you what you laike 
ne went in for the Common Council simply in order to get 
f ven with old I'ilgrim. In fact I know he did. And now 
a h'undation-stone-laving has dan it.” 

A fcIundation-stone-laying ? ” 

“ ^ ea. The new City Guild’s 


building, you knaow!?' 
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business — sheriffs—knighthood 


Roy alty—T emple 


And then after a pause 

aea : x .w w. -foundatioli-stoiie-Iaymg!" 

“ Bv the way, old Pilgrim’s in the deuce and all of a 
haole, I heah. It’s aU over the Clubs.” ncr n 


There you are ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Edward Henry 

added: . . ^ 


the Clubs Mr. 
capital letter. ^ 


O-SO-iUl/C-ljr . -- 

And Pilgrim has got to go 


iu» -- (In speaking of 

M^ftrricr silw 9 »ys proiioiiiic6d tli6ni witli & 
capital leiiei., “ I told you he was going to sad fmm 
Tilbury on his world-tour, and have a 8 

ceremony and seeing-off! 

advertiser the world ever saw! W ell, since that?. & . 
boat was lost on the Goodwins, Cora Pryde has 
declined to sail from Tilbury. Ab-so-lute-ly! Swears she U 

join the steamer at MarseiUes. 
vrith her too. 

“ WeU \ven Pilgrim couldn’t have a grand embarking 
ceremony without his leading lady. He’s furious, I hea . 

“ Why shouldn’t he go with her 1 
“ Why not 1 Because he’s formally 
embarking ceremony! Invitations are OTt. ge 

London Bridge to Tdbury, “-1^° f “ue to admit 

that he’d had to give it up because Cora Pryde made mm 

He wants to save his face. nueer 

“ Well,” said Edward Henry absently. ^ 

world. You’ve got me a room at the Grand Bab . 

Then^’let’! go and have a look at the Regent first,” 

said egged the wish than Mr. Harrier’s 

neck curved round through the the 

words to the chauffeur he had deflected the 

‘^Edward Henry had an almost boyish ^^^t 

to behold it. With aU speed the tam shot down Sha 

Avenue and swerved to the rig t. . . • . edifice 

There it was! Yes, it really existed, , 

of his caprice and of Mr. AUoyd’s constructive imagma . 


D 
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It hr»il ftlr. ady ri aclu'd a Loight of fifteen feet j do^ns 

of \}iTd*t tliat, cranes donoinated the sunlit air,swmg-^ 

loadf of bricks in the azure ; and scores of workmen 
.vkicl iibcnii bene.'itl) these monsters. And he, Itdward 
11' iiTYf hy a single act of volitic>n, was the author of it ♦ 
lU from ilic taxi, pcnetrat-cd within the wall of 

li(»ar 1 111<1 nd g»»z<*d, just, gazed ! A wondrous thing 
huiuHTi (nioipriHo! And also a terrif}dng thing! . . . 
Ttat liiiilding might be the tomb of his reputation. On 
<.th< r hand, it might be the seed of a new renown com¬ 
pand to ^liich the first would be as naught I He turned 
1 1 *^ eyes avay, in fear—yes, in fear ! 

■'1 iay,” lie said. “ Will Sir John Pilgrim be out of 
1.K i vet, d ve think ? ” He glanced at his watch. The hour 


wan about eleven. 

“ He’JJ be at breakfast.” 

“ I'm g^'ing to see him, then. What’s his address ? 

*' 2% Quee n Anne’s Cate. But do you knaow him ? I 

do, hfetll 1 cam with you ? ” 

“ No,” said Edward Henry shortly. “ You go on with 
my brigs to the tJrand iiab, and get me another taxi. I’ll 
you in my r(»om at the hotel at a quartor to one. Eh ? 
'■'R.lhcr!'” agreed Mr. Harrier, BubmUsive. 


11 

"Sole proprietor of the Pegent Theatre.” 

These were the words which J^idward Henry wrote on a 
Tifcitirjg-eard and whiek procured him immediate admittance 
to the unique Sfx^TtAclc—reputed to be one of the most 
fTithralliitg sights in London—of Sir John Pilgrim at break- 
fa ^-.t . 

In a very spacious front-roonr of his flat (so celebrated 
f r its (iolKllns tapeftries and its truly wonderful parquet 
fior»nng) sat Sir John Pilgrim at a large hexagonal mahogany 
fable. At one side of the table a small square of white 
diafKr was arranged, and on this square were an apyiaratus 
f' r Ijoilirig eg^o_ another for making toast, and a third for 
making ex>flee. Sir John, with the assistance of a young 
fTiinaman and a fox-terrier, who flitted around him, was 
iLfk'C.d cRting and drinking. The vast remainder of the 




letters 


“ Yes, Sir John.” 

“ Excuse me ! ” said Sir John. 


table was gleamingly bare, save tor newspapers 
opened and unopened whith Sir John tossed abc . 
site to him sat a secretary whose fluny hair, neat white 
ckemuaie, and tender years gave her an appearance of 
helpless fragility in front of the powerful and ruthless cele- 
britv. Sir John’s crimson-socked left foot stuck out from 
the table emerging from the left half of a lovely new pair 
Kwn trouse^and resting on a pkce of n;hite paper. 
Before this white paper knelt a man in a frock-coat who 
was drawing an outline on the paper round Sir John s foot. 

“ You are a bootmaker, aren’t you 1 Sir John was saj mg 

airily^ 

;cuse me i eaiu uvrnxr. I only wanted to be 
sure. I fancied from the way you caressed my oom with 
that pencil that you might he an artist on one of the i 
traterpapers. My mistake ! ” He was bending down 
Then suddenly straightening himself he called across i 
2o"om : i sa^. Givi^gton, did you notice my pose then 

my expression as I used the word caressed ? Howwouiu 

And Edward Henry now observed in a corner of the mom 

a i“n sSng in fro'nt of an easel and sketchmg somewhat 

grossly thereon in charcoal - This „„„ ;• 

“Ah' Givington! Ah! Givington!” murmured S. 

John still more airily-at breakfast he was 

merely an A.R.A you’re making money . A yea „ 


you’d ntver have had the courage to address me m that 

Si"; w.,,, it 1 ■ ui?, '•> 

document beneath the table.) eiTve mV 

first sitting to Mr. Saracen Givington, A.R.A.. ^ 

The activities of Mr. Saracen Givin^on ^a to 

the world, and rightly 8°'• / m! PonZaker The 

the other side forKie right foot. Mr. Bootmaker. 

iourney is simply notbing. pUfrnm turn 

Anri t.Vifin. and not till then, did Sir John 
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. \ ViHndpome middle-aged blond face in the 
f A]<1( rriian Edward Henry Machin. 
j-jjy curiosity> said Sir John^ but who are 

ame is Marl.in- Alderman Machin,” said Edward 
“ I fM ijt up my card and you asked me to come 


Hh ' ” Sir John exclaimed, seizing an egg. “ Will you 
' k an egg with me, Alderman ? I can crack an egg with 

dv.” 

rh&nks,” said Edward Henry. “ Fll be very glad to.” 
' , he advanced towards the table. 

h.r John hfRitat«d. The fact was that, though he dis- 
sttnbW his dismay with marked histrionic skill, he was 
yn^^uestionably overwhelmed by astonishment. In the 
»ijr®€ of years he had airily invited hundreds of callers 
f rack an fgg ith him—the joke was one of his favourites 
- hut nobody had ever ventured to accept the invitation. 

■' (’hung,” he said weakly, ” lay a cover for the Alder- 

iTian. 

Edward Hr-nry sat down quite close to Sir John. Ho 
could discern all the details of Sir John’s face and costume. 
The tremendous celebrity was w'earing a lounge suit some¬ 
what like his own, but insterd of the coat he had a blue 


dresajiip jacket with crimson lacings ; the sleeves ended in 
rather long wnstbands, which were unfastened, the opal 
fufl links drooyhng each from a single hole. Perhaps for the 
ifpt lime in his life Edward Henry intimately understood 
wliHt 1 liogyncratic elegance was. He could almost feel the 
e®ar,;i.^rig personality of Sir John Pilgrim, and he was 
iti*../ed by it; he was intimidated by its hardness, its 
tsr : s sfl, its terrific egotism, its utterly brazen quality. 
Ji.lin s glanc-e was the most purely arrogant that Edward 
‘ rir\ had ever encountered. It knew no reticence. And 

Henry thought: ” When this chap dies he’ll want 
iJic in pubhc, with the reporters round his bed and a 

^ down messages.” 

.. I if rather a lark,” said Sir John, recovering. 

r ’ 1 '*i! Edward Henry, who now felicitously per- 

t at a lark it indeed was, and ought to be treated 

“ ‘"--h. it shall be a lark! ” he said to himself. 
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Sir John dictated a letter to Miss Taft, and before the 

• — ho/4 loiH Q r\lQPP inr 


bir Jonn oicLareu » ---- 

letter was finished the grinning Chung had laid a place for 

Kdward Henry, and Snip had inspected him and passed 
yiiTYi for one of ttie riglit sort* 

■__ ^ .1.1 i i-L • • 


n tor one oi rne nguu c>uj.u. , .,,0* t u • 

“ Had I said that this is rather a lark ? Sir John inquired, 

the letter" accomplished. 

“ I forget,” said Edward Henry. 


a 


Became I don’t like to say the same thing twice over 

if T ran belt) it. It ts a lark though, isn t it . 

■ ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said Edward Henry, decapitating an 

“I only hope tut rm^t interrupting you 


“ Breakfast is my 


** Not in the least,** said Sir John. „Vq 11 

sole free time. In another half-hour I assure you 
hr attending to three or four things at once. He ^ ^ 

“ w5l." ”d 1d.«a B.«rr. - »I 

Ml r .1 _ Thparre-- 


I 


*• Well, saia xiiuw<n.u. — _„ 

’m the sole proprietor of gir^john interrupted 

“ But there is no Begent Theatre, bir Jonn i’ 


him. 


“No. Not strictly. But there '"H 

of construction. We’re up to the first flom. ^ 

- Dear me! A “ried Edward Henry. 

«• Do you mean to say, Sm John cneu 

“ that you haven t noticed it ? It s witn n j 

Piccadilly Cncus.’* is in 

“ Beally ! said Sir John. Piccadilly Circus. 

Lower Regent Street and I never g» P‘^ jf;,, Taft, 

how long is it since I went to B'ccaddly C.mus 
me, young woman, I was forgetting y ^ 

to remeniber. WeU. never mind detmle. . . • ^n 


to remember. WeU, never nuna ueia*^,.. . • ," 

is there remarkable about the Regent y V class, Sir 

“ I intend it to theatre o the h g _ 


John ’’TairEdward Henry. “ Nothing but the very best 
i^!f!Lr±„Ubt•Lderman. We’re all like that. 


Haven t you noticed it . Upvirv “ I ® 

proprietor. I have no financial backers, no m g g 
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pftrt&en 

“Thai, 


T have made no contracts with anybody.” 
f^-iid Sir John, ” is not unremarkable. In fact 
rriatj' |-i ^^''nJ who do not Ijajjpen to possess my own robust 
cana* ii v for belief nii^ht not credit your statement. 

“ And thirdly,” said Edwards Henry, “ every member 
i,\ thf audience—even in tlie boxes, the most expensive 
H -wiU have • full view of the whole of the stage—or, 
,r. the alu-rTial Ivc, at inatmecSf a full view of a lady a 


■ Aldem.Hn,” said Sir John gravely, “ before I offer you 
egg, h f. me warn you against carrying remarkable- 
tc >0 far. Yon may be regarded as eccentric if you go 
on l(k»‘ lhal. {k»rjie people, I am told, don’t want a view 

of tli<* ulage.” 

“ 1 hen they had l)etter not come to my theatre,” said 
Kdward Henry. 

“ All which,” commented Sir John, ” gives me no clue 
* fihicv( r to the reason why you are sitting here by my side 
and calmly eating my eggs and toast, and drinking my 


Ad rnittedly, Edward Henry was nervous. Admittedly, 
he WM h provincial in the presence of one of the most 
11111*^1 r;o\i*! fKirsonagea in the Empire. Nevertheless, he con¬ 
trolled his nervousness, and reflected— 

Nobody else from the Five Towns would or could have 
done what I am doing. Moreover, this chap is a mounte- 
haak. In the Five Towns they would kow-tow to him, but 
Miiey would laugh at him. ’they would mighty soon add 
}n>', up. Why should I be nervous ? I’m as good as he 
IS lie finished with the thought which has inspired many 

a inid man with new courage in a desperate crisis i ” 1 he 
1 iiow f^n’t eat me.” 

T ' 'Ti he ^id aloud— 


“!> ? »» ycju a question. Sir John.” 

t>ne. Are you the head of the theatrical professio 

_ijiTv ^ 


or li 


r Gerald Pompey ? ” 

>(f <»fra]fl Pompey ? ” 

f f’Prald Pompey. Haven’t you seen the papers ti 
Hi ming ? ^ 

bii Joun Pilgrim turned pale. Springing up, he sei2 
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the topmost of an undisturbed pile of daily papers, and 

feverishly opened it. 

“ Bah ! ’’ he muttered. 

He was continually thus imitating his own behaviour on 
the stage. The origin of his renowned breakfasts lay in 
the fact that he had once played the part of a milhonaire 
ambassador who juggled at breakfast with ^ own afiairs 
and the afiairs of the world. The stap-breaHast of a 
millionaire ambassador created by a playwright on e 
verge of bankruptcy had appealed to his imagmation, and 

influenced all the mornings of lus life. , 

“ They’ve done it just to irritate me as I m starting o 

on my world’s torn.” he muttered coursmg ^ 

table.^Then he stopped and gazed at 

to do with the stage. It is not ae my % 

Certainly not,” Edward He^ ^ 

know how people will talk. Sir Jo^ Qeraldls at 

about this very morning and saymg that Sir Gerald 

last the head of the theatrical profession. ^ 

your authoritative opinion. I know you 

Sir John resumed his chair. j » 1,0 rYiiiTTnured 

T know S Jof them. I fancy his heart « e^celle^. 
Bon/Stalet iS’d te inclined to say that on the stags 

m S aXhat in tL street he might be m.taken for an 
aetor . . . How will that smt you ? 

“ It’s a clue,” said Edward He^. ^ j 

« Alderman ! ” exclaimed Sir John, I bebeve t . ^ 

didn’t keep a 6rm hand on nuyseH I “ 

like you. Have another cup of coffee. Chung.. 

bye, Bootmaker, good-bye ! head.” said 

‘■’l only want to know for certain who « the head. 

Scaf profesion to lay the corner-stone of my 
theatre.” 

" When do you start on your world’s and 

“ I leave Tilbury, with my entire company, J 
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:< ‘ k 

\\ . 


But 


• ,,n iLe luouiing of Tuesday week, by the Kandahar. 

iiIhT first at ('airo.” 

i I 4 Awkw&rd 1 ” said Edward Henry. “ I meant to 
. , to l ay the Ft one on the very next afternoon— 

, ^fiday, that is 1 ” 

I sclet 4I 1 ” • • 1 

Y.^ Sir John. The ceremony will be a very original 

hffhir \Mv original ! ” 

' A foiindai lon-stone-laying ! roused Sir John, 
if you'ie aln ady up to the first floor, how can you be laying 

the foiin-lalion stone on Wednesday w^eek 1 ” 

“ I (li In t f-ay foundation-.stone. I said corner-stone,” 

Henry crirrocted him. ” An entire novelty 1 
That's ^hy we can’t )>e ready before Wednesday week.” 

And vou want to advertise your house by getting the 
head of the profession to assist i 
" That la exactly my idea.” 

“ Well,” said Sir John, “ whatever else you may lack, 
Mr Alderman, you are not lacking in nerve, if you expect 

to f-ijrr r f ft in th/tt." 





Edward Henry smiled. ” I have already heard, in a 

w'ay,” he replied, ” that Sir Gerald Pompey 
wnjild nr>t be unwilling to officiate. My only difficulty is 
tliat I'm a truthful man by nature. Whoever officiates 
1 shall of courac have to have him labelled, in my own 
ini/reMti, a§ the head of the theatrical profession, and I 
dofl’t want to say anything that isn’t true.” 

TK<rf waa a pause. 

” Now, Fir John, couldn’t you stay a day or two longer 
in London, and join the ship at Marseilles instead of going 
on boarxl at Tilbury ? ” 

“ But I have made all my arrangements. The whole 
Wf>rl« knows that I am going on board at TUbury.” 

Just then the door opened, and a servant announced 

“ Mr Carlo Trent.” 


^iT Ji.rin Pilgrim rushed like a locomotive to the threshold 
*.nd 4 both Carlo Trent’s hands with such a violence 
of welfome that C’arlo Trent’s eyeglass fell out of his eye 
and the purple ribbon dangled to his waist. 

('<<*irie in, come i®! ” said Sir John. “ And begin to 
read at once. Pve been lookmc out of the window for vou 
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for the last quarter of an hour. Alderman, this is Mr. 
Carlo Trent, the well-known dramatic poet. Trent, this 
is one of the greatest geniuses in London. . . . Ah! You 
know each other ? It’s not surprising! No, don’t stop 
to shake hands. Sit down here, Trent. Sit down on thw 
chair.... Here, Snip, take this hat. Worry it! Worry 

it 1 Now, Trent, don’t read to me. It might make you 
nervous and hurried. Bead to Miss Taft and Chung and 
to Mr. Givington over there. Imagine that they are the 
great and enlightened public. You have imagination, 

haven’t you, being a poet 1 ” j vi. i.i. 

Sir John had accomplished the change of mood with the 

rapidity of a transformation scene—^in which form of art, 

by the way, he was a great adept. 

Carlo Trent, somewhat breathless, took a manuscript 

from his pocket, opened it, and announced : “ The Orient 
“ Oh ! ” breathed Edward Henry. 


For some thirty minutes Edward Henry listened to hexa- 
_ Tip Tin.d ever heard. The efiect of them on 




the sofa. 





ing 
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more crimson, more like the 
•0®®**™** - • »* |{e waved hands in the air. 

1 ■ ruiM »*™e8 wiwi me. He’s going. Don’t 

Trent. But drop in any time-any t.me. 

Chang, what ® ^ j Edward Henry, in the tone of 

id friend. ^ “ WeU, I’m sony you can t oblige me, 

I’m oflf to see Sir Gerald Porapey now. 

•* Bttt i*ho aayi I can’t oblige you ? proteste 
« Wh^ know, what sacrifices I would not make m the, 

hifhrlt intere«t« of the profession ? 

UUe ooiHlurions! Misfi '1 aB, the telephone I Chung, my 

cufcll Good bye, 'i rent, good-bye ! , 

An hour later Kdward Henry met Mr. Mamer at the 

w!l(l%W. Marricr, “ you are the greatest 
iriMi that ever lived ! ” 

Mr. Marricr showed him the stop-press news of a penny 
,Tenu,g ,*fKr. which read: “Sir John Pilgrim has 
AndoniMl hia ceremonious departure from Tilbury, m 
. ..It ^lay the corner-stone of the new Itegcnt Theatre on 
Weilnenrlay week. He and ifiss Cora Pryde will join the 

Ksndshar at Marscibes.” . 

“ You n«>cdn’l do, any advertaysmg, said Mr. Alarner. 

will do all the advertayaing for you.” 






in I 

Edward I1f.sry and Mr. Marricr worked together admir¬ 
ably that afternoon on the arrangements for the corner- 
laying. And—such was the interaction of their 
•eparate enthusiasms—it soon became apparent that all 
Irfindon (in tlie only right sense of the w ord ” all ”) must 
♦ri 1 would be at the ceremony. Characteristically, Mr. 
Mamer happened to hav’c a list or catalogue of all London 
in hia pocket, and Edward Henry appreciated him more 
than ever. But towards four o’clock Mr. Marricr annoyed 
and even eomewhat alarmed Edward Henry by a mysterious 
change of mien. Hia assured optimism slipped away from 
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him. He grew uneasy, darkly preoccupied, and inefficient 

At last when the clock in the room struck four, and Edward 

Henry failed to hear it, Mr. Harrier said— 

“ I’m afraid I shall have to ask you to excuse me now. 

“ Why ? ” f *» 

“ I told you I had an appointment for tea at four. 

“ Did you ? What is it ? ” Edward Henry demanded, , 

with an employer’s instinctive assumption that souls as 

wlu oL be bought for such sums as three pounds 

“ “ fhave a lady coming to tea here. That is. down- 

stairs.” 

“ In this hotel 1 

•< Who is it? ” Edward Henry pursued lightly, for 
though he appreciated Mr. Marrier, he also despised him 
Sowlvetbe^iund the grace to add : “ May one ask ? 

“ It’s Miss .. complained Edward 

^^haryou’ve kkown mL Elsie V these 

Henry, that you j 

months and never teld me . . . • r ^ „ 

9 Tf’a tTiP pousin or sometnmg oi j^.obe , , 

pose . 1 jjo/j “ The fact is, ” he said, she and 

Mr. Marrier nodded. on/rrAfqrips for the annual 

New Thought movement in En^l 

It would interest you^ 

BesiSf bolh Miss April and I are comparatively new 

members.” with all the canny proyin- 

“Oh, said Edward he 


repeated, so “ to mreu..v ^^h of his mind was 

bhethorg’ht; “ How ^ “an whos^rm^^ ^ e ong 

;;;»b»“d;n’^ tnt to know anything 

^'’“'"^s,” said Mr. Marrier .““‘l^tly. 

“ I say,” Edward Henry inquired warmly, w 

pulsive gesture, “ who is she ? 
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if she! ” rr-peated Mr. Mamer blanKiy. 

‘ Ym. d<V f» she do t ” 

Doesn'i do anything,” ?aid Mr. Marricr. \ery good 

Goea about a great deal. Her mother 
Married a wealthy wholesale corset- 



a4.{reiif, 

«af on the stage, 
maker/’ 

*• ^Tio did ? Miss 


April 1 




Edward Henry had 
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So. Her mother. Both paren 
AO inr^im©—a conBitleruble inc* 

What do you call considerable 
Five or nx thousand a year.” 

" TVo deof-e I ” murmured Edward Henry. 

“ May have loat a bit of it, of course,” Mr. Marrier hedged. 

** But not rauch, not much ^ , 

“ Well,” aaid Edward HcfitT’, fmiling, “ what about my 

Uni Am 1 to have tea all by myself 1“ , 

“ Will you com* down and meet her ? ” Mr. Marrier a 

fi:pr**M'ilon approached the wistful. . , . , 

•‘\VftU.’' said Edw ar«l Henry, “ it’s an idea, isn t it^i 

Why should 1 bd ibt oi 
know Mum K)^ie Ap/il ? 

It wa“ ten minu1<j« pasit lour when tney aesccnaea inw 
tha electric piiblicity of the Grand liab^n. Amid the 
musia and the rattle of croc^ry end the*gliding waiters 
and the large nodding hata that gathered more and more 
tliK kly round the t^iblee, there was no sign of Elsie April. 

‘ Sha may have been and gone away again,” said 

mj 

Edward Uenry, apprehensive. 

“ Uh, no! She wouldn’t go away.” Mr. Marrier was 

pofMivc. 

In t.l« tone of a man with an income of two hundred 



>9 



unda a week 
At ten niinutcf to five he siud 


99 


“ I hope she hnmi*t been and gone away again! 

E^lward Henry l[)egan to be gloomy and resentful. The 
crowded and factitious gaiety of the place actually annoyed 
hirn. If Ehne April had been and gone away again, he 
re jected to such silly feminine conduct. If she was merely 
Ute, be equally objected to such unconscionable inexacti¬ 
tude, He blamed Mr. Marrier. He considered that he 
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had the right to blame Mr. Marrier because he paid him three 
pounds a week. And he very badly wanted his tea. 

Then their four eyes, which for forty minutes had scarcely 
left the entrance staircase, were rewarded. She came, in 
furs, gleaming white kid gloves, gold chains, a gold bag, 
and a black velvet hat. 

“ I’m not late, am II” she said, after the introduction. 

“ No,” they both replied. And they both meant it. 
For she was like fine weather. The forty minutes of waiting 
were forgotten, expunged from the records of time—just as 
the memory of a month of rain is obliterated by one splendid 
sunny day. 



IV 











Edward Henry enjoyed the tea, which was bad, to an 
extraordinary degree. He became uplifted in the presence 
oMiss Elsie April; whereas Mr. Marrier, strangely, drooped 
to still deeper depths of unaccustomed inert melancholy. 
Edward Henry decided that she was every bit as piquant, 
challenging and delectable as he had imagined her to he 
on the day when he ate an artichoke at the next table to 
jJl^iers at Wilkins’s. She. coincided exactly with his remem¬ 
brance of her, except that she was now slightly more plump. 
'^TTp.T contours were effulgent—there was no other word. 
Beautiful she was fiSt, for she had a turned-up nose; but 
what charm she radiated I Every movement and tone 
enchanted Edward Henry.^He was enchanted not at 
intervals, by a chance gesture, but all the time—when she 
was serious, when she smiled, when she fingered her tea¬ 
cup, when she pushed her furs back over her shoulders, 
when she spoke of the weather, when she spoke of the social 
crisisT"and when she made fun, with a certain brief abs^ce 




■% 
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festraint—rather in her artichoke manner of making fun 


He thought and believed— 

“ This is the finest woman I ever saw I 


He clearly 




perceived the inferiority of other women, whom, 
loafl liA admired anH. liked, such as the Countess o 


and Lady Woldo. Un'Ur,/iao 

) It was not her brains, nor her beauty, nor her stylishness 

that afiected him. No 1 It was something mys erious 
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1 ^ — 

a •D'l ofM” *" f® *'*\tnor 

.. H.V. you got that list, ratdtfeVe: 

tii^V e n-« deUcious eflect, especially behind 

brr Wf raitwi white veiL 

Ml Marrier produced a 

at’i my Ujt 1 said Edward Henry. 

- rd tetur’jll vo-n" Mr. Marrier essayed a rapid ei-'J 

Lihin wanted a list^ of the raight. -net 




• « 











I 1 

f. 


planaiioD. *' 

of ptople to ask to the comer 

fio I used this ae a basiS. 


m • r 






Elaii ..r— - 

" S“^ur lislrM*arnV t ’’ asked Edward 

•■^iC^'^t^'invited to the dramatic soir^ of the Azure 
Boo^^We give si* a year. No title is announeed. 
Nobody ■ soept * committee ol three knows even ® “®“® 

ku pUy las bei n chowsn. I>on’t you think it s a delightfu 
idea ? . . An o€^ring of the New Thought 

He agTf^d that it was a delightful idea. 

*' Khali 1 be invited ? ” he asked. 


V 




I 



>1 



She answered gravely, “ 1 don’t know. 

** Are you going to play in it 1 

She paused. ... “ Yea.” . # i 

“ Then you ir.uftt let me come. Talking of plays 

Ha stopped. He was on the edge of f^etiously relating 





tl^' er»iaode of “ The Orient J'cari au oir *^onu x 
But be withdrew in time. Suppose that ‘ The Orient 
Pi .afl ** was the yiiece to be. j>erfornied by the Azure oociety 
It rriipht well be 1 It was (in his opinion) just the sort of 
] lay that that sort of society would choose 1 NevcrtheleM 
he was as anxioua as ever to see h.lsie April act. Ho real y 
thcmcLt that she oould and would transhgure any play. 


» i 
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Even his profound scorn of New Thought (a subject of 
which he was entirely ignorant) began to be modified— 
and by nothing but the enchantment of the tone in which 
Elsie April murmured the words, “ Azure Society ! ” 

“ How soon is the performance 1 ’* he demanded. 

“ Wednesday week,” said she. 

“ That’s the very day of my corner-stone-laying,” he 
said. “ However, it doesn’t matter. My little affair will 
be in the afternoon.” 

“ But it can’t be,” said she solemnly. “ It would inter¬ 
fere with us, and we should interfere with it. Our Annual 
Conference takes place in the afternoon. All London will 



be there.” 

Said Mr. Marrier, rather shamefaced 
“ That’s just it, Mr. Machin. It positively never occurred 
to me that the Azure Conference is to be on that very day. 
I never thought of it until nearly four o’clock. And then 
I scarcely knew how to explain it to you. I really don’t 

know how it escaped me. 

Mr. Marrier’s trouble was now out, and he had declined 
in Edward Henry’s e^eem. Mr. Marrier was afraid of him. 
Mr. Marrier’s list of personages was no longer a miracle 
of foresight; it was a mere coincidence. He doubted if Mr. 
Marrier was worth even his three pounds a week. Edward 
Sy began to feel ruthless, Napoleonic. He was capable 
of brushing away the whole Azure Society and New Thought 

movement into limbo. . * -i 

“ You must please alter your date, said Elsie April. 

And she put her right elbow on the table and leaned her 
chin on it, and thus somehow established a domestic in¬ 
timacy for the three amid all the blare and notoriety of 

the vast tea-room. 

“ Oh but I can’t! ” he said easily, familiarly. It was 
her occasional “ artichoke ” manner that had justified mm 
in assuming this tone. “ I can’t ! ’’ he repeated. I ve 
told Sir John I can’t possibly be ready any earlier, and on 

the day after he’ll almost certainly be on 

seilles. Besides, I don’t want to alter my date. My date 

is in the papers by this time. Mova- 

“ You’ve already done qmte enough, harm to the M e- 

ment as it is,” said Elsie April stoutly but ravishingly. 
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jBP—u»rm w> viii KniMiniz of our church 

IUv«-t you - 

“ Oh I you koow Mr. « risseii . 

- the “me •“ 

1 H^rv dif.'ndc<l himself. “Your cousin. Miss 
,,: Ifd WOUM w done it, and Marrier here was in the 

With her. ,, ^ didn’t belong 

“ '« ±ZlhenT We didn't know. ... (^me 

“ Mr *Uarhin Sir John I'iV'™ *■'" e* eonmc be a 

, ,k to him. *•*”“'? ehange from Wednesday 

.,«k. After ali. the numlier of ,-ovle *,^0 counUn linden 

And we've got nearly ell of them. i ou vo 


•r< 


■me 



** I wiin't f frorn Wodrics^l^y ^ 

„.,!t Th-^mce of her put him into an extremely 

Kf»w, my '^1* Wi. Mwl^n 


ft 


, 1 ; ;« Juh ly awate of the charm she w^ exerting, 

,„d ya h, d.wovered that he conl.^«.lyj..ih^^^^ it^ 


de«^ aMtes Ai>ril, please don’t try to take 

dvi^it 4 kt£C %'OlJf Vh cllity I • \ 

Shr^t vip.' She apparently measuring her^a 

tim 


•* Thf nyou won’t change the day, truly 1 Her urban¬ 
ity was in no wis© impaired. 

“ 1 wf.n’t,” he bugbed lightly. “ I dare aay you aren t 

uard to pe(»]»le like roe. Miss o u v nf 

(f^he might get the better of Seven Sachs, but not of 

him, Kdward Henry Machin from the hive lovns 1) 

** Marrier 1 ” aaid he suddenly, with a bluff, humorous 
df.wnri^htDess, “ you know you’re in a very awkward posi¬ 
tion hem, and you know you’ve got to see ^loyd for me 

. , . , . 1- T>. „/T T Will bft responsible 

Viefore mx o 



14 


Ik; off" with you. 1 will be responsible 

or Mi« April.” ,, 

(” m rfiow these Londoners 1 ” he said to himsell. 

nple enough when you once get into it. ) 

And hn dwi in fact succeed in diinii^ing Mr. 


It’s 


Lamer, 
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after tlie latter had talked Azure business with Miss April 
for a couple of minutes. 

“ I must go too,” said Elsie, imperturbable, impenetrable. 
“ One moment,*’ he entreated, and masterfully signalled 
Harrier to depart. After all he was paying the fellow three 
pounds a week. 

She watched Harrier thread his way out. Already she 
had put on her gloves. 

“ I must go,” she repeated ; her rich red lips then closed 
definitely. 

“ Have you a motor here ? ” Edward Henry asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then if I may I’ll see you home.” 

‘‘You may,” she said, gazing full at him. Whereby he 

was somewhat startled and put out of countenance. 


V 



“ Are we friends ? ” he asked roguishly. 

“ I hope so,” she said, with no diminution of her inscruta- 

^ They were in a taxi-cab, rolling along the Embankment 
towards the Buckingham Palace Hotel, where she said she 

lived. He was happy. “ Why am I happy ? he tl^^ghk 
“ What is there in her that makes me happy f -tie aia 
not know. But he knew that he had never been in a taxi¬ 
cab or anywhere else, with any woman half so e egan 
Her elegance flattered him enormously Here he was. a 
provincial man of business, ruffling it with the best o*‘tern 
And she was young in her worldly maturity. Was she 
iwenty-seven ? sL could not he more. She looted 

vision of the angelic NeUie, of the three 

his mother. But it seemed to him that his o 

differed in some very subtle and yet effective J 

unharassed by apprehensions, in the lively ]oy of the 
moment. 

“ But,” she said, 
act.” 


I hope you won’t come to see me 
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tt 


.\ to 

(Hi veil. J gbouki. 

r.i.«uui.-t f.-*i it w.” »>>*".■ 

n<?. iDeDt ol .11 the fold. ol her ^kirt 

Macliio. know 


ft 


ng 
{grt^ 1 

‘^"'^rriiw'vou’re a ffood-natiirod woman,” he said. 

Khf* «Tew even graver, shaking her head. 

^ I Lplfwanted to t*ll you that you ve ruined 

^^Miwi^Eufhd t Me ruined Miss Euclid I ” 

Yei You robbed her of her theatre—her one chance. 
He thiahld ” Excu« me.” he said. ” I did no such 


• f 


• * 


[lint > wioply bought 
hec^t^'lv 


1^.1 V frwi to Keep tne ai'uon ut km .« g,''- ., 

■• Th. («t remain.,” «id EWe April, with humid eyes 

- th. ^ mmaiu. that rfia’d her heart «« 

thaatr. and too Uiled her at the Ust inBtant.»And she 

hu nothing, and yon’ve got the theatre ou^'^'y 

tbe^rnited SUtM heartbroken, and she s 
kavelwen here in London, interested in her theatre, and pre 

Tk&rinfif for a scMOn. 

** rd no idea of this,” breathed Edward Henry. He was 

dashed. ” I’m awfuUy sorry I ” 

‘‘Yes, no doubt. But there it is 1 . u 

Silenee feu. Ho knew not what to say. He felt himsclt 

in ona way innocent, but he felt himself in anot er way 
Us^'klv guilty. Ifis remorse for the tele phone-trick which 
be had praetiaed cm Rose Euclid burst forth again after a 
l<m£ period of quiescence simulating death, and acutely 
tr Jbled him. . . . No, he was not guilty 1 He insisted 

lu his heart that he was not guilty ! And yet and yet 
No taxi-cal) ever travelled so quickly as that taxi-cab. 
B»foie be could gather t^ether his forces it had arrived 
betiei^i the awning of the Buckingham Palace Hotel. 

His last words to her were— 
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“ Now I shan’t change the day of my stone-laying. But 
don’t worry about your Conference. You know it’ll be 
perfectly all right! ” He spoke archly, with a brave 
attempt at cajolery. But in the recesses of his soul he was 
not sure that she had not defeated him in this their first 
encounter. However, Seven Sachs might talk as he chose 
—she was not such a persuasive creature as all that! She 
had scarcely even tried to be persuasive. 

I At about a quarter-past six when he saw his underling 

again he said to Mr. Marrier— 

“ Marrier, I’ve got a great idea. We’ll have that corner¬ 
stone-laying at night. After the theatres. Say half-past 
eleven. Torchlight 1 Fireworks from the cranes 1 It’ll 
tickle old Pilgrim to death. I shall have a marquee with 
matchboarding sides fixed up inside, and heat it with a 
few of those smokeless stoves. We can easily lay on 
electricity. It will be absolutely the most sensational 
stone-laving that ever was. It’ll be in all the papers all 
over the blessed world. Think of it! Torches! Fire¬ 
works from the cranes ! ... But I won’t change the day 
—neither for Miss April nor anybody else.” 

Mr. Marrier dissolved in laudations. 

“ Well,” Edward Henry agreed with false diffidence. 

“ It’ll knock spots ofi some of ’em in this town ! ” 

He felt that he had snatch^ victory out of defeat. But 
the next moment he was capable of feeling that Elsie 
April had. defeated him even in his victory. Anyhow, she 
was a most disconcerting and fancy-monopolizing creature. 
There was one source of unsullied gratification, he had 

shaved ofi his beard. 


VI 



‘ Come up here. Sir John,” Edward Henry called. “ You’U 
ee better, and you’ll be out of the crowd. And 111 show 

°He stood, in a fur coat, at the top of a sho^ flight of 

ough-surfaced steps between two unplastered wa^ 
taircase which ultimately was to form part of 
-ency exit from the dress-circle of the Regent Theatr^ 
hr John Pilgrim, also in a fur coat, stood near the bo 
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. ^ - »ith « cWre of » WVlls light full on him ana 

almost up to hM«ard Henry s f^; - 



^ up 

, jl coulii " 1 i. • 

Ar«md. F^*«a ^ ,kcluton-black in places, but m 

fora* “i A l.riglit ravs from the gaiety below. 

rfimLc-of that gaietv in the occasional reve- 

ltd' sv" SJr th^n the cranes, shone the stars of^hc 
clear ^ng night. twelve. The ceremony 

•Tifl (a* more th n .. ./ Moffnnnlia I Journa- J 


I TK« entire preciosity of the Metropolis I 

STr‘"frr tr '^“|d t nS ^£^2 

lrI^.t'^to1ml7had'm«d‘e7^^^ “^rF^iTin “He 

of the most cekbratiod right hands m Jiritain. ne 

ju-i mm ilW-d to stop and chat >Mth august an ^ 

^ * m And that he would always l>o taking oil 

’Udica who flaahed by nodding from powerful 
Indeed, Edward Henry was ' 




•T 






rsn .ai‘:::;;opie who si^in^d have 
8. John Blrini had « ’haT htlje^' 

the bit between their teeth and run o2 with the affa 

The aHali was on all the contents-bdls hou ^ 



►re it actually liap£>CDea. Edward Henry had been 
rviewed several timea, and had rather enjoyed that. 


Gradually he had perceived that nis novel mc» .v. . ....... 

stone-laving had caught the facile imagination of ‘he ^ 
dun populace. For th.at night at least he was famous 

famous as anybody 1 u;, 

5ii John had miwle a wondrous picturesque figure of hii 


seii^ as in a 


raised corner 
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marquee, he had flourished a trowel, and talked about the 
great and enlightened public, and about the highest function 
of the drama, and about the duty of the artist to elevate, 
and about the solemn responsibility of theatrical managers, 
and about the absence of petty jealousies in the world of 
the stage. Everybody had vociferously applauded, while 
reporters turned rapidly the pages of their notebooks. 

“ Ass ! ” Edward Henry had said to himself with much 
force and sincerity—meaning Sir John—^but he too had 
vociferously applauded ; for he was from the Five Towns, 
and in the Five Towns people are like that! Then Sir 
J ohn had declared the corner-stone well and truly laid (it 
was on the corner which the electric sign of the future was 
destined to occupy), and after being thanked had wandered 
off, shaking hands here and there absently, to arrive at 
length in the office of the clerk-of-the-works, where Edward 
Henry had arranged suitably to refresh the stone-layer and 
a few choice friends of both sexes. 

He had hoped that Elsie April would somehow reach 
that little office. But Elsie April was absent, indisposed. 
Her absence made the one blemish on the affair’s perfection. 
Elsie April, it appeared, had been struck down by a cold 
which had entirely deprived her of her voice, so that the 
performance of the Azure Society’s Dramatic Club, so 
eagerly anticipated by all London, had had to be post¬ 
poned. Edward Henry bore the misfortune of the Azure 
Society with stoicism, but he had been extremely dis¬ 
appointed by the invisibility of Elsie April at his stone¬ 
laying. His eyes had wanted her. 

Sir John, awaking apparently out of a dream when Edward 
Henry had summoned him twice, climbed the uneven stair¬ 
case and joined his host and youngest rival on the insecure 
planks and gangways that covered the first floor of the 
Regent Theatre. 

“ Come higher,” said Edward Henry, mounting upward 
to the beginnings of the second story, above which hung 
suspended from the larger crane the great cage that was 
employed to carry brick and stone from the ground. 

The two fur coats almost mingled. 

“ Well, young man,” said Sir John Pilgrim,'' your troubles 

will soon be beginning.” 
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tt 


Fdward lienry taico xo uc ^ - 

■ - —Viw^lly “ 'b* palroniiiiig tone which Sir John 

^ «,T« iUnaion that Sir John alone wm rcsponmWe 

Yo^ n “n my trouL. a. a manager » said Edward 

”'‘11 Sredv-rmontbe from now—before I eo®* 

mv worM'e toor—you’U be ready to get nd of this 

Vnn will be wishinK tbat vou had imitated 

S.'Ze. e Ch,™. 

- Vo^get a etill bettor view. Rather 6ne, tin t it, even 
*"ne diimbed up into the cage, and helped Sir John to 

sUnding there in the immediate ailence. Sir John 

n.uTTBured with emotion 

*' \\® arc alone with I^ondon! 

Bdward Henry thought 

** Cuckoo! ” . , 1 1 • « 

Thry h( ftrd fooiateps resounding on ^oosc planks m a 

dwtant corner. 

\Nho’s there ? ” Edward Ilmry caljod. 

” (iiily me! ’* replied a voico. * Nobody takes any 

Df'ticc of Tnf"! 

“Who is itl” muttered Sir John. ^ 

Allovd, the architect,” Edward Henry answered, and 

thon caliini aloud, “ Come up here, Alloyd.” ^ ^ . 

The muffled ft fid coated figure approached, hesitated, 

and then joined the other two in the cage. c- t u 
“ Ijfet me introxlncc Mr. Alloyd, the architect k.ir John 

rilgrim,” paid Edward Henry. ^ 

** Ah I ” said Bir John, Ending towards Alloyd. Arc 

you the gf rJiM who draws ihobe amusing little lines and 

eerawli on transparent paper, Mr. Alloyd ? Tell me, are 

thry really ncccusary for a building, or do you only do them 

for your own hin ? Quite between ourselves, you know 1 

I’ve often wondered.” 


«< 
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Said Mr. Alloyd, with a pale smile— 

“ Of course every one looks on the architect as a joke! ” 
The pause was somewhat difficult. 

“You promised us rockets, Mr. Machin,” said Sir John. 
“ hly mind yearns for rockets.” 

“ Right you are ! ” Edward Henry complied. Close by, 
but somewhat above them, was the crane-engine, manned 
by an engineer whom Edward Henry was paying for over¬ 
time. A signal was given, and the cage containing the 
proprietor and the architect of the theatre and Sir John 
Pilgrim bounded most startlingly up into the air. Simul¬ 
taneously it began to revolve rapidly on its cable, as such 
cages will, whether filled with bricks or with celebrities. 

“ Oh ! ” ejaculated Sir John, terror-struck, clinging hard 
to the side of the cage. 

“ Oh ! ” ejaculated Mr. Alloyd, also clinging hard. 

“ I want you to see London,” said Edward Henry, who 
had been through the experience before. 

The wind blew cold above the chimneys. 

The cage came to a standstill exactly at the peak of the 
other crane. London lay beneath the trio. The curves of 
Regent Street and of Shaftesbury Avenue, the right lines of 
Piccadilly, Lower Regent Street and Coventry Street, were 
displayed at their feet as on an illuminated map, over 
which crawled mannikins and toy autobuses. At their 
feet a long procession of automobiles were sliding off, one 
after another, with the guests of the evening. The Metro¬ 
polis stretched away, lifting to the north, and sinking to 
the south into the j ewelled river on whose curved bank rose 
messages of light concerning whisky, tea and beer. The 
peaceful nocturnal roar of the city, dwindling every moment 
now, reached them Hke an emanation from another world. 

“ You asked for a rocket. Sir John,” said Edward Henry. 
“ You shall have it.” 

He had taken a box of fusees from his pocket. He struck 
one, and his companions in the swaying cage now saw that 
a tremendous rocket was hung to the peak of the other 
crane. He lighted the fuse. . . . An instant of deatMy 
suspense ! . . . And then with a terrific and a shattering 
bang and splutter the rocket shot towards the kingdom 
of heaven and there burst into a vast dome of red blossoms 
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ir»! .tinR roofs <l“cended slowly, 

«“> ‘'i* wa^ rr ion. don't you. Sir John ? 

iwUd M>«'»rd iiMlnral to two very 

p-.s'^ually trnnquiUi7 ^ ^ themselves sus- 

e*rt* .V ^ u 

t-trftrni inaectinly over a gult. Russian 

notlimg so impressi^ 




p.;:c mu;..,.,u.d Alloyd 

••Von ought to go to Siberia. Alioya. 


Henry. 


.uWeJry"turnS™on^ Edward Henry and in a convulsive 

A A A ^ iV- _ 


m 


ilT ^nd"'i™ Miid hoarsely, "a thought has i^t 

You and I are. t,hc two most remarkable 


u ana x ^ ^ , , j 

Ha danced up as the cage trembled. 

^ « 1 t 


men in London! ^ ,, 

•* Haw thin tliat . 

The eacf slowly descended, mih many twis s. , , 

Tdir.?' Henry said not a word. He was too deeply 
Bove i by bis own triumph to be able 

ZT&r .b,hn Pilgrim up into the sky like a load of 

Inirkfl and frighten liis life out of him { 

A. the eage approaehed the platforms of the first story 

h/sl- twoleolSi waiting there ; one he reco^.^d as the 

" sl.«e here wants you urgently. Mr. Machin! cried 
Mam^ r. 



if 


Ity Jove! ” exclaimed Alloyd under his breath “ W’hat 
hisutiful figuw! No girl as attractive as that ever. 
»ant.fcd fn« urgently! Some folks do have luck . 

Tl!rwoman had moved a little away when the cage 
Undeil. I dward Henry followed her along the planking. 

lXught*>i’^re ill in bed.” be breathed, astounded. 
Her »™»ering voice reached him. scarcely aud¬ 
ible— 


44 


•€ 


I’m only hoarse. My cousin Rose has arrived to*night 
■ecrei at Tilbury by the Minnetonka. 
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“The Minnetonka I” he muttered. Staggering co¬ 
incidence ! Mystic heralding of misfortune! 

“ I was sent for,” the pale ghost of a delicate voice con¬ 
tinued. “ She’s broken, ruined ; no courage left. Awful 
fiasco in Chicago ! She’s hiding now at a little hotel in 
Soho. She absolutely declined to come to my hotel. I’ve 
done what I could for the moment. As I was driving by 
here just now I saw the rocket and I thought of you. I 
thought you ought to know it. I thought it was my duty 

to tell you.” 

She held her muff to her mouth. She seemed to be 
trembling. 

A heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said a strong, rough voice, “ are you 
the gent that fired off the rocket ? It’s against the law to 
do that kind of thing here, and you ought to know it. I 

shall have to trouble you-” 

It was a policeman of the C Division. 

Sir John was disappearing, with his stealthy and con¬ 
spiratorial air, down the staircase. 


CHAPTER VIII 



DEALING WITH ELSIE 


pfR head-(^uarters of the Azure Society were situate 
in Marloes Road—^for no other reason than that it 
'happened so. Though certain famous people inhabit Mar¬ 
loes Road, no street could well be less fashionable than 
this thoroughfare, which is very arid and very long, and a 
very long way off the centre of the universe. 

“ The Azure Society, you know ! ” Edward Henry added, 
when he had given the exact address to the chauffeur of 

The chauffeur, however, did not know, and did not seem 
to be ashamed of his ignorance. His attitude indicated 
.that he despised Marloes Road and was not pa,rticularly 
anxious for his vehicle to be seen therein especially on a 






pealing with ELSIE 



observed the largo 

etufioir ad.5i.ted to binrsclf that for 
1 ^ 1)1 W^D mUtakcD, and his manner of receiving 

•TZ^Z “rKuarters of the Azur^Soeiety had 

i "Slmiinarv and echoolmuitreas’e house. Jhethoroug 

;:;;",ith whici .he bunding, had >-en tra^f“-f " 





'.1:^ rTamWor It b^d rich resources, and it had-also 

(loon and ibe flulTy-aproned, appealing ^ 

caTe awar progiammea in the were a 

^ • While douhlleas anxioiifl about such subjects as 

tb. r--niat<nc:e of individuality after death, had no desire 
to rcoonatituie the community on a democratic b^is. 

such transient trifle, of reform, i s high 

fiHteavoura wisre confined to question, of immortality, of 
^.finitx* of .cx, and of art: which questions it discussed 

in raiment and with all the punctilio of courtly polite- 



Edward Henr\' was late, in comm<>n with some two 

fcunind other Ticople, of whom the majority were elegant 
women wearing Park or almost Pans gowns with a difiercjnce. 
A. on the currmt of the variegated throng he drifted 
through corridor, into the bijou theatre 

h* crmlti not help feeling proud of his own ^ 
and yet at the same time he was scorning, in his Five 

Town, way, the preciosity and the simpenngs of those his 
fellow -(ijeaturcs. Seated in the auditorium, at t e cn o 
a row, he was aware of an even keener satisfaction, as 

pe<*ple iKiwcd and smiled 

tu.v 


I 1 mm I m 11 tj 1 1.1H 1 % ■ VA y ^ 

and the reunion so choice that it was obvibusly an 
h mijaait and a distinction to have been invited to such an 
exclusive alTair. To the evening first fixed for the dramatic 
ariiiAe of the Azure Society he had received no invitation. 
H«it «hrTUy after the postponement due to iMsie ^ J’ 
bdisposition an envelope addressed by Mazier himself, 
and cjontaining the sacred card, had arrived for him id 
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Biirsley. His instinct had been to ignore it, and for two 
days he had ignored it, and then he noticed in one corner 

the initials, “ E. A.” 


____ Strange that it did not occur to him 

immediately that E. A. stood, or might stand, for Elsie 
April! 


Reflection brings wisdom and knowledge. In the end 
he was absolutely convinced that E. A. stood for Elsie 


April ; and at the last moment, deciding that it would he 
the act of a fool and a coward to decline what was practi¬ 
cally a personal request from a young and enchanting 
woman, he had come to London—short of sleep, it is true, 
owing to local convivialities, hut he had come! And, 
curiously, he had not communicated with Harrier. Harrier 
had been extr^ftiely taken up with the dramatic soiree of 
the Azure Society—^which Edward Henry justifiably but 
quite privately resented. Was he not paying three pounds 

a week to Harrier ? 



And now, there he sat, known, watched, a notoriety, 
the card who had raised Pilgrim to the skies, probably the 
only theatrical proprietor in the crowded and silent audi¬ 
ence ; and he was expecting anxiously to see Elsie April 

across the footlights ! He had not seen her since 

He had 


again 


the night of the stone-la)ring, over a week earlier. 

'He had listened then to the delicate 


not sought to see her. - . j i j 

tones of her weak, whispering, thrilling voi^, and had 

expressed regret for Rose Euclid s plight. ^ ® ^ 

done no more. AVhat could he have done 1 Clearly he 
could not have offered money to relieve the plight of Rose 

Euclid, who was the cousin of a girl as wealthy and as 

.. To do so would have been to 

An odd 



sympathetic as Elsie April. 

insult Elsie. Yet he felt guilty, none the Jess, 
situation ! The delicate tones of Elsie s weak, whisper ng, 
thrilling voice on the scaffolding haunted his memory, an 
came back with strange clearness as he sat waiting for t 

curtain to ascend. , 

There was an outburst of sedate applause, and a turn g 

of heads to the right. Edward Henry looked m t^t toe^ 

on the first tier. Instantly she had been 
her. Evidently she accepted it as a matter of course. 
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Fbf 



flMr luROva, »U. eHe must ue, u - - 

^ *«ch » meed ! She was rale, and dressed 

tflMAafinsIT m white. She seemed younger, more grace u , 

hteb morf I.*n<3»oin«, mow m accordanr 

home and at ease up there i 
The imposing legend of her long career-naa 

Ilnrvived the «:Iipse in the United States \\ ho •>»':« 

,tot «.me ten days before she had landed heart- 

^ken and ruined at Tilbury from the Minnetonka ? 
iL()v&rd llufirv^ was impressed. 

^ ’• none ao dusty ! ” he said to himself in the mcom- 




a^jaaiUt slang of the Five Towns. The phrase was a 
^^mpliment to Rose Euclid, aged fifty and looking 
snylhiiig you like over thirty. It measured the extent to 

W^rh he 'waa impnwacd. , l "i 

^fs he felt guiltv. Rf had to drop his eyes, lest hers 

^Vould cMch them. He examined guiltily the programme, 

m hich announced “ The New Don -Inan,” a play i^in three 

s/ts and in Terse ” —author unnamed. The curtain went 

up. 



Ann with the rising of the curfs-in hegan Edward Henry s 
U)rtui« and liewiltlerment. T he scene disclosed a cloth upon 
which was painU>d, to the right, a vast ^writKing purple 
futile fish whose finer tentacles were lost above the pros- 
ri*nium arch, and to the left an enormous crimson oblong 
patrh with a hole in it. He referred to the programme, 
which said ; “ Art I. A castle in a forest ” ; and also, 

Sreacry and! costumoi designed by Saracen Givington, 
A.H.A.” The cuttle-fish, then, was the purple forest, or 
yieihaiiff one tree in the forest, and the oblong patch was 
the crimson cAKtic. The stage remained empty, and 
I'dward Henry had time to perceive that the footlights 
were unlit and that rays came only from the flies and from 

the wii.g^. 

He g'-mced round. Nobody bad lilcncbcd. Quite con- 
fus#*d, he referred again to the programme and deciphered 
in tha increasing gloom ; ** Lighting by Cosmo Clark,” in 

very large letU rs. 
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Two yellow-clad figures of no particular sex glided into 
view, and at the first words which they uttered Edward 
Henry’s heart seemed in apprehension to cease to beat. 
A fear seized him. A few more words and the fear became 
a positive assurance and realization of evil. “The New 
Don Juan” was simply a pseudonym for Carlo Trent’s 
“ Orient Pearl ” ! . . . He had always known that it 
would be. Ever since deciding to accept the invitation he 
had lived under just that menace. “ The Orient Pearl ” 
seemed to be pursuing him like a sinister destiny. 

Weakly he consulted yet again the programme. Only 
one character bore a name familiar to the Don Juan story, 
to wit “ Haidee,” and opposite that name was the name of 
Elsie April. He waited for her—^he had no other interest 
in the evening—and he waited in resignation; a young 
female troubadour (styled in the programme “ the messen¬ 
ger ”) emerged from the unseen depths of the forest in the 
wings and ejaculated to the hero and his friend, “ The 
Woman appears.” But it was not Elsie that appeared. 
Six times that troubadour messenger emerged and ejacu¬ 
lated, “The Woman appears,” and each time Edward 
Henry was disappointed. But at the seventh heralding 
—^the heralding of the seventh and highest heroine of this 
drama in hexameters—Elsie did at length appear. 

And Edward Henry became happy. He understood 
little more of the play than at the historic breakfast-party 
of Sir John Pilgrim; he was well confirmed in Lis belief 
that the play was exactly as preposterous as a play in verse 
must necessarily be; his manly contempt for verse was 
more firmly established than ever—but Elsie April made 
an exquisite figure between the castle and the forest; her 
voice did really set up physical vibrations in his spine. 
He was deliciously convinced that if she remained on the 
stage from everlasting to everlasting, just so long could he 
gaze thereat without surfeit and without other desire. The 
mischief was that she did not remain on the stage. ^ it 
despair he saw her depart, and the close of the act was 

ashes in his mouth. 

The applause was tremendous. It was not as tremendous 
as that which had greeted the plate-smashing come^ at the 
Ilanbridge Empire, but it was far more than suracien y 
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to Ftarllo and shock Ed^card Heny. In 
1 It cfM u.diI!>reBre wa» so conspicuoM amid that fe\er 

tnd dreadful thought creased Ins mind traversing 
ABO «o»4V.minVA that Dresaces 

Uk* 

m 

Am I a 


( 




% % 


d<.£truc tion^ 

SrA ih€ idjeai of the Five Towns aU wrong 


’ Tr h u iJto, though he had often admitted to himself 
that he was a provincial, be had never done so with sin- 

. : to always in a manner of playful and rather 

condefocDduiA bediDJige. 



•* Din. you ever »ee gneh pccntry rtna coBiuimn » 
addjwwd him iuddenly, when the api.lausc Lad died down. 
It wag Mr. AUoyd, who had advanced up the amle from a 

l,«eck row of the etalia. 

“ No, I never did, ” Edward Henry agreed. 

‘ It’i w^dcrful how Givington has managed to get 
ay from tho childish realism of the modern theatre, 

•aid Mf. Ailoyd, “ without U ing ridiculous.” 

" You think io ! ” raid Edward Henry judicially. ” The 

’■ Do you mean it’i too n alislic for you ? ” cried Mr. 
Ailoyd. “ Wdl, you ore advanced! I didn t know you 

werg as anti repreicntational as all that! ” 

“ Neither did 11 ” »aid IMward Henry. ” What do you 


think of the play ? ” • i • v 

“ Well,” anewered Mr. Ailoyd, low and cautiously, with 

a •omewhat shamed gnn, ** between you and me I think 
the play’s bosh.” 

” Come, come 1 ” Edward Henry murmured as if m pro- 


1W word ” bosh ” was almost the first word of the d-is- 
cMskm which Le had comprehended, and the honest familiar 
•onnd of it did him g^>d. Nevertheless, kwping his pre- 
•enoe of mind, be had forborne to welcome it openly. He 
wondered what on earth ” anti-representational could 
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mean. Similiar conversations were proceeding around 
him, and each could be very closely heard, for the reason 
that, the audience being frankly intellectual and anxious to 
exchange ideas, the management had wisely avoided the 
expense and noise of an orchestra. The cniv cictc was like 

a conversazione of all the cultures. 

“ I wish you’d give us some scenery and costumes like 

this in your theatre,” said Alloyd, as he strolled away. 

The remark stabbed him like a needle j the pain was 
gone in an instant, but it left a vague fear behind it, as of 
the menace of a mortal injury. It is a fact that Edward 
Henry blushed and grew gloomy—and he scarcely knew 
why. He looked about him timidly, half defiantly. A 
magnificently-arrayed woman in the row in front, sornewhat 
to the right, leaned back and towards him, and behind her 


fan said— ,t i • . tt 

“You’re the only manager here, Mr. Machin! How 

alive and alert you are ! ” Her voice seemed to be charged 

with a hidden meaning. tt i. j 

“ D’you think so 1 ” said Edward Henry. He had no 

idea who she might be. He had probably shaken hands 

with her at his stone-laying, but if so he had forgotten her 

face. He was fast becoming one of the oligarchical few 

who are recognized by far more people than they recognize. 

“ A beautiful play ! ” said the woman. ‘ Not merely 

poetic but intellectual! And an extraordinarily acute 

criticism of modern conditions ! ” « » 

He nodded. “ What do you think of the scenery ? He 

asked. . ^ t 4-Vii'ni^ 

“ Well, of course candidly,” said the woman, 1 tnm 

it’s silly. I dare say I’m old-fashioned.” . . . 

“I dare say,” murmured Edward Henry. 

“ They told me you were very ironic, said she, flush g 


but meek. 


n 


Who ? Who in the world of London had been 


He was rather proud. 

•and we’re aU Iook- 


They! 

labelling him as ironic ? 

“ I hope if you do this kind of play „ o+arf 

ing to you, Mr. Machin,” said the lady, making a start, 

“ I hope you won’t go in for these costumes m ■ ■ 

That would never do! ” 


Again the stab of the needle I 
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paid fihe. 



It wouldn't/* lie said. 

•' I *fn del I irli.J>ed you tliiiik so, 3 . i, j 

\n or/nce taep-an. c*me travolling from hand to band 

i’ - iLt^ow of Mt.df, and ultimately, after skipping a 

f«^p<w>n*, reached the magnificently-arrayed woman, 
t«W pPWMW, _J l?.^aTra».r1 TTonrV. 

who rwfcd It, and t 

“ ^ Ifiidkl *’ s' 

V da ard H* nry 
*' What docs it mean ! * 




re^wl 


I IJL\. m I ' 

“ Released. Isabel. 


91 


l&abel Joy—at 


9» 


Edward llenir’a ignorance of afTaira round about the 

r^nTrc of the nni'vcrae^as occasionally di«trcss.ng-to h.m- 

«lf in particular. And juat now Tnv' 

Marrin, who had neglected to poet him about laabcl Joj. 
Hut how could Marrier honestly earn hia three pounds a 
week if he was occupied night and day with the organizing 
•nd It.«nai,i ment of these nrecious dramatic soirees . 


f f 



fi 


ti 


• « 


man 4 g‘nicnT precious 

FedwMd Henry decided that he must give Mr. earner a 

ni^ oI Itii mind at the first opportunity. 

TX^n’t you know ? *' qucf^t long'd the dame. ^ 

How ibould U ’* he parried. “ I’m only a provincial. 
Rut surely,” pursued the dame, “ you knew we d sent 
her round the world. She stArted on the Kandahar, the 
nkip that you stopped Sir John Pilgrim from taking. She 
almost atoned for bis absence at Tilbury. Twenty-five 

porlicrs, anyway!” , , t. 1 • 

Mward Henry sharply slapped his thigh, which in the 

ivsTowia signifios : ** I shall forget ray name next. ^ 

M m ' f ^ 1_1 T....W 

ocMirsc 




s/I i Label Joy was the advertising emissary of 

tba Militant Suffragette Society, sent forth to hold a public 
' ^ make a speech in the principal ports of the 

orld. She had guaranteed to circuit the globe and to be 
l>ack in I>mdon within a hundred days, to si»eak in at least 
five languages, and to get herself arrested at least three 

timet ew rwle. ... ^f course ! 


Isabel Joy had possessed 

a vejy fair share of the newspayiers on the day before the 
Kto&fb-laying, but Edward Henry had naturally had too 
manv preoccupations to follow her exploits. After all, his 
nOTQcutary forgetfulness was rather excusable. 


§i 


made 
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dame, taking the telegram from Edward Henry and induc¬ 
ing it into another row. “ And before three months are 
out she’ll be the talk of the entire earth. You’ll see! ” 
L “ Is everybody a suffragette here ? ” asked Edward Henry 
simply, as his eyes witnessed the satisfaction spread hy the 

voyaging telegram. . . . 

“ Practically,” said the dame. “ These things always 
go hand in hand,” she added in a deep tone. 

“ What things ? ” the provincial demanded. 

But just then the curtain rose on the second act. 



IV 



'* Won’t you cam up to Miss April’s dressing-room ? ” said 
Mr. Marrier, who in the midst of the fulminating applause 
ifter the seconJ^ct seemed to be inexplicably standing 
over him, having appeared in an instant out of nowhere 

like a genie. . , , .i j 

The fact was that Edward Henry had been gently and 

innocently dozing. It was in part the deep obscurity of 
the auditorium, in part his own physical fatigue, and m 
part the secret nature of poetry that had been responsible 
for this restful slumber. He had remained awake mthout 
difficulty during the first portion of the act, in which Elsie 
jVpril—^the orient pearl—had had a long scene of emotion 
and tears, played, as Edward Henry thought, magnificently 
in spite of its inherent ridiculousness; but later, when 
gentle Haidee had vanished away and the fateful trouba¬ 
dour messenger had begun to resume her announcements of 
“ The woman appears,” Edward Henry s sold had miserably 
yielded to his body and to the temptation of darkness. ^ 

upturned lights and the ringing hosannahs had ^ 

to a full sense of sin, but he had not quite recovered all 

his faculties when Marrier startled hirn. a 

“ Yes yes ! Of course ! I was coming, he answered a 

little petulantly. But no petulance could impair 

feftJLs, Mr. Marrier, in adtoion to haymg organized and 
managed the soiree, might also have written piece ^ 
played every part in it, and founded the Azure Society 






ELSIE 


U he hour was Mr. Manier’s. 


small and very thickly 


1 iu private theatre. 

wuu Avnl'i dicsmng-room 

«Zm. *na the thr^old of it was barrea by eager 
-Z. ,bo were half in arid half out of the room Through 
Mr Marrkr’a authority forced a way. 1 he first man 



I 




«* 


tU 

p/iward Henry recognized in tne tun 
Hollo WriiicUi whom be had not i^n 

Mr. V* rissdl,” nald the glofnag 1 ^ 
durt Mr. Aldwroan Machin, of the 1 
*' (lunifjT fool! ” thought Edward 

if f-ntrarw)^ 

Vuit Mr. U liaaelJ held out a hand 


»» 


nrbnciit iiiiWMicianoe* *, « n t i >11 

“ llow d’you do, Mr. Machin ? '* paid he. I hope you 11 

forgive me for not having followed your advnce. 

'I hii wai a lc«on U> Edward Henry. He learnt that you 
should «*r ^i‘*w a wound, and if possible never fee one. 

^ *1 m ^ ^ ^ I VI 

He a^lniitted 


might be in advance of the Five Towns, despite the Five 

Town* aiimirable downrightiiess. . 

lAdy Woldo wt%a in the dressing-room, glono^ in 


black. Her beauty was positr 
ora 10 on this occasion as cbe 
Moee Euclid, who sat in a con 
This oourt, comprising compar 
woir»eTi and men, listened with 
oi the li& TotB who called Hose 


€i 




my dear,” the great star 
the now somewhat notorious Five Towns 


• I 


arartcT, F/dward Hcnr} 
Mi SI April is splendid 

I^y A 

“Oh! 




Henry 







yea!” replied Lady Woldo nicely, 

__- certain perfunctoriness. Edward Henry 

wai astonished that everybody^aa not passionately enthu¬ 
siastic about the charm of Falsie’s T>erformance. Then 
lAdy 
ViTiat 


<< 


But what a part for Miss Euclid ! 


part 




Awl there w<j?e munnure 
Roae Euclid gazed at Edv 
He cousidcTod her much less 
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But her febrile gaze was effective enough to produce m 
him the needle-stab again, the feeling of gloom, of pessi¬ 
mism, of being gradually overtaken by an imseen and 
mysterious avenger. 

Yes, indeed ! ” said he. 


time 


to 


He thought to himself : “ Now’s the 

behave like Edward Henry Machin, and teach these people 

a thing or two ! ” But he could not. 

A pretty young girl summoned all her forces to address 

the great proprietor of the Regent, to whom, however, she 
had not been introduced, and with a charming nervous 

earnest lisp said— 

“ But don’t you think it’s a great play, Mr. Machin ? ” 

“ Of course ! ” he replied, inwardly employing the most 

fearful and shocking anathemas. 

“ We were sure you would! ” 

The young people glanced at each other with the satis¬ 
faction of proved prophets. 

‘ D’you know that not another manager has taken the 

tro*uble to come here ! ” said a second earnest young wom^. 

Edward Henry’s self-consciousness was now acute. He 
would have paid a ransom to be alone on a desert island in 
the Indian seas. He looked downwards, and noticed that 
all these bright eager persons, women and men, were wear¬ 
ing blue stockings or socks. 

“ Miss April is free now,” said Marrier in his ear. 

The next instant he was talking alone tc Elsie in another 

corner while the rest of the loom respectfully observed. 

“ So you deigned to come ! ” said Elsie April. You 
did get my card.” ^ ,. t 

A little paint did her no harm, and the accentuation oi 

her eyebrows and lips and the calculated disorder o e 
hair were not more than her powerful efiulgent 
could stand. In a costume of green and silver she w 
magnificent, overwhelmingly magnificent. He y S 

voice and her glance at once sincere timid and hoW pro 

duced the most singular sensations ®^ , .L j 

soft frilled shirt-front. And he thought that he had 

been through any experience so disturbing and so fin ] 

standing in front of her. , roflpcted 

“ I ought to be saying nice things to her, he reti 
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But. no ao»l t he had ^ born 

" "f- "’■:*d‘'r^oeto ‘ W significance. 

la Ui «”’sh ” w ^: •: A" > -" 

" 1 ihink you’re splendid, in that 

Son please'” ‘be i.rotes^d. Uont wgin_^ 

rtrsm. I kno" •’!" ''" 'y 
" But really 1 1 >n not joking. 

"'weirdo you'thfiik of my part for t 

rt, ^^irtmondou, in it J Wouldn’t she be tremendous 1^ 

... \\ Lat ft chanr'^ I jg^omfort 

H« acutely uncomfortable, but c\en uib 

ioiTK’liOW ft \oj- ^ 

Y«i,” be ftdinitU'd. 

Oh ! IT'‘r<i3*a Cftrlo Tr 

lu hsnrd Trent’s 

;l:;.;"JX5nt wiii'^ying, •’ Pilgrim would have taken- 
‘^Ths'PWea met EdSSrd Henry’s, and the sentence 

Hw ^d>"s"dof Machin 1 ” murmured the poet. 

Then a lill la gan to ring and would ^P’,, 

“ You’re fttayibg for the reception afterward 

Aj'ril fts the room emptied. 

“ la there one ^ ” 

** Of f ourHC.” , - j 

It seemod to Edward Henry that they exchanged silent 



■V 


f t 


a« 


Yea. 








time 



the curtain had bnfiUv taUen on rne iiuiiiciHJc €xix..a a»,- 

amcccfts of Carlo Trent’s play in three acts and in verse, 

Henry, walking aV>oiit the crowded stage, w ere 
the reception wa*. being held, encountered Klsie April, 
who waft still in her gorgeous dress of green and silver. 
She was rhatting with Marrier, who instantly left her, thus 




displaying a discretion bu^ as an employer w( 
expect from a factotum to whom he was paying three 
pounds a week. 

Edward Henry’s heart began to beat in a manner which 
troubled him and made him wonder what could be happen¬ 
ing at the back of the soft-frilled shirt front that he had 
nhtainftd in imitation of Mr. Seven Sachs. 


<( 


He 


Not much elbow-room here 1 ” he said lightly, 
was very anxious to be ec[ual to the occasion. 

She gazed at him under her emphasized eyebrows, 
noticed that there were little touches of red on her delightful 

nostrils. 


He 


“ No,” she answered with direct simplicity. “ Suppose 
we try somewhere else 1 ” 

She turned her back on all the amiable and intellectua 
babble, descended three steps on the prompt side, and 
opened a door. The swish of her brocaded spreading skirt 
was loud and sensuous. He followed her into an obscure 
chamber in which several figures were moving to and fro 


and talking. 

“ What’s this place ? ” he asked. Involuntarily his 

voice was diminished to a whisper. 

” It’s one of the discussion-rooms,” said she. “ It 
used to be a class-room, I expect, before the Society took 
the buildings over. You see the theatre was the general 

schoolroom.” _ 

They sat down unobtrusively in an embrasure, r^one 

among the mysterious moving figures seemed to remark 

“ But why are they talking in the dark ? ” Edward Henry 

asked behind his hand. ., «m. » 

” To begin with, it isn’t quite dark,” she said. Inere s 

the light of the street lamp through the window. But it 

has been found that serious discussions can be carried on 

much better without too much light. . . . I’m not joking. 

(It was as if in the gloom her ears had caught his faint 
sardonic smile.) 

Said the voice of one of the figures— 

Can you tell me what is the origin of the decay o 

realism ? Can you tell me that ? ” via 

II Suddenly, in the ensuing silence, there was a clicK, an 
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^ a 

. *1. ctrio Ump shot iU beam. The hand which held 

‘hi^mn the*^ hand of Carlo Trent. He flashed it 

WwJJd^I^r.ry wcalled Carlo’s objection to excessive 

••“T/dn% ik such a question ? ” Carlo Trent chal- 

Vnged inquirer, brandishing the lamp. I ask you 

“otW ato dmw forth a lamp and, m it were, cocked 
It and l<t it of! at the features of Carlo Trent. And thus 
vha two atood, statuesque and lit, surrounded by shadow 

iv door creaked, and yet another figure, 

(or an instant against the illumination of the stage, 

into iho diicussion cliamlw. 

OArU* Trent tripped toward* the new-comcr, bent wi ^ 
hi* Ump, lifted delicately the hem of the new-coraer t 
trounerif and gaaed at the colour of his sock, which was 

blue 




All fight I ” *aid he. 


arapagne 


Carlo Trent faced once 
“ You’ve not an- 



Ticw ( mcr. ^ 

“ Yoa’ve not answered me, sir, 
mor** hi* opjKinent in the diBCUssion. 

rciipon, the lamps being extinguished, 
f. ilh, yie door swung to of its own accord shutting out 
the sound of babble from the stage, and Edward Henry 
t!!.d kOsie April were left silent and solitary to the sole ray 

of the street Urnp. , , 

All the Fivo Towns’ shrewdness in Edward Henry s 

fharact^r, aU the husband in him. all the father in lum, all 

Ihe son in him,lea]Tt U> his lips, and tried tosay to Elsie— 

“ Shall IA 5 go and inspect the champagne and sandwiches, 

*^nd failed to say these incantatory words of salvation ! 

And the romantic, adventurous fool in him rejoiced 
at tl.eir failure. For he was advent urouBly happy in his 
propinquity to that simple snd sin^re creature. He was 
•o happv, and his heart was so active, that be even ma« c 
no c&uttic characteruitic comment on the singular behavi- 
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our of the beings who had just abandoned them to their 
loneliness. He was also proud because he was sitting 
alone nearly in tEe dark with a piquant and wealthy, albeit 
amateur actress, who had just participated in a triumph 
at which the spiritual aristocracy of London had assisted. 


4 








Two thoughts ran through his head, shooting in and out 
and to and fro among his complex sensations of pleasure. 
The first was that he had never been in such a fix before, 
despite his enterprising habits. And the second was that 
neither Elsie April nor anybody else connected with his 
affairs in London had ever asked him whether he was mar¬ 
ried, or assumed by any detail of behaviour towards him 
that there existed the possibility of his being married. Of 
course he might, had he chosen, have informed a few of 
them that a wife and children possessed him, but then 
really would not that have been equivalent to attaching 
a label to himself: “ Married ” % a procedure which had to 

him the stamp of provinciality. 

Elsie April said nothing. And as she said iiotMng he 
was obliged to say something, if only to prove to both ot 
tiEem that he was not a mere tongue-tied provincial. He 

‘ You know I feel awfully out of it here in this Society 

1 ’’ 

“^Out of it ? ” she exclaimed, and her voice thrilled as 

she resented his self-depreciation. 

“ It’s over my head—right over it 1” . . xv + 

“ Now Mr. Machin,” she said, dropping somewhat that 

rich low voice, “ I quite understand that there are some 
things about the Society you don’t like trifles that you re 
inclined to laugh at. 1 know that. Many of us know it. 
But it can’t be helped in an organization like ours, it 
even essential. Don’t be too hard on us. Don t be sar- 

“ But I’m not sarcastic! ” he protested. 

“ Honest 1” She turned to him quickly. He could 
descry her face in the gloom, and the forward bend of her 
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i»),oul<iera, and the backward sweep of he 

<m t he H at. and the straight droop of her 

ffom hcf itsciined bod\ . ^ ^ 

he solemnly insisted. 

The exchange of this single word was so intimate that 
It ehift^-d their conversation to a different level a level 
et which each aeemed to be assuring the other that mter- 
ciiursp l« tween tliem could never be aught but utterly 
sir. era thenceiorward, and that indeed in future theys 
woald cxinslAute a iiltl.- society of their own, ideal m it 

^*^^ien^u’re too modest,” she said decidedly. ‘‘ There 
waa no ooa here to-night who’s more respected than you 
am. No one 1 Immediat/t'iy I first spoke to you—1 
dare aay you de^n’t remcmlK'r that afte*rnoon at the Grand 
Habyloo Hotel!—1 knew you weren’t like the rest. And 

don t I know them 1 Don’t 1 know them ? " 

'* But how did you know I’m not like the rest ? asked 

Dlwsrd Henry. The line which she was taking had very 
lujeh lurjiriscd him—and charmed him. The compli- 
Tt.^ nt, no asrioiiB md urgent in tone, was intensely agree¬ 
able, and it ituwie an entirely new experience in his career. 
He thought: ‘‘Oh 1 there*’s no mistake about it. These 
London wome*n arc marvellous 1 The*y’re just as straight 
in earnest as the best of our little lot down there. But 




tlipy’vc got iomothing else. There’s no comparison 1 
The uniqne word to d<i«cribe the indescribable floated into 

SefimptiouB 1 ” What could not life be 
W'lth surh icmi-divinc creat-ures ? He dreamt of art draw- 
ing-rooiiis eoftly shaded at midnight. And his attitude 

towards even pejetry was modified. 

“ I knew you weren’t like the rest,” said she, ” by your 
lock. By the way you say everything you do say. We 
all know it. And I’m sure you’re far more than clever 
enough to be perfectly aware that wc all know it. 

Ifcow every one l<x»k^ at you tonight I ” 

Yes, be had in fact been aware of the glances. 

” I think 1 ejught to tell you,” she went on, ‘‘ that I was 
rather unfair to you that day in talking about my cousin— 
in the taxi. You were qnite right to refuse to go into part¬ 
nership with her. She thinks so too. We’ve talked it 


Just see 
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over, and we’re quite agreed. 9 ! course it did seem hard 
at tlie time, and lier bad luck in America 
it worse. 


far 


But you were quite rigbt. You can work mucli 
better alone. You must have felt that instinctively 

□nicker tban we felt it. 

“ Well,” he murmured, confused, 


“ I don’t know 

r»T>p.n1v smiled at his 


UOUiU mia uo **— — j. -/ 

skirmish with an artichoke 1 c< tt > 4 . 

“Oh Mr. Machin!” she burst out. Youve got an 

unprecedented opportunity, and thank Heaven you re the 

man to Tse it! We’re all expecting so much from you, 

and we know we shan’t be disappointed. 

“D’ye mean the theatre ? ” he asked, alarmed as it were 

amid rising waters. u v 

“ The theatre,” said she gravely. You re the 0 ^ 

man that can save London. No one ^n London can do 
it I . . . you have the happiness of knowing what your 
missioris, and of knowing, too, that you are equal to rt. 

good fortune 1 I wish I could say as much fo 

can I do? Nothing—really 1 You’ve no idea of the 
awful loneliness that comes from a feehng of mabi 1 ^ 

“ Loneliness,” he repeated. “ But surely- He 

'*°Pi,oneUnes 3 ,” she insisted. Her little chin was new 
in her little hand, and her dim face upturned. 

And suddenly a sensation of absolute 

he had ever been-and yet once or 

felt fear. His sense of true . .. to 

precious qudi _ jt was 

m a prison-cell. He was unaer au 

“ A man,” murmured Elsie, a man can never 

the lonehness-” She ceased. 


He stirred uneasily. And vet 

“ About this play,” he found himsetf saymg. ^ y 

rhy should he mention the play in his fright ? He pre 
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? ftded to bim»felf not to know why. But he knew why. 
Ill* iiii^nct had seen in the topic of the play the sole 

avenue ol Balvation. 

“ A wond« rful thing, isn’t it ? ” . , . , 

*• Oh, yea,” he eaid. And then—most astonishingly to 

kiHiitU—added : “ I’ve decided to do it.” 

“ We knev^ yon would,” she said calmly. ” At any rate 

1 did. . . . Ycni’U open with it, of course.” 

** be answered desperately. And proceeded. 

With th« mosteiUaordinar}' bravery, ” If you’ll act in it.” 

I riimediately cn hearing these last words issue from his 
BkOuUi he knew that a fool had uttered them, and that the 
l^mvery wae iiH’re rashness. For Elsie’s responding ges- 
t .pired him afresh with the exquisite terror which 

U had already begun to conjure away. 

** You think yiim Euclid ought to have the part,” he 

ad<led quukly, 1/cfore she could speak. 

“Obi I do ! ” cried Elsie, positively and eagerly. 

“ Row- WiTI do simply wonders with that part. You see 
dbt can rjx ;»k verse. 1 can't. I’m nobody. I only took 

It l«Haii»-” 

“ ATt-n’t you anybody 1 ” he contradicted. ** Aren’t 

yoa anybody ? 1 can just tell you-” 

There he was again, bringing back the delicious terror I 

An astounding situation 1 

But the door creaked. The babble from the stage 
invaded the rfx>m. And in a second the enchantment 
V ai lifted from him. Reveral jicople entered. He siglied, 
saying within hirriself to the disturbers— 

“ I’d have given you a hundred pounds apiece if you’d, 
barn minute sooner.” 

Ajud yet simultaneon^-lv he regretted their arrival. And, 
more runout still, though he well remembered the warning 
words of Mr. Seven Sachs concerning Elsie April, he did 
not consider that they were justified. . . . She had not 

haan a bit persuasive . . . only . . . 

VII ^ 

Hi sat down to the pianisto with a strange and agiceablo 
^'Dst of security. It b true that, owing to the time of 




year, the drawing-room had been, in the figurative 
turned upside down by the Process of sprmg-c 
which his unexpected arrival had su^rised in fullest 
activity. But he did not mind that. He abode content 
among rolled carpets, a swathed chandelier, piled chairs, 
and walls full of pale rectangular spaces 

had been. Early that morning, after a brief night spent 
unartlv in bed and partly in erect contemplation of his 

^FmmJdiate past and his immediate 
back to his pianisto and his home—to the beings and things 

(-Vmt ViB Itne.w and that knew him. . 

In the tain he had had the pleasure of reading m sundry 

newsuatrs that “ The Orient Pearl,” by Carlo Trent (who 
was mentioned in terms of startling X 

ritfc Boht tf the Asure Society with aU the -ua 

accompaniments of secrecy and exclusiveness, m '*3 Piiva 
twSeln Kensington, and had been accepted on the spot 
bv Mr E H Machin (“ that most enterprising and en 

that Mr. Machin intended to open JLed 

ther that his selection o sue p . Yeats with 

in the highest degree the poetry of MrJV. «• 
the“ritical intellectuality of^ Mr. ii^naro ona , 

the ** upward mo ivement ” must on no account be thought 
to*haye* failed because of the °ot'u^SstaSl”tlieir 

judged attempts ^ 

cipal part Miss Bose Euclid, pernaps rue g 

actress the seen of late 

“Son stegf and Lt this would be her 6rst 
on the Undon stage successes in the United 

appearance Marrier (whose name would 

be remembered in connexion with ... «*®j’ ' 

E. H. Machin’s acting an „ j all the 

Edward Henry could trace the hand of Marrier m 

paragraphs. Marrier bad lost no time. 
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drawmg-room just 
” overture to the 


Mrs. MacUin, came into 

M Im was adjusting the “ Tannh 
tnerbAoina. The piece was one of his major favour- 


iU*J 


place for you, my lad,” said Mrs. Machin 

“ But I came to tell 


You 



grinijt glancing round th«* room. 

ye aa th’ mutton's l>een cooling at — — - -- 

oat as you were hungry.” 

Keep yo»T hair on, mother,” said he, springing up. 
Bapfdy twelve hours earlier he had been mincing among 
ihM elect tnd the select and the intellectual and the poetic 
and the aristocratic i among the lah-di~dah and Kensing 
1 < «iari accents; among rouged lips and blue hose 
fired iimperings; in tli6 centre of the universe. And ho 
had oondacted himself with considerable skill accordingly. 
N*>b<dy, on the previous night, could have guessed from 
Uie cut of his fancy waistcoat or the judiciousness of his 
reisponiw* to remarks about verse, that his wife often wore 
a whita apron, or that his mother was—^tlie woman she 
wtsi He had nfit unskilfully caught many of the tricks 
«tf that nKtro|>olit9n environment. But now they all 
feU away from him, and he was just Edward Henry nay, 

hs was almost the old Denry again. V , 

'• Who chose this mutton ? ” he asked as be bent over 




the juicy and rich joint and cut therefrom exquisite thick 
•Ikes with a carviiig-knife like a razor. 

” I did, if ve ^\ ant to know,” said his mother. ” Any- 
thing amiss with it I ” she challenged. 

No. It’s fine.” 


4 « 


ti 


Yes, 


id she. 


” I’m wondering whether you get 
aught as good as that in those grand hotels as you call ’em.” 

” Wa don’t,” said Edward Henry. First, it was true; 
and aecKmdly, he was anxious to be propitiatory, for he 
bad a i^n to further. 

l^>kod at his wife. She was not talkative, but she 
}»ad received him in the hall with every detail of allection, 
if a little absent-mindedly owing to the state of the house. 
Slic had not l^n caustic, like bis mother, about this male 
incursion into spring-cleaning. She had not informed 
the siirroundim? air that she failed to understand w'hv 
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On the 


as his mother had. Moreover, though the ^ 
fully entitled her to wear a white apron at meals 
not wearing a white apron ; which was a sign to 
she still loved him enough to want to please him. 
whole he was fairly optimistic about his plan of salvation. 
Nevertheless, it was not until nearly the end of the meal— 
when one of his mother’s apple-pies was being consumed— 

that he began to try to broach it. 

“ Nell,” he said, “ I suppose you wouldn t care to come 

to London with me 1 ” t 

“ Oh! ” she answered smiling, a smile of a peculiar 

quality. It was astonishing how that simple woman could 

put just one tenth of one per cent, of irony into^a goo - 

Ltured smile. “ What’s the meaning of this ? Then 

she flushed. The flush touched Edward Henry m an 

extraordinary manner. 

(“ To think,” he reflected increduloiisly. 


** that only Is^st 

nightT wrs talking in the dark to Elsie April—and here I 


am now I ” And he remembered the ^ nfwa 

and her thrilling voice in the gloom, and that pose of he 

as she leaned dimly forward.) “ fiiat 

“ Well,” he said aloud, as naturally as he coul^ 

theatre’s beginning to get -up on its hmd-legs now, and I 

should like you to see it. , i • t TTiis 

A difficult pass for him, as regards his mo 

talked of it—but even there with a certain self-consciou 
ness and false casualness. Now, his 

in front of her with an expression of which she alone a g 

human beings had the monopoly. 

“I should like to,” said Nellie generously. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve got to go back to town to- 

comG with. ni6, Iess ? aVo ** How 

“Don’t be silly, Edward Henry, said 

can I leave mother in the middle of all this spring 

“ “ yIu needn’t leave mother. We’ll take her too.” eaid 
Edward Henry lightly. 

“ You won’t! ” observed -r, Henry* 

“I have to go to-morrow, Nell, said Edw 
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.. Ana 1 ttiinki.ig you might as well come with me. It 
„U lie » j not only have I to go to- 

n 

That's the one thing ^ for me ” Nellie agreed—she was 
•• u would be a change for me, weuie g ^ 

b„,*d doaU aattei^ *“io, vL scHhat for 

ran t jaiasiUy come to-morrow. Tou can see tu 

1 ” he cried impatiently. “(^Vhat does it 

“”*ail sming-clcaning isn't the Day of 

” said his mother, cutting m between 



iiry 

t hrm Uie ^ 



his mother, cutting in between 
“ I wish you wouldn’t bo blas- 

and Burslcy’s Bursley. 


lu qm^tutof the .question for me to come to-morrow. 
And Edward H<*nry saw with alarm that Nellie ha 

Lia iuggeation had faded from her face. ,n„„„v,t 

•• OM Dash these domestica^d women I *>« 

and shortly afterwards departed, brooding, ^ 
of thtt Thrift 




r. 






f 'I 


VIII 


» ;-.V 

' i- 





lit: timed his return with exactitude, and, going straight 

nuti^in to the chamber knowTi indifferently as ® 

ro^, ” or “ nurse’s room,” sure enough he foumUhe three 

dii’dreji there alone 1 They were 

gowned and even drefismg-gowned ; and this was the hour 
when, while nurse repaired the consequences of their 
rf!Vf 4 utio]i 4 iry conduet in the bathroom and other p 
they were left to themselves, llobert l<iy on t e ica^ 
nig the iiiSteps of his soft pink feet rubbing idly 
tin* pile <rf the rug, his elT^ows digging into the P’|®’ ^ 

on ks fists, and a lx>ok j^erpendicularly beneath his eyes. 
Ralph, carcass adventurer rather than ^udent, had climbed 
to the glittering brass rail of Maisie’s new bedstead and 
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was thereon imitating a recently-seen circus performance. 
Maisie, in the be^ccording to regulation, and lying on the 
flat of her backfwas singing nonchalantly to the ceiling. 
Carlo, unaware that at that moment he might have been 
a buried corpse but for the benignancy of Providence in his 
behalf, was feeling sympathetic towards himself because 

he was slightly bored. 

“ Hello, kids! ” Edward Henry greeted them. As 
he had seen them before mid-day dinner, the more formal 
ceremonies of salutation after absence so hateful to the 
Five Towns temperament—^were happily over and done 


witli 

Robert turned his head slightly, inspected his father with 
a judicial detachment that hardly escaped the mimical, 

and then resumed his book. 

(“ No one would think,” said Edward Henry to himself, 

“ that the person who has just entered this room is the naost 

enterprising andg^enlightened of West En t ea rica 

'”*”*EUo. father ! ’’ shrilled Ealph. “ Come and help me 

to stand on this wire rope. .1 u +i,v«rT 

“ It isn’t a wire rope,” said Robert from the hearthrug, 

without stirring, “ it’s a brass rail. ” 

- “ Yes, it is a wire rope, because I can make it ben , 

■Ralph retorted, bumping dovm on the thing. Any ow, 

it’s soing to be a wire rope.” , 

Maisie simply stuck several fingers into her mouth. 

shifted to one side, and smiled at her father m a s y 

heavenly and mischievous flirtatiousness.-p,iwaTd Henry 
“ Well, Robert, what are you reading ? Edward tten y 

inquired, in his best fatherly manner—half , 

and half humorous-while he formed part of the staff of 

^^‘^m not^eadingiS’m learning my spellings,” replied 

^t^ward Henry, knowing that the ^rSn^ng 
politeness must be maintained, said. Learn g y 

'^“"Le^bg^my spellings, father,” Bobert consented to 

say, but with a savage air of giving wa.y to the 
abb demands of affected fools. Why indeed should it be 
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th<» oaiDC or title of the person addressed — , 

-\VeU would you like to go to London with me ■ 
“WL-af” the boy demanded cautiously. He still 

did i.ot rnovc, but his ears seemed to prick up. 

• f o-morrow t ** 

** No toaiik/i . . . father. 



Ilia ears ceased their act- 






Crf 


jviiy. 

No I Why not 1 — . . y? 'A rr 

^^Becaustt there’s a spellings examination on Friday, 

and I’m going to be top boy. 

Ift was a fact that the infant ”-~ 

fclwavg somehow arranged in advance, and were in his mind 

ahirtut^lv unalurable) could ^11 the*»most obstreperous 
wonis. conceivably he could spell better than his 

father, who still sho\^ed an ^casional tendency to write 
“ separate with three “ c’s ” and only one “ a.” 

London’s a fine plstce,” said Ldward Henry. 

I know,” said Robert negligently. 

Whutt's the population of London ? ” tv 

r don’t kno^v,” said Robert., with curtness; though 

he added afl 

P^ip*u,l.a,t,i.o,n. ^ _ 

” r\\ oomc to London, father, if you 11 have me, said 

Halpk, grinning good-naturedly. 

“Will you 1 ” said his father. 

Kahver,” 
roe a dtiil ? ” 

** I’m afraid 1 haven’t.” 

" Mother said p’r’aps you would.” 

It was true there ha<i been talk of a doll; ‘he had for-^ 



SI 






asked 


” have you brought 



I’ll 


gotten It. 

” I tell you what I’ll do,” said Edward Henry, 
take vou to London, and you can choose a doll in London. 
You never saw such dolls as there are in London—talking 
dolls that shut and open their eyes and say papa and 
mamma, and all their clothes take off and on.” 

I>« they say ‘ father * ? ” growled Robert. 

No, they don’t,” said Edward Henry. 

Why don’t they ? ” growled Robert. 

\\ hen will you take me ? ” Maisie almost squealed. 



II 


fi 


Cl 


il 
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“ To-morrow.” 

Certain sure, fahver ? ” 
“ Yes.” 


himself 


“You promise, fahver ? ” 

“ Of course I promise.” 

Robert at length stood up, , 

• ■ ‘ of his father’s for taking 

__ _ _ that, despite spellings, it 

would never do to let Maisie alone go. He was about to 

■ ___ _ -a ■> m 


strange and agitating caprice 
Maisie to London. He saw 


yyUVJLLKJL XJ.1^ V V4.W —-^ ^ 

put his father through a cross-examination, but Henry 
Edward dropped Ralph (who had been chmbing up him 
as up a telegraph pole) on to the bed and went over to the 

window, nervously, and tapped thereon. 

Carlo followed him, wagging an untidy taO. 

“ Hello, Trent! ” murmured Edward Henry, stooping 

and patting the dog. 

Ralph exploded into loud laughter. 

“ Father’s called * Carlo ’—‘ Trent, 


« * 

he roared. 


“ Father, have you forgotten his name’s ‘ Carlo ? It 
was one of the greatest jokes that Ralph had heard for a 

'^hen Nellie hurried into the room, and Edward Henry, 
with a “ Mustn’t be late for tea,” as hurriedly left it 
Three minutes later, while he was bent over the 
basin, some one burst into the bathroom. He Utted a 

soapy face. 

It was Nellie, with disturbed features. ^ . x v 

“ What’s this about your positively promising to taxe 

Maisie to London to-morrow to choose a doll ? ^ 

“ I’ll take ’em all,” he replied with absurd levity. Ana 

you too! ” 

“But really- 

carrv the ridiculous too far. , c. t * 

“Look here, d—n it,” he said impulsively, I want }ou 

to come. And I want you to come to-moirow. 

it was the confounded infants you wouldn t leave. i o 

don’t mean to tell me you can’t ariange it—a woman 

you! ” 

She hesitated. . ^ 

“ And what am I to do with three children m a Londo 

hotel ? ” 


” she pouted, indicating that he must not 
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“Take nurse, naturally. 

r ‘^"bTR;otoque exaggeration, yelling 
nur’ae \ ” Then he planted a aoap-and on 

‘“«t!r»>^*i^<t carefully, and amacked hilj^rm. The 

•• He me to go to Undon '"-““"ow he cou d 

v-jjjg t<i hia mother on the landing. 

Confound it! ” he thought. “ didn’t she 


her 


know 


“ JjleM uii! 


fti dinner-timo ? ” 

'• His mother’s voice. 

“Tt.cI Uko the children—and nurse! ’ His wife con- 
unu;^ in a tone to eonvey the fart that she waa )uat aa 
Iffnch doturbed aa her toother-in-law could posaibly be by 

f%# riHilCfl of tllC ID&lc. - i i • ii 

•' He’s his father all over, that lad is I said his mot er 

Irst-r^T^^ Henry was impressed by these words, 
b once in seven years did his mother mention his 

father. 

Tea was an exciting meal. ., „ , j tt 

" You’d bfittcr come too, mother,’ said Kdward Henry 


h 


3 



audacioirfy. “We’ll shut the house up. 

I oome to no London,’’ said she. 

** Well, then, you can use the motor as much as you like 

while we’re away.’’ „ V, i • *1, « 

“ I go about gallivanting in no motor, said his mother. 

“ It'll take me all my time to get this house straight against 

you come back.” , , , 

“ T haven't a ihin^ to go in ! ” said Nellie, with a martyr s 

After all (he reflected), though domesticated, she was a 

He went to bed early. It seemed to him that his wife, 
his mother and thss curse were active and whispering up 
and down tlie housr till the very middle of the night. lie 
arosi nrit late ; hut they were all three afoot before him, 

active and whispering. 
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IX 

He foun4 out, on the morning after the highly complex 
transaction of getting his family from Bursley to London, 
th^S^ondon held more problems for him than ever. He 
was now not merely the proprietor of a theatre approach¬ 
ing completion, but really a theatrical manager with a play 
to produce, artistes to engage, and the public to attract. 
He had made two appointments for that morning at the 
Majestic—(he was not at the Grand Babylon, because his 
wife had once stayed with him at the Majestic, and he did 
not want to add to his anxieties the business of accustom¬ 
ing her to a new and costlier luxury)-one appointment at 
nine with Harrier, and the other at ten with NeUie, family 
and nurse. He had expected to get rid of Harrier before 

h Among the exciting mail which Harrier had collected 
for him from the Grand Babylon and elsewhere, was the 

following letter— 


** Buckingham Palace Hotel. 

“ Dear Friend,—^W e are all so proud of you. I 
like some time to finish our interrupted conversation, mil 
you come and have lunch with me one day here at 1 .oU . 
You needn’t write. I know how busy you are. Just 
telephone you are coming. But don’t telephone between 
12 and 1, because at that time I always take my ^iis^itu- 
tional in St. James’s Park.—Yours sincerely, L. A. 




F* * 


• Well,” he thought, “ that’s a bit thick, that is ! She s 

stuck me up with a dramatist I don’t 

play I don’t believe in, and an actress I don t believe in 

and now she—— 

Nevertheless, to a certain extent he was blufiing himself. 
For, as he pretended to put Elsie April back into her place, 

creature ! UncannUy clever ! Wealthy! Under 
Broad-minded ! No provincial prejudices . . • • 
voice, that always affected his spine! Her delicious 
flattery! . . . She was no mean actress either. 
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•w. n ,.li iI»riouime«t of her wductive charm! In fact, 
U a^XToman of the aorld. auch as you a 

p.^-1 ^ y discussion-room at the 

Arin'i^K^ely’s 

A Mnglo Vroricb and he ripped up the 

it It Ui one oi tlio red lined waste-paper baskets with wh 
tbo immonso and rather shabby writing-room of the Majestic 

had finished dealing with Mr. Marner’s queries 

and nugr^tions-iKiTiie ten thousand m 
•trurk, and Nellie tTip|)ed into the room. She was 




O 


Mark 



As 


fe-l 


with hints here and there of gold chains 
•he had ojmlainod, sh* had nothing to wear, and was there- 

to fall back on the final resource of evwy woman 
i« fftate. For in this connexion “ nothing to wear 
d “ nothing cxc< pt my black silk at any rate in 

« ive Towns 

Matnf I 



r-» 


*f 


JW 



MT. Afiaiii’. my wife. Nellie, this is Mr. Marrier. 
Mam* T wa» profuse : no other word would describe, 
ic-anour. Nellie had the timidity of a young girl, 
she lofiked fiuite youthful, despite the ageing 

tcvn of black silk. 




So that 8 your Mr. Marrier! I understood from you 
be WM a clerk!” said Ncdlie tartly, suddenly retrans- 
foffliod iiito tlifi shrewd matron, as soon as Mr. Marrier had 
profusely gone. She had conceived Marrier as a sort of 
Penketh man ! Kdward Henry had hoped to avoid this 

tiit«n 


n*r 


* , 




^virw. ^ ^ I0»r 

He shrugged his shouldeiw in answer to his wife s remark. 
Well,” be said, ” wliere are the kids ? ” 


t€ 


nurse 


lb r mien delicately informed him that wnue in ijonoon 
his rspricefl would be her law, which she would obey 'with- 

m 0 ^ ^ 


seckir 


“ \\ ell,” !)''■ 'Went on, ** I eiyKJCt they d like th^parks as 
well as anything. Suppose we take ’em and show ’em 
one of the poiksl Shall we ? Besides, they must have 
fresh air.” 


«« 


agreed. ** But how far will it be 1 ” 
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“ Oh ! said Edward Henry, “ we’ll crowd into a taxi.” 

They crowded into a taxi, and the children found their 
father in high spirits. Maisie mentioned the doll. . . . 
In a minute the taxi had stopped in front of a toy-shop 
surpassing dreams, and they invaded the toy-shop like an 
army. W hen they emerged, after a considerahle interval, 
nurse was carrying an enormous doll, and Nellie was carry¬ 
ing Maisie, and Ralph was lovingly stroking the doll s real 
shoes. Robert kep^^a profound silence—a silence which 




fed 


had begun in the train. 

** You haven’t got much to say, Robert, his father 

remarked, when the taxi set off again. 

“ I know,” said Robert gruffly. Among other things, he 

resented his best clothes on a week-day. 

“ What do you think of London ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Robert. 

His eyes never left the window of the tas. 

Then they visited the theatre—a very fatiguing enter¬ 
prise, and also, for Edward Henry, a very nervous one. 
He was as awkward in displaying that inchoate theatre 
as a newly-made father with his first-born. Pride and 
shame fought for dominion over him. Nellie was fuU ot 

laudations. Ralph enjoyed the ladders. 

“I say.” said Nellie, apprehensive for Mais^, on tiie 

pavemS “ this child’s ediausted already, flow big’a 
his park of yours ? Because neither nurse nor 1 can 

carry her yery far.” , .rr n «« 

“We’ll buy a pram,” said Edward Henry. He was 

staring at a newspaper placard which said : “ Isabel Joy on 

the war-path again. Will she win ? 

“°But-” . „ 

“ Oh, yes. We’ll buy a pram! Driyer-— 

** A pram isn’t enough. You 11 want coyerings or er 

in this wind.” ^ -j j rrr-na 

“ Well, we’ll buy the necessary number^ of eiderdown 

and blankets, then,” said Edward Henry. 

A tremendous business! For in addition o 

the purchases he had to feed his flock in . ; ' ’ f f ’ 
where among the uuoccupied watosses ^ 

talkative, winking doll enjoyed a trliinph. Sti 

of time 
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^ iw-pIvp he was displaying the varied 

f Ihc park toils family. Ralph in- 

beau‘1^ tL“bridge over the lake, and Robert 
“l•ck“’i^.im. And therefore the entire party went 

. „ 1 . lui vM-v difBeult to stop her. hven the most 


lit 


rf'rArkaWe d‘»lla were poMvenebM w ^ 

n,e the confounded pram, nurse,” said Edward 

Hear?. TH _ . t , 

Ua. /tilk on one aide of it. Nurse had the wayward Ralph 
1,1 tte band. And RoUrt, taciturn, stalked alone, adding 

uv Ltttdde ai.d making a very email total of it. 
Sud4e&!f Edward ihury halted the perambulator, and, 

•W»8 away from it, rai«d his hat. ^ An 


.nhVp n by a m^gic dart and held spellhoiind 
^lo* do vou do. Miss April ? ” said Edward Henry 

« • I • . __ in Tlila IQ mV Wltft. 




Iffy f w I wap hoping to meet you. 1 bis is my wife. 

e this is Mihs April.” Nellie bowed stiffly m her 
Mark silk. {Naught of the fresh maiden about her now !) 
And it hM to be said that Elsie April in all her young and 

radiant i»|> 1 fndour and woman-of-the-worldliness 

foukllv sill! “ And these are my two boys. And this is 
mr IjiiIp (.Mil—in the pram. 

Maibif sr rrlinK'd, and jjushed an expensive doll out of 
thr fscrambulator. Edward Henry saved it by its boot 
M it fell. 


• 4 


KJi 

“ And this is her doll. And this is nurse,” he finished. 

Fin# breezy morning, isn’t it ? ” 

In due oourse the pTorc6sion& moved on. 

Well, that’s done I ” Edward Henry muttered to him¬ 
self. And eti^d. 


I i 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE FIRST NIGHT 



T was upon an evening in June—and a fine evemng, 


m. full uj. oiAc -- j _ 

that Edward Henry stood before a window, drui^ng 

thereon as he had once, a less experienced man with hair 

slightly less grey, drummed on the table of the imghty 

and arrogant Slosson. The window was the window 


And he 


auci arrogant Slosson. The winaow was tm 
of the managerial room of the Regent Theatre. , 

could scarcely beUeve it—he could scarcely beheve that he 

was not in a dream— 


for the room was papered, carpeted 

otherwise 


ana Only its electric light fittings 

were somewhat hasty and provisional, and the white ceilmg 
showed a hole and a bunch of wires—like the nerves of a 


hoUow tooth—^whence one of Edward Henry’s favourite 


chandeliers would ultimately depend. 

T he whole of the theatre was at least as far advanced 


towards completion as that roorn. A ^eat deal of it was 

more advanced; for instance, the auditorium /oyer, and 


more aavuiuucu., j-v/i. ^ - - . 

bars, which were utterly finished, so far as anything evM u 

finished in a changing world, bonders, marvels M- 
acles had been accomplished. Mr Alloyd, “ ^ “ 

treated him with shameful unfairness, had j 


esteem of Edward Henry as an architect. _ 
his word about those properties of the auditoriu 
’ ’ • with hearing and seeing—in so ^ 


auditorium was indeed unique in London, 
taken care that the Clerk of the Works took 




raKen cart? vuchv —- 4.:^^ 

builder did not give up heart in the race 

London County CouncU, all of whose “speotmg depart¬ 
ments seemed to have secretly decided that the Reg 
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i i 


\.i. 


h 




j f Tune as Edward Henry 
f!. uld be o]*ened, no , - towards the 

„„uounccd ‘'f ^^rltthe full 

; ; :,.l„„r ..l the Lo-^on season and he ^dT- 

, Mrlral world by adhering through thicK 

’;''rU“ lor the 0 ^^^^^^^ T 

. • , „ M an "<*>**™ ' ip ^hich the opening of a 

I'l ait !uui not been promised for at least three widely 

' I ,i.’ar.i ih" rv had now arrived at the eve of 

Ht, ] ,1 In- had arrived there in comparative safety, with 
, r..»v..t,abl. I.rospeetof avoiding complete shame and d 

1. Ml and he admitted that the credit was due M 
:,l ; t.. Mr Alloid as to himself. Which only confirmed 
,«riv impreaMon of his that architects were q^er 
j^^,pl,._rathf r liko artists and poets in some ways, but witn 

h ]'hMm of liru ks and mortar to them. i j • 

Hi« own Rhare in the enterprise of the Regent had in 

if.rnrv b<-on confined to engaging the right people for the 
r.gt.i tanks and ntnations; and to signing cheques. He 
Katf (h pt r.dcd chn.fiy upon Mr. Marrier, who, Rowing more 
ratiiHTit every day, had gradually developed into a sort of 
fhiiM'v Napoleon, taking an immense delight in detail 
and in <}if>o,mrig minor hands at round*sum salaries on the 
R]’iir fif the moment. Mr. Marrier refused to call upon his 
enerpr. He was helping Carlo Trent in the production 
and Rt ape-management of the play. He dried the tears of 
girlish neophytes at rehearsals. He helped to number the 
Rtall*. He showed a yifissionate interest in the tessellated 
]»avement of the entrance. He taught the managerial 
t'qiewriting girl how to make afternoon tea. He went to 
Hit-h in to find a mediseval chair required for the third act, 
and foniid it. In a word, he was fully equal to the post of 
acting laanager. He managed ! He managed everything 
and everybody except Edward Henry, and except the 
prcHR agent, a functionary whose conviction of his own 
indi^nMibility and importance was so sincere that even 
Marrier shared it uid left him alone in his Bismarckian 
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operations. The press-agent, who sang in musical comedy 
chorus at night, knew that if the Regent Theatre succeeded 
it would he his doing and his alone. 

And yet Edward Henry, though he had delegated every¬ 
thing, had yet found a vast amount of work to do; and 
was thereby exhausted. That was why he was drumming 
on the pane. That was why he was conscious of a foolish 
desire to shove his fist through the pane. During the 
afternoon he had had two scenes with two representatives 
of the Libraries (so called because they deal in theatre 
tickets and not in books) who had declined to take up any 
of his tickets in advance. He had commenced an action 
against a firm of bill-posters. He had settled an incipient 
strike in the ** limes departments, originated by Mr. 
Cosmo Clark’s views about lighting. He had dictated 
answers to seventy-nine letters of complaint from unknown 
people concerning the supply of free seats for the first night. 
He had responded in the negative to a request from a news¬ 
paper critic who, on the score that he was deaf, wanted a 
copy of the play. He had replied finally to an official of 
the County Council about the smoke-trap over the stage. 
He had replied finally to another official of the County 
Council about the electric sign. He had attended to a new 
^curiosity on the part of another official of the County Coun¬ 
cil about the iron curtain. But he had been almost rude 
to still another official of the County Council about the 
wiring of the electric light in the dressing-rooms. ^ He 
had been unmistakably and pleasurably rude m writing 
to Slossons about their criticisms of the lock on the door of 
Lord Woldo’s private entrance to the thea-re. 
had arranged with the representative of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Police concerning the carriage regulations for 


His nerves. 


“ setting-down and taking-up.” 

And he had indeed had more than enough, 
though he did not know it, and would have scorutu ijic 
imputation, were slowly giving w^ay. Hence, really, the 
danger to the pane ! Through the pane, in the djung 
light, he could see a cross-section of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
and an aged newspaper-lad leaning against a lamp-post 
and displaying a poster which spoke of Is^el Joy. Isabe 
Joy yet again ! That little fact of itself contributed to ms 
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• 11, thoufjbt, considering the important 

♦nsiieration- salary be was pajing to hu 

' ’ ’ r,h ti ^nictropolftan adairs of Edward Henry 

, e ' V, ith tl.e n I were, got 

iU licl the ^ad reached Chicago from 



‘ " ' • '’''l.T triumohTnt wTy'home. and ha'd there 
" ;. 1 arrcstedl according to boast, but sh^ w^ 

.r.. mg taring it. And the question was 

‘■‘r:: T"g a;2 Wl“ther fue emissary of the MUitant 
I ' 1 . London within the 

hundred days. Naturally, London was 

ri in li b^lh. London wiU keep calm during moderate 

. ^«tt<h as a national st rike or the agony 
.1 l,.«d»-hut when the supreme excitation is achieve 

L l ion knowB how to h t itself go. 

"It TOW TtlcaRC, Mr. Mfichin 
111. turned. It was his typewriter, Miss Liinaop, » young 

inrl ( t 'Tne tliirty-fivc years, holding a tea-tray. 

Ihit I vc had my tea once!” he snapped.^ 

I'.ut you’ve not had your dinner, bit, and it s half-past 

f iLtit' ” ihe pleaded. ai. ;i 

Ih* had known this girl for less than a month, and he 
I &kI lu r fewer abillings a week than the years of her age—- 
and vf! iurrif how ehc had assumed a worshipping charge ot 
him. ha^-fi (.n the idea that he was incapable of taking care 
(f hirriM if. To look at her appealing eyes one might have 
ihmicht that she wfiuld have died to ensure his welfare. 

^ 1 ..1 T _1 _ 





f I 


I f 


" And they want to see you aoout tne unoioum lui me 

paht TV Blairs,” she added timidly. T he County Council 

. - - •• 

ii.an 


. says it must be taken up.” 
he linoleum for the gallery stairs ! 
in him. H* almost walked right thro 
and the tea-tray. 

“ ril linoleum them! ” he bitterl; 
appeared. 


Something snapped 



Having duly ” linoleumed them,” or rather having very an- 
nopngly quite failed to ‘‘ linoleum them,” Edward Henry 
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continued his way up the right-hand gallery staircase, 
and reached the auditorium, where to his astonishment a 
good deal of electricity, at one penny three farthings a unit, 
was blazing. Every seat in the narrow and high-pitched 
gallery, where at the sides the knees of one spectator 
would be on a level with the picture-hat of the spectator 
in the row beneath, had a perfect and entire view of the 
proscenium opening. And Edward Henry now proved 
this unprecedented fact by climbing to the topmost corner 
seat and therefrom surveying the scene of which he was 
monarch. The boxes were swathed in their new white 
dust-sheets; and likewise the higgledy-piggledy stalls, 
not as yet screwed down to the floor, save three or 
four stalls in the middle offlie front row, from which the 
sheet had been removed. On one of these seats, far off 
though it was, he could descry a paper bag—probably 
containing sandwiches—and on another a pair of gloves 
and a walking-stick. Several alert ladies with sketch¬ 
books walked uneasily about in the aisles. The orchestra 
was hidden in the well provided for it, and apparently 
murmuring in its sleep. The magnificent drop-curtain, 
Resigned by Saracen Givington, A.R.A., concealed the 


*^^Suddenly Mr. Harrier and Carlo Trent appeared though 
the iron door that gave comm^ication—to initiates— 
between the wings and the auditorium; they sat do^ 
in the stalls. And the curtain rose with a violent swish, 

and disclosed the first set ” of ‘‘ The Orient Pearl.’ 

“ What about that amber, Cosmo 1 ” Mr. Harrier cn^ 
thickly, after a pause, his mouth occupied with sandwich. 

“ There yof? are ! ” came the reply. 

“ Eight! ” said Mr. Harrier. “ Strike ! ” 

** Don’t strike ! ” contradicted Carlo Trent. 

“ Strike, I tell you! We must get on with the second 
act.” The voices resounded queerly in the empty theatre. 

The stage was invaded by scene-shifters before the cur¬ 
tain could descend again. t 4 -^oa 

Edward Henry heard a tripping step behind him. It was 

the faithful typewriting girl. . , ^ 

“I say,” he said. “Do you mind telling me whats 

going on here ? It’s true that in the rush of more impor 




forgotten that a^ihcatre is a place 


f » 




ifif- iiK-T piav?'. - 

It’i lli dJ««-rehcarhal, Mr. Machin,” said the woman, 


fTtArtled and apologetic. 
“ Rut fha dri«i*r * 








mistake 


pmjA h». ** It muat Isave hocn tmisnea mree noma ago. 

• 1 «V)inlr they’ve only just done the firot act, the 

I know they didn’t begin till seven. Oh & 

- . • 1 ^ 9 ^ -.it :• Knf I’vo xrorlkOt^ 

Mr. Ma^htn, of course it ■ nc 
in a good many theatres, at 

to have tlic dress-rehearsal quite private. It you geii a 
handiwi or so pooj^ in the Btalls then it’s an audience, 
and there’s maeib less d'lay and everything goea muc 
bf Iter. But when it’s private a dress-rehearsal is just like 

any other r^^dic-arial.” 

** Only mors so—perhaps,” said ^^dward Henry, smiling. 
}i< saw t W he had made her happy ; but he saw also 

him. 




that he had given Tn r empire 

** Tve got your Ua here,” she said, rai 
anfM' now. ** W^on t yfm drink it 1 

** I il drink it if it’s not stewed,” he _ 

” t)h ! ” she protested, ** of course it isn t! 1 poured ilifl 

of! the leaves into another teapot before I brought it 

bhe went behind the barrier, and reappeared balancing 
a cap of tea with a slice of sultana cake edged on to the 
uoar. And as she handed it to hini”“the sustenance of 



rchasnads—she pared at him and 
eyes sajring: “You poor thing! 
Th.ere was nf^thing that he hat^sd 


if 


** You go home ! ” he oomniandcd. 

” Ob, b«t-” 

” Y’ou go horns! Bee ? ” He paused, threatening. 
” If you don’t clear out on the tick I’ll chuck this cup and 

m ^ 11 f I 

saucct down irito the stalls. 

HeOTificd, she vanished. 

He Hghed his relief. 

After some time the leader of the orchestra climbed into 
his chair, and the orchestra began to i'lay» ftud the curtain 
went up acrain, on the second act of the masterpiece in 
hexameters. The new scenery, which Edw'ard Henry had 
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witb. extraordin&ry courage insisted, on Saracen Givington 
substituting for tbe original incompreliensibilities displayed 
at the Azure Society’s performance, rather pleased him 
Its colouring was agreeable, and it did resemble something 
definite. You coull though perhaps not easily, tell what 
it was meant to represent. Ihe play proceeded, and the 
general effect was surprisingly pleasant to Edward Henry. 
And then Rose Euclid as Haidee came on for the great 
scene of the act. From the distance of the gallery she 
looked quite passably youthful, and beyond question 
she had a dominating presence in her resplendent costume. 
She was incomparably and amazingly better than slm had 
been at the few previous rehearsals which Edward Henry 
had been fortunate enough to witness. She even reminded 

him of his earliest entrancing vision of her. 

“ Some people may lihe this! ” he admitted, mth a 

gleam of optimism. Hitherto, for weeks past, he had gone 
forward with his preparations in the most frigid and con¬ 
vinced pessimism. It seemed to him that he had become 
involved in a vast piece of machinery, and that 
short of blowing the theatre up with dynamite would bring 

the cranks and pistons to a stop. And yet i , 

him also that everything was unreal, that the contr 
he sijged were unreal, and the proofs he passed, and the 

Lnts in the newspapers. Only the cheques drew had 
he air of being real. And now, m a magic hash, after a 
few moments gazing at the stage, he saw all 

iie sea. On the mortoWhe had to meet NeUie at En^ton 
and he had shrunk from meeting her, with her l^ejrr b 

remorseless, provincial, untheatrical ^ 

now, in another ma^c Bash he envisaged the J 

with a cock-a-doodle-doo of hope, btrang . 

And then”he'failed to hear several words j’y 

seeL srew the proportion of her words audible in the 

gallery diiinished. U^il she ^mi; 

inarticulate, raving away there anersDrugg g 


of hexameters. 
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him. Hi? nervous system—every separate 

Msrve of it—the rack 
H. «tood up iu » fort of paroxysm, ana caueu .ouu.j. 

th* vMl intervening space— 

'• Srieak more distinctly, pktise.’* rru n «. 

A fearful silence fell upon the whole theatre. The rehear- 

►J .lopurd- The building itself seemed to he sUggered. 

gonel^- had actually demanded that words should be 




Mr. Marrier turned towErda the intruder, os one deter- 
inrd to pat an eihl to such singularities. 

” Who’i op theyah ? " • . v 

-1 am.” aaid Edward Henry. “ And I want it to be 

undrratood in my theatre that the first thing an 

ftcior^hai to do is to make himself heard. 1 dare say I m 

dsvUuih odd. hut tl.d.i’8 how I look at it.” ^ . 

** \\ liom do Tou mean. Mr. Machin ? asked Marrier 


in a different t/»ne. 

•• 1 mean Miw Euclid of course. Here I ve spent heaven 
knows how much on the acoustics of this theatre, and I 
can’t make out a W(*rd she says. can hear all the others. 

And thin it the dress-rehearsal! ” „ • i « 

** You must rcmcnilwr you’re in the gallery, said Mr. 

M iiTHr firmly. 

And what, if I am 1 I*m not giving gallery seats away 
to-morrow nig^t. It’s true I’m giving half the stalls 
Away, but the gallery wiU !■)€ paid for. 

Anot<her aih ncc. 

Said Hose Kiulid, sharpily, and Edward Henry caught 
cTsry word vritli the most perfect distinctness^'. 

*' I’m skk and tired of people saying they can’t make out 
V I say! T Ley ac tually write me letters about it. 
hy skould people make out what I say i ” 

She quilted the stage. 

Anothtr lilf nee. ... , . 

“ Hing dfiwn the curtain,” said Mr. Marrier in a thiilled 

Tf>ice. 


in 

SvHOKTi.Y afterwards Mr. Marrier came managerial 

sfict, lit up now, where Edward Henry was dictating to 
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Ills typewriter and h-ospital-nurse, wlio, liaviiig been caught 
in hat and jacket on the threshold, had been brought back 
and was tapping his words direct on to the machine. 

It was a remarkable fact that the sole proprietor of the 
Regent Theatre was now in high spirits and good humour. 
“ Well, Marrier, my boy,” he saluted the acting-manager, 
tiow are you getting on with that rehearsal ? 

^Well, sir,” said Mr. Marrier, “ I’m not getting on with it. 
IVrS Euclid refuses absolutely to proceed. She’s in her 

dressing-room.” . , ,, j 

“ But why ? ” inquired Edward Henry with bland sur¬ 
prise. “ Doesn’t she want to be heard—by her gallery 

boys r ’ ^ .. 

Mr. Marrier showed an enfeebled smile. ^ 

“ She hasn’t been spoken to like that for thirty years, 
said he. 


<C 





€€ 



don’t you agree with me ? asJ 
Yes,” said Marrier, I aaree with 


99 



P. And doesn’t your friend Carlo want his precious hexa¬ 
meters to be heard 1 ’ . <« mu t + * 

“ We baoth agree with you,” said Marrier. I he tact is, 

we’ve done all we could, but it’s no use. She s splendid, 

only-” He paused. i, 4. u 

“ Only you can’t make out ten per cent, of what sue 

says” Mward Henry finished for him. " Well, I’ve got 

no use for that in my theatre.” He found a sinplar plea- 

sure in emphasizing the phrase, ‘‘ my theatre. 

“ That’s all very well,” said Marrier. But what are 
you going to do about it ? I’ve tried everything. You ve 
Lme in Ld burst up the entire show, if you’ll forgive my 

exclaimed Edward Henry. “It’s . 
simple. All you have to do is to act. God Wees ray sod 
aren’t vou getting fifteen pounds a week, and aren t you 
Tvitr opfiTify-manager ? Act, then ! You’ve done enough 
hinting You’ve proved that hints are no good. You d 
have known that from your birth up, Marrier, if youd 

been born in the Five Towns. Act, my boy. 

“ But haow ? If she won’t go on, she won t. 

“ Is her understudy in the theatre ? ” 

“ Yes. It’s Miss Cunningham, you know. 
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And 


• 4 


u 


** W b&t salary dc>efe snc 
“ Ten pounds a week.’ 

^ W hat for ? ” 

*• Well- partly to unde....—, i 
her < am it, then. Go on with the rehearsal. 

1., li^pU th* P*rt to-morrow night. Sbe’U be delighted, 
you bet.” 

M“Jniiidop," Edward Henry interrupt^, " will you 
FL»i to Marrier. “ U'e on interview with my^ for 


obeyed the ord^r and, drawing the pap-” ^ 

ns content-* aloud. . , - 

Mr. Marrirr gt-arted hack—^not in the figurative 

*" pfibl listened* ,, 1 1 • j 

But ytm'll never aend that out 1 he exclaimed. 




< 

•vV 





" U'hy nttt ? 

•• No iiaper will Tvrint it! ” ' u „ 

'• My dear Marrier,” aaid Edward Henry, don t be a 

rimpleln. You know a* well a. 1 do ‘hat haWa do«n 

rtaiir.. will be delighted to print it. And all the rest will 

ropy the on® that docs y.rint it. It’ll be the talk of London 

to-morrow, and Isabel doy will be absolutely snufTed ou^t. 

Well ” said Mr. Marrier, “ I never heard of such a 



St 



<c 


if 


J 

don’t you think 


thins 1” 

** Fity you didn’t, then ! 

Mr. Marrier moved away. 

“ I say,” he murmurfjd at the dooY, 

von oucht to read, that to Rose first i , tt 

« I II read it to Rose like a bird,” said Edward H^ry. 
Within two minutes—it was impoa‘'ible to get from his 
room to the dressing-rooms in leas—he wm knocking at 

Rose Eu<bd’s door. ” Who’s there 1 ” said a voice. He 

ent/'red and then replied : - — . , , . 

Ross Euclid was smoking a cigarette and scratching 

the arm of an easy chair behind her. Her maid stood near 

by With a whisky-snd-soda. , n* t? r i»» 

** S«>rTT you can’t get on with the rehearsal, Miss Euclid, 

said Edward Henry very quickly. ” However, we must 


€€ 


I am. 


if 
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do the best we can. But Mr. Marrier thought you’d like 
to hear this. It’s part of an interview with me that’s going 

to appear to-morrow in the press. ^ 

' Without pausing, he went on to read : “ ‘ I found Mr. 
il.lderman Machin, the hero of the Five Towns and the 

_*** m J. _ JI _-_ A. ^ 


3K.W 










fe: . 







proprietor and initiator of London s newest and most up- 
to-date and most intellectual theatre, surrounded by a 
complicated apparatus of telephones and typewriters in his 

managerial room at the Regent. He 

courteously. “ Yes,” he said in response to my question, 

“ the rumour is quite true. The principal part m Ihe 
Orient Pearl ’ wiU be played on the first mght by Miss Eu¬ 
clid’s understudy. Miss Olga Cunningham, a young woman 
of very remarka^ble talent. No, Miss Euchd is not ill or 
indisposed. But she and I have had a grave umerence 
of opinion. The point between us was whether Miss 
Euclid’s speeches ought to be clearly audible in the audi¬ 
torium. I considered they ought. I ^may be ^^ong. 



may be provincial. But that was and is my view, 
the dress-rehearsal, seated in the gallery, I could not hear 
her lines. I objected. She refused to consider the objec¬ 
tion or to proceed with the rehearsal. Hinc illae lacnry 
mae / ’ . - - “ Not at all,” said Mr. I 






Not at all,” said Mr. Machin in reply to a 
question, “ **'g'“*®* admiration for Miss Euclid s 

genius. I should not presume to dictate f Eer as to to 
art. She has had a very long experience of the stage, ve^ 

Befent happens to be my theatre, and I m responsible for it. 
Every member of the audience will have a complete un 

terrupted view of the stage, and I intend 

,of the audience shall hear every word that is “‘toed ^ 

for oddLss to keep up. And by the way, I m „ 

Cunningham will make a great reputation for 

Not while I’m here, she won’t! exclaimed Bose 

Euclid, standing up, and enunciating her words wit 
"' 1 * SrTgtoced at to, and then continued to 

read “Sug^tiols for headlines. ‘Piquant quarrel 

between manager and star actreM. npara e e 
tion.’ ‘ Trouble at the Regent Theatre. 
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Mr. Machin,” said Rose 


«4 


you are not ft 



wan 


YmA hardly think po, would you ? ” mused Edward 
H*.|irT »8 if mildly interested in this new discovery of Miss 

^ said ihc star to her maid, “go and tell Mr. 

MarruT I’m coming. ., i a u 

** And ni go back to the gallery, said Edward Henry. 

It’s tht t^fece for people like me, isn’t it ? I daresay 1 

l-af up t^i« pftptT later, Miss Euclid—we’ll see.’* 


IV 



)k the next night a male figure in evening dress and a pa e 
(venmt nuglit have lM‘en seen standing at the corner o 
’iccadiUy Circus and I^>wer Regent Btreet, staring at an 
•Isrtrir Fign in the shaj^ of a shiehl which said, m its 


ImeriTig, throbbing syn cch of incandescence 


THE REGENT 


ROSE EUCLID 


IN 


“THE ORIENT PEARL 




The figure crossed the Circus, and stared at the sign from 
a new point of view. T hen it passed along Coventry btreet, 
and stared at tlie sign from yet another point of view. 
7 hen it reached Bhaft<'shury Avenue and stared again. 
Then it ^turned to its original station. It was the figure 
of Edward Henry Maehin, Kavouring the glorious electric 
“ign of w'hieh he had dreamed. He lit a cigarette, and 
t koTight of Seven Sachf* gazing at the name of i^ven Sachs 
in fire on the faeadc of a Broadway Theatre in New York. 
W as not tLia London phenomenon at least as fine ? He 
considered it was. 7 he Regent Theatre existed—there it 
frtxxjd ! (\S hat a nainc for a theatre !) Its windows were 
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all illuniiiiat6d.. Its ©ntrancc-lftnips batli6d tli6 paysmoDt 
in li"ht, and in tliis radiance stood the commissionaires 
in their military pride and their new imiforms. A Une 
of waiting automobiles began a couple of yards to the north 
of the main doors and continued round all sorts of dark 
corners and up all manner of back streets towards Golden 
Square itself. Harrier had had the automobiles counted 
and had told him the number, but such was Edward Henry s 
condition that he had forgotten. A row of boards reared 
on the pavement against the walls of the fagade saidj 
“ Stalls Full,” “ Private Boxes Full,” “ Dress Circle Full, 

“ Upper Circle Full,” “ Pit Full,” “ Gallery Full.” And 
attached to the ironwork of the glazed entrance canopy 
was a long board which gave the same information in 
terser form: “House Full.” The Regent had indeed 
been obliged to refuse quite a lot of money on its opening 
night After all, the inauguration of a new theatre was 
something, even in London! Important personages had 
actually begged the privdege of buying seats at normal 

Lch as those whose boast in the umverse was that they had 
lever missed a first night in'^he West End or twenty, 
thirtv or even fifty years—had tried to buy seats at abnor- 

S ^rilTlnd fi^failed ; which was in 
EdwLd Henry at the final moment had yielded his wife s 
ttaU to the instances of a Minister of the Cro^. and at 

Lady Woldo^s urgent request had put her lido La. y^ o o s 

Machin.” Edward Henry’s first ™ 

St Lllow walls Jw gleamed in nocturnal mystery under 

the shimmer of countless electric bulbs. 

“ There goes pretty nigh forty thousand pounds of my 

money ! ” he reflected excitedly. 

And he reflected— 

" After all, I’m somebody. « . j „ 

Then he glanced down Lower Regent 
John Pil Ws much larger theatre, now sub-let to a 

1_f vxrVin Wfl.a also lavish with displays of radiance. An 
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ke r. fleeted tl-At on first nighte Sir John rilgrim, in addi- 
t to doing aU that he himself had done, would hold, 
tlie great lol^ on the stage throughout the evening. And, 
^ ^mired the astounding, dazzling energy of such a, 

being, and adraitt(*d ungrudgingl.v— V 

“ He's ioinc'body too 1 I wonder what part of the world- 

he’s illuminating just now ! ” ■ 

Fid ward Henry did not deny to his soul that he was 

extremely nervous. He would not and could not face even 

the htitt poisibility that the first play presented at the new 

ifiejttwi might be a failure. He had meant to witness th^ 

pro<luction incognito among the crowd in the pit or in th& 

gallery. Rut, visiting the pit a few moments before 

lL« ciirtain went up, ho had been appalled by the hard- 

bearl 4 -d levity of the pit’s remarks on things in general. 

The pit ^lid not seem t o be in any way chastened or softened 

by t l« fa< t that a fortune, that reputations, that careers 

w» re at atake. He had fled from the packed pit. (As for 

ill* gslkry, he decided that he had already had enough 

of tl« gallery.) Ho had wandered about corridors, and to' 

and fro in bis own room and in the wings, and even in the , 

liaaement, a* fK-rvousasa lost cat or an author, and as self- 

fonwious as a criminal wlio knows himself to be on the edge 

of discovery. It was a fact that he could not look people 

in the eye*. The reception of the first act had been fairly 

•niiable, and he had snlTfred horribly as be listened for 

the applause. Catching sight of Carlo Trent in the dis- 

tano* of a pasaage, he had positively run away from Carlo 

Trent. The first cf'tr'acte had seemed to last for about three 

mcutJtm. Its nightmarish length had driven him almost' 

to lunacy. The “ feel ” of the Bc;cond act—so far as it 

myftirally communicatod itself to him in his place^f con- 

cealrmrst—had been l»etter. And at the second fall of 

the r-urtftin the applause had been enthusiastic. Yes, 

enthusiastic! Curiously, it was the revulsion caused by 

this new birth of hope that, while the third act was being 

played, had driven him out of the theatre. His wild hope 

needed ozone. His breast had to expand in the boundless 

prairie of Piccadilly Circus. His legs had to walk. His 

arms had to swing. 

Now he crossed the Chreus again to his own pavemr.nt 
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J 


and gazed like a stranger at his own posters. On several 
of them, encircled in a scarlet ring, was the sole name of 
Bose Euclid—impressive! (And smaller, but ^ove it, 
the legend, “ E. H. Machin, Sole Proprietor. ) He asked 
himself impartiaUy, as his eyes uneasily left the poster 

round the Circus—deserted save by a few 

Should I have sent 


I won- 



sinister idle figures of that hour 
that interview to the papers, or shouldn 11 . 
der. I expect some folks would say that on the ^ 

been rather hard on Bose since I first met her . . . . Any¬ 
how, she’s speaking up all right to-night 1 He laughed 

'Ynewsboy floated up from the Cir^s bearing a poster 
with the name of Isabel Joy on it ifllvrge letters. 

He thought i i t i >> 

“ Be blowed to Isabel Joy 

H^diLot care a fig for Isabel Joy’s competition now 
k- And then a small door opened in the wall close by, an 
fa/elegant cloaked woman came out on to the 

of Lord Woldo, owner of the ground upon which the Regen 
Thpatre was built. The woman he recognized with con¬ 
fusion as Elsie April, whom he had not seen alone since e 

Azure Society’s night. 

“ What are you doing 


out here, Mr. Machin ? she 


greeted him with pleasant composure. 

<‘rmthinHng,”,saidhe.__ remarked. 


Really! 


said he. 

“ '‘I’m'tf rifufr'^^d ro'the stage-door to meet 

to Bose as she comes ofi. What a delightful woman 
your wife is 1 So ®”JrTefore he could com- 

Then «“"^eutedy afv^al preoccupied 
start into h «• j theatre, buttoning their 

men strode rapidly , . Critics, on 

coats, and vanished phantom liue. . 

their way to destruction ! . Hastily he followed 

The performance must be finishing. V 

in the direction taken by Elsie April. 
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TTf, wai in tbe wing5, on the prompt side. Close by sto(^ 
Uk* prompter, an untidy youth with imperfections of ^eth, 

diiicbiiig hard at the red-scored manuscript of 
Or«Bt Tearl.” Sundry players, of varying stellar^egrees, 

aroiind in the opulent costumcs“^di'signed by 

Saracen Givingtcui, A.R.A. Miss Lindop was in the back- 
•round, ecstatically happy, her checks a race course of 
u-an. Afar oil, in the centre of the stage, alone, stood 
Rnw FiUebd, gorgeous in green and silver, bowing and 
bowing and bowing—bowing before the storm of approval 
and ac/Urnation thfit swept from the auditorium across 
the footlights. With a sound like that of tearing silk, or 
of s gigantic contralto mosquito, the ciirtafc swished down, 
and siriahfd up, and 8wi8hc<l down again. Bouquets flew 
on to the augo from th(^ auditorium (a custom newly 
imp ‘rted, fr<fi 3 i the IInit<ed States by Miss Euclid, and 
enc-cmrs^od lier, though contrary to the lofty canons 
of liCAclon taetc). The actress alr<‘ady held ono^ huge 
tropliy, shaped as a crown, to her breast. She hesitated, 
and th<Ti ran to the wings, and caught Edward Henry 

the wnst irnpulsively, mavdly. They shook hands in an 

ecstasy. 

It wa8 as thotigh they recognized in one another a funda¬ 
mental and glorious worth ; it was as though no words 
could evcT express the depth of appreciation, affection and 
adfliiration which each intensely felt for the other; it 
was as though this moment were the final consecration of 
twin-lives wkos(‘ long, loyal comradeship had never been 
rV'uded by the faintt'st breath of mutual suspicion. Rose 
K'icbd was still the iinparallcl<*d star, the image of grace 

» A \ * A 

and beauty aiwi dominance upon the stage. And yet quite 
fkarly Edward Henry saw close to his the wrinkled, 
damaged, daubed face and thin neck of an old woman ; 
and it made no diflere.nce. 

“ Robs 1 ” criod a strained voic/C, and Rose Euclid 
wrenched hemelf from him and tumbled with half a sob 

into tbe clasping anus of Elsie April. 

* You’ve saved the intellectual theatah for London, my 
I That’s what you’ve done I ” Marrier now was 
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gripping tis band. And 
that he had. 



The strident vigour of the applause showed no diminu- 
tion. And through the thick, heavy rain of it could be 
heard the monotonous, insistent detonations of one sylla¬ 
ble 



‘‘ ’Thor 1 ’Thor ! ’Thor ! ’Thor 1 ’Thor 1 ” 




And then another syliaoie was aauet 
“Speech! Speech! Speech! Speech! 
Mechanically Edward Henry lit a cigarette, 
no consciousness of doing so. 

. A %« 1 __ ^ I'n in# 


He had 


M^ere lo r i # fv. 

Carlo Trent appeared up a staircase at the back ot the 


stage. 


‘^You’ve got to go on,” said Harrier. “Now, pull 
yourself together. The Great Beast is calling or you. 

^^Carlo Trent in his turn seized the hand of Edward Henry, 


and it was for all the world as though 
hand of an intellectual and poetic equal, and .^"“1. ‘ 
“ Come now ! ” Mr. Harrier, beaming, admonished him, 


and then pushed. 

‘ ‘ What must I say ? ” stamm^d Carlo. 


“ Whatever comes into your 




it 


” All riffht! I’ll say something. , , ., , 

A man in a dirty white apron drew 

his white face. The applause, now multiplied five old 

and become deafening, seemed to beat him bac g 

the curtain. His lips worked. He _ 

“ Cam back, you fool! ” whispered Marrier 

And Carlo Trent stepped back into safe shelte . 

“ Whv didn’t you say something f , j 

I c Luldn’t,” murmured weakly the greatest dramatic 



! ” 


poet in the world, and began to cry. 

^ “ Speech ! Speech ! Speech ! Spe 

“ TJere ! ” said Edward Henry y. 

^ - * ■ Get out of my way! 


(( 


Get out of 

And 


Sd Jllmnt^t'h a "Serf s^vagrfy scornful 
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“h The neir^cond Edward Henry was facin,? 

1 .1;rrowded with hie patrons. Everybody 

“ *,wntog up. chiefly in the aisles and crowded at the 

^ niiifsA half th6 people were waving, and 

rtlhS X£ “ ™ H. b...d 

?n . An Me elapsed. His ears were stunn^. But it 
ntl xl hm that bis brain was working with-marvellous 
e, t . n He yerceived that he had been utterly wrong 
'» tKa Orient Pearl” And that all his advisers had 
Wn •pfendidly right. He had failed to catch its charm 

kiid Jhel itJ power. But this audience—this »^agmfi- 
npresent^tive audience drawn from London in the 

liAar.t height of the season-had not ^ ^ 

iiH hand It occurred to him that his hand held a lighted 
cifMTtte. A magic Lush fell upon the magnificent audience, 
which owdM ail that endless line of automobiles outside. 
Edward Henry, in the hush, took Sipull at his cigarette. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, pitching his voice 
wsD—for muniripal yailitics had niade him a practised 

C Wic si>eaher, ” I congratulate you. This evening you— 

Tbirr- was a roar, confused, mirthful, humorously pro- 
tetUM. He distinctly heard a man in the front row of the 
•tails say : ” Well, for sheer nerve-! And then go 

of] into a peal of, laughter. 

H# fUiiled and retired. 

WsTTifT took charge of him. ,* i • j 

*' You merit the entire confectioner’s shop ! exclaimed 

Mamer, achaat, admiring, triumphant. ^ 



A 


Edward Henry 


He had mendy followed in speecli tne secrer cram 
Ills thought. But he saw that he had treated a West 
rid audience as a West End audience had never before 
en treated!, and that bis audacity had conquered. Hence 
determined ne>t to refuse the cake. 

“ Ihdn't 1 tell you I’d settle ’em?” said he. 

The band played ** God Save the King.” 
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VI 









One hour later, in — - 

Majestic, as his*^'ife lay in bed and he was methodically 
folding up a creased white tie and inspecting his chin in 
the mirror, he felt that he was touching again, after an 
immeasurable interval the rock-bottom of reality. Nelhe, 
even when he could only see her face and that in a mirror I 

_was the niost real phenomenon in his existence, and she 

possessed the strange faculty of dispelling aU unreality 

round about her. . i. o» 

Well,” he said, “ how did you get on in the box f 

Oh ! ” she replied, “ I got on very well with the W oldo 
woman. She’s one of our sort. But I’m not so set up 

with your Elsie April.” 

“ Dash this collar ! ’* 

Nellie continued— t j »i. 

“ And I can tell you another thing, I don t envy 

Rollo Wrissell.” 


(C 

€C 



“ What’s Wrissell got to do^^with it ? 

“ She means to marry him.” 

“ Elsie April means to marry Wrissell ? 

- He was^in and out of the box all night. 


It was as 



ii.C wevo AAA tWJ-LV^ ^ 

lAa^s^amfes'^ with my Elsie April ? ” Edward Henry 

demanded. >» 

' “ She’s a thought too pleasant for my taste, 

^ A ftonishing, how pleasantness is regarded with 

in the Five Towns, even by women who can at a pinch be 

angels 1 


VII 


t-TEN during the brief night he gazed sleepily 

bed andV^d upon theof women s 



nscienees. His“ wifTdepTlike an 
j. It was as though she gently expired every evening 

d returned gloriously to life every morning. ^ 

inv hours between three and seven were very g 
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Um but it WM indisputable that ne am not near tue 

whirh was at any rate proof of a little sleep to 



Iba 


At five minutes past seven he thought he heard 


rustl 

the 


He had ordered that all the London morn- 

his door as early as 


I 






11^ daily pajK-rs should be laid at 

■- and there the pile was, somewhat damp, and as 

as fruit, with a slight odour of ink. He took it in. 

Hit heart wa= beating as he climbed back into bed with 
is and arranged pillows so that he could sit up, and unfolded 
the first paf^cT. Nellie had not stirred. 

Onoa again he was disappointed in the 
by the powerful London ])rea 8 to his 1 
In the first newspaper, a very important one, he positively 
c^iuld not find any criticism of the Regent’s first night. 
Thera was nearly a page of the offensive Isabel Joy, who 
was now appaling, through the newspapers, to the Presi¬ 
dent of tiia i’liitcd Stal< 8 . Isabel had been christened the 



Wfrt-ld fTrclfr, and the special correspondents of the entire 
earth were gathered al>out her carjieted cell. Hope still 
itsiained that she would reach London within the hundred 



dan. 
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4 1 


sufferfdi had promised to give ten thousand pounds to that 
rsuae if she did so. Further, she was receiving over sixty 

s of marriage a day. And so on and so on ! Most 
of this lia gathered in an instant from the headlines alone. 
Nauseating! Another annoying item in the paper was a 
e^Jumn and a half given to the foundation-stone-laying of 
the First New Thought Church, in Dean Street, Soho— 
about a couple of hundred yards from its original site. He 
hatad the First New Thought Church as one always hates 
that to which one has done an injury. 

Then he found what he was searching for: “Regent 
1 beatre. Production of poetical drama at London’s latest 
f*iayho«se.” After all, it was well situated in the paper, 

OB 

of it. 



4 / 


an important page, and there was over a column 
But in hia nervous excitation his eyes had missed it. 
His eyea now read it. 


_ Over half of it was given up to a 

oiseusrion of the Don Juan legend and the significance of 

Uie Byronic character of Haidee—-obviously written before 
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or 
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iiount, gazed absently at Edward Henry, and Edward 
enry gazed first at tbe policeman, and tben at tli6 
I liigb decorated grandeur of tbe buildings, and then at the 
lii Assyrian taxi into which Mr. Sachs was now ing 

~ ' Trent. He thought 
“ No mistake—this street is alive. 

they must have! ” . . . .1 

He followed Carlo, with minute precautions, into the 

interior of the taxi. And then came the supremely delicate 

operation—that of introducing a third person into the 

same vehicle. It was accomplished ; three chins and six 

knees fraternized in close intimacy ; but the door would 






not shut. Wheezing, snorting, shaking, complaimng, the 
taxi drew slowly ^tway from Mr. Sachs s luxurious automo- 
bUe and left H forlorn to its cbanfieur. Mr. Sachs im¬ 
perturbably smiled. (“ I have two other automobiH 
said Mr. Sachs.) In some sixty seconds the taxi stopped m 
front of the tremendous glass awning of the btuyvesant. 
The baggage was unstrapped; the passengers were ex- 
tlacted one\y one from the cell, and Edward Henry saw 
-Ir. Sachs give two separate dollar bills to the driver. 

By Jove ! ” he murmured. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Sachs politely. 

** Nothing ! ” said Edward Henry. , 1 

They walked into the hotel, and passed through a long 

succession of corridors and vast public rooms surging wi 

well-dressed men and women. 

“ What’s all this crowd for ? ” asked Edward Henry. 









Edward Henry saw that he had blundered. 

J /I _Mt% SIq 


^^rpr;L tie Vper floors,” remarked Mr. Sachs as they 

were being flung upwards in a gilded elevator, and .passing 

'the^ekvatormlde^an Li oi Carlo Trent’s “anlm^. 

"e ought 

Edwlrd** Henry enthusiastmally ooMurred. 

“ And stay there ! ” said Edward ^6^7* , , 

BuMhcrl! he prov^ed fractious. He was anxious about 
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.. .. Rurlis t-flcpboncd from tho bedside, sn ft 

WmJd cft^ He ™ anxious about bis best lounge 

iOiU Mr. S ,Lft.water and Mr. Saebs telephoned, 

came. Then it was a newspai^er be required. 

Ur. ^ telephoned and " 

IS.'t'iSiSu'S? T™ S..ri H,p’. 

r^. n^ioD to add to them a doctor-a doctor whom 

• doctor who 

k“ " Edw^ld Hcn“^. when he and Mr. Sacha were 

w 2n? ir^d ^ the >»ttor'. «rito at the Stuyve- 

det* “ I ha« fully paB|*d*the fact that I am m New 

It i. one o’clock *nd after and „ .oon “ n™r t^s 



odaH, ov“r Ha vrjurt to find 1 aaWl Joy. You muat 

undciatand that on thi# trip New York fi.r nu 

1 Vittfirw^nPl T4y 

town 



«« 


plied Mr. J5ach8, i rccK.,,. x t.»t. 

» . . r- _1 nt two 0 clock 


*1 harir» 

iicular friend of mine.” » 


A |»ji»".tgraphe., .t 

Mr. Bach* controlled himseli. 




4€ 


Do you mean to say 

Tou’ve not bcaro oi Rentoul Smiles? • • • Mell, he a 

Man'a photographer.’ He haa never photographed 

a woman! Won’t! ^t leaat. wouldn’t! But he a going o 

luabeL Bo you may guess that be considers 

*^ndTw*dillThat help me 1 ” inquired Edward Henry. 
•• tVTiv! I'll take you up to Benta,” Mr. Sacl.a com- 
,rted him. ” It’s close by—corner of Thirty-ninth and 




'^Tcll me.” Edward Henry demanded, with immense 
ief, ” she hasn’t got herself arrested yet, has she 1 

“ No. And 





* Why not ? '* ... 1 a V 

^ The police have been put wise, said Mr. Sacha. 

'* Put w is** ? ” 


P%U wise I 


9» 
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“ I see,” said Edward Henry. 

But lie did not see. He only half saw. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Sachs, “ Isabel can’t get 
away with the goods unless she fixes the police to lock her 
up for a few hours. And she’ll not succeed in that. Her 
hundred days are up in London next Sunday. So there’ll 
be no time for her to be arrested and bailed out either at 
Liverpool or Fishguard. And that’s her only chance. 
I’ve seen Isabel, and if you ask me my opinion she’s down 

and out.” 

“ Never mind I ” said Edward Henry with glee. 

“ I guess what you’re after her for,” said Mr. Seven 
Sachs, with an air of deep knowledge. 

“ The deuce you do ! ” 

“ Yes, sir 1 And let me tell you that dozens of em have 
been after her already. But she wouldn 11 Nothing 

would tempt her.” 

“ Neveriluind 1 ” Edward Henry smiled. 

II 

□ 

When Edward Henry stood by the side of Mr. Sachs in a 
doorway half shielded by a portiere, and gazed unseen into 
the great studio of IVIr. Rentoul Smiles, he comprehended 
that he was indeed under powerful protection in New York. 
At the entrance on Fifth Avenue he and Sachs had passed 
through a small crowd of assorted men, chiefly young, whom 
Sachs had greeted in the mass with the smiling words, 
“ Well, boys ! ” Other men were within. Still another 
went up with them in the elevator, but no farther. They 
were reporters of the entire world’s press, to each of whom 
Isabel Joy had been speciaUf" “ assigned.” They were 

waiting ; they would wait. 

Mr. Rentoul Smiles having been warned by telephone of 
the visit of his beloved friend. Seven Sachs, Mr. Sachs and 
his English protege had been received at Smiles’s outer door 
by a clerk who knew exactly what to do with them, and 

did it. 

“ Is she here ? ” Mr. Sachs had murmured. 

“ Yep,” the clerk had negligently replied. 

And now Edward Henry beheld the objective of his 
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1 bar wboae licrsonalitv. portrait ana auvru. 

Sl^ *”rrt reali^My like her portra.ts 

™vdL ev^’fhat slmwcd the dreamier, the idealist 
the*harsh finatic. She looked as though » 

I liffi t nitid obftervir as though bhe would recoil^^re 

i^info the heart of any man inte ligent enough to 
r;:roli-l •• t.a. ;;’rthouhln-t hke to be m 

and ,'ronVe”fl<"w'to Nellie, and tben to Fdsie 

April. •■ And so she-a going to marry WriBScll! he re- 

fli iisd and rould icarrrly bclu ve it. 

1- viol, ntlv wrenehcd bis mind b-k ^ 

fSnT And vet she was a woman, and very famine 
and probably old enough to be EUio April’s mother I A 

dijw ‘►nrert.ing world, h& tliought. -v j • 

Tbr “ man’s phoiographor,” as lie was described in pp 

on Fifth Avem^ and in gold on h.s own doors was a big. 

loosely^artif ulat< <1 main, who loured over the hnlle Is ^ 

like s <loud over s sheep in a great field. Edward Henry 

c fnild only B<*e his broad l^mding back as he posed in athletic 

bchsind the 





iiiiddcTily Hcnt^-oul 

wistful face wa« transforraed into that ol a arownea corpse, 

into s dreadful harmony of greens and purples. 

“ Now.” said Re.ntoul Smika, in a de^ip voice that was 

like a rich unguent, ” we’ll try again. We 11 juet play 
around that siKtt. Look into my eyes. Eot at my eyes, 
V dear woman, info them 1 Just a little more cha lenge 

‘ htUs morel That’s it. Don’t wink, for the lands 

take I Now,” 





o 
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himself 


He seized a bulb at the end of a tube and 
•—squeezed it tragically and remorselessly, 
as if sufiering in sympathy with the bulb, 
wide, sweeping gesture he flung the bulb 
the camera and ejaculated— 

“ Ha ! ” 

Edward Henry thought 

“ I would give ten pounds to see Rentoul Smiles photo¬ 
graph Sir John Pilg^.” But the next instant the for¬ 




gotten sensation of hurry was upon him once more, 
quick, Rentoul Smiles ! Edward Henry s scorching desire 

was to get done and leave New York. 

^y^ow. Miss Isabel,” Mr. Smiles proceeded, exasper- 

atingly deliberate, d’you know I feel kind of guilty ? ^ I 
have got a little farm out in Westchester County and I m 
making a little English pathway up the garden with a 8^1^® 
at the end. I woke up this morning and began to think 
about the quaint English form of that gate, and just how 
I would have it.” He raised a finger. “ But I ought to 
have been thinking about you. I ought to have been 
saying to myself, ‘To-day I have to photograph Isabel 
Joy ’ and trying to understand in meditation the secr^s oi 
youi personality. I’m sorry! Now, don’t talk. Keep 
like that. Move your head round. Go on! tro on. 
Move it. Don’t be afraid. This place belongs to you. 
It’s yours. Whatever you do, we’ve got people here who 11 

straighten np after you" . . . D’yo« know why I've made 
money ? I’ve made money so that I can take you this 

afternoon, and tell a two-hundred-doUar cli^t to go to e 
deuce. That’s why I’ve made money. Put your back 
against the chair, like an Englishwoman That s it. 
don’t talh, I tell you. Now look joyful, hang it. Look 
joyful. ... No, no ! Joy isn’t a contortion. It s some¬ 
thing right deep down. There, there ! ” 

The lubricant voice rolled on while Rentoul Smiles mani¬ 
pulated the camera. He clasped the bulb again an again 

threw it dramatically away. ^ 

“I’m through!” he said. “Dont expect anything 

very grand, Mils Isabel. What I’ve been trying to do this 

afternoon is my interpretation of you as I ^e studied yom 

personality in your speeches. If I believed wholly in y 











.VIKTVVV. itt it. my worlv.wouW not^ 

" "a^oT''Anyvalue that it has will bs. duetto tl.e 

ic impartiality of my a 

s menaced her with the licensed 

I a oluloeopner—“ although, lady, I must say that I fc; 
;lu sparking against® me aU the t.me. . Tins 

"TKdward Henry, recalling How 

- How do. Rent 1 ” said Seven Sachs. 

„ do. Seven 1 " Mr. Rinitoul Smiles wmUed 



c< 


i.4 


_ pood 

from Ivondon. 

■■ notT-U W''.he 1 •• asked Sachs hurriedly. 

No, my houaekeeper 

in the wait inc-room, full of permanent examples of 

the results of Mr. Reiitoul Smiles’s spiritual 

his felhiw-men, Edward Henry was I”’';”'!' . ^ 

Jov The next instant the two men and the hou^kcepc 

had*unobtrusively retired, and he was alone with his o jeo- 

tiva. In truth, ^ven Sachs was a notable organize . 


ni 

She wm sitting down in a cosy corner, her feet on a f(X)t- 
stool, and she soemed a negUgiblc physical quality as he 
stood in front of her. This was she who had worsted the 

entire judicial and police system of Cliicago, w ® ® 

rntoeostal tongues, who ha<i circled the glo ic, an ^ < 
f nthrallcd-so joufitaliste computed—more than a 
of a milli<.n of the inhal.itAnts of Marseilles, Athens, I ort 

Said, Gandy. Calcutta, Bangkok, Hong Kong, lokio, 
Hawaii, San Francisco, Salt lAke City, Denver, Chicago* 
and kitlv. New York. This was she 1 
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I understand we’re going home on the same ship ! ” he 
was saying. 

She looked up at him, almost appealingly. 

“ You won’t see anything of me, though,” she said. 

“ Why not 1” . . ' . 

“ Tell me,” said she, not answering his question, “ what 
do they say of me, regally, in England ? I don’t mean the 
newspapers. For instance,“syell—the Azure Society. Do 

you know it ? ” 

He nodded. 

“ Tell me,” she repeated. 

He related the episode of the telegram at the private first 

performance of ** The Orient Pearl.” 

She burst out in a torrent of irrelevant protest 
“ The New York police have not treated me right. It 
would have cost them nothing to arrest me and let me go. 
But they wouldn’t. Every man in the force you hear me, 
every man—has had strict orders to leave me unmolested. 
It seems they resent my dealings with the police in Chicago, 
where I brought about the dismissal of four officers, so they 
say. And so I’m to be boycotted in this manner ? Is that 
argument, Mr. Machin ? Tell me. You’re a man, but 
honestly, is it argument 1 Why it’s just as mean and 

despicable as brute force.” 

“ I agree with you,” said Edward Henry softly. 

“ Do thev really think it will harm the militant cause . 
Do they rially thmk so ? No, it will only harm me. I 
made a mistake in tactics. I trusted— fool!—to the chivalry 
of the United States. I might have been arrested in a 

but I on purpose reserved my last two arrests 



^ London specially to see you 




V 
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of that tea thouiwind pounds as lar as i can. I’ll explain 
fct onee. I’m running a poetical play of the highest nieri^ 
ralh^d ‘ Tiw Orient Pearl,’ at my new theatre in Piccadilly 
( n^na. If ynn wiU undertake a small part in it part 
of threa words only—I’ll pay you a record salary, sixty- 
iii pounds ihirtefm and fourjx'nce a word—two hundred 

pounds a week I 

Isahel Joy jumped up. . 

“ Ar# you unoUici of them, then ? she muttered. 1 

did think from the look of you that you would know a 
ffej.tlcwoman wh®n you met one ! Did you imagine for the, 
Vhoasandth part of one second that I would stoop— v 
“ Sto<»p 1 ’ exclaimed Edward Henry. My theatre is 

musio'h all 



she stopped him. 

“ I must face those 


** You warit tc make it into one 1 
“ Gf»od day to you,” she ^id. 
iounialisU again, I suppose. Well, even they 
lone in order to avoid thorn. But it was hopeless. 


1 


I came 
Be¬ 


th em—after 


It was while 
tlie laat words. 


“ W^ierc is she ’ ” Sevon Sachs inquired, entering. 
PVir* said Mward Henry. 

Everything all right 1 ” 


«( 


s« 


“ Quite 1” . 

Mr. Rcntoul Smile* came in. . 

“ Mr. Smiks,” said Ed%ard Henry, did»^you ever photo- 

£r«ph Sir John Pilgrim!” 

" 1 did, on his last visit to New York. Here you are ! 

H«* pointed to his rendering of Sir John. 

“ Wliat did you think of him! ” 

** A great ac^or, but a mountebank, sir.” 

During the remainder of the aft>(*rn(K*n^^.<idward Henry 

whole of New \ork, with bits of the Bronx and 
Yonke rs in the distance, from Seven Sachs’s second auto- 
m<ibile. In his third automobile he went to the theatre 
and saw Seven Sachs act to a house of over tw'o thousand 
doUars. And lastly ho attended a supper and made a 
speech. But he insisted upon passing the remainder of the 
n^ht on the Lithuania. In the morning Isabel Joy came 
on board early and irrevocably disappeared into her berth. 
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And from that moment Edward Henry spent the whole 
secret force of his individuality in fervently desiring the 
Lithuania to start. At two o’clock, two hours late, she 
did start. Edward Henry’s farewells to the admirable and 
hospitable Mr. Sachs were somewhat absent-minded, for 
already his heart was in London. But he had sufficient 
presence of mind to make certain final arrangements. 

Keep him at least a week,” said Edward Henry to 
Seven Sachs, “ and I shall be your debtor for ever and ever.” 

He meant Carlo Trent, still bedridden. 

As from the receding ship he gazed in abstraction at the 

gigantic inconvenient word—common to three languages 
which is the first thing seen by the arriving, and the last 
thing seen by the departing, visitor, he meditated— ^ 

The “ dearness of living in the United States has certamly 


been exaggerated.” 

For his total expenses, beyond the confines of the quay,/ 

amounted to one cent, disbursed to buy an evening paper 
which had contained a brief interview with himself concern¬ 
ing the future of the intellectual drama in England. He 
had told the pressman that “ The Orient Pearl would 
a hundred nights. Save for putting The Orient Giri 
instead of “ The Orient Pearl.” and two hundred nights 
instead of one hundred nights, this interview was tolerably 

accurate. 



IV 

Two entire interminable days of the voyage elapsed before 
Edward Henry was clever enough to encounter Isabel Joy 

—the most notorious and ^“vou^o^n’t 

see^anything of me,” It was easy to ascertain the 

of her state-room—a double-berth which she shared with 

nobody But it was less easy to find out whether she ever 

left it and 1 so, at what time of day. He could not mount 

^ard in the long corridor; and the stewardesses on the 





,t U»t achieve hie desire. And on **>«*''"’* 

» 111 Ito having just Won 

™ , ^ . iJat-chosen for tliat dawn’s boat-drill— 

wl^ivk above: on the other aide of an iron barney 

rrowda of early-rising third-class passengcre were 
silking and talking and staring at t^ ob ong sU of se 



DABsencer ; with all the conceit natural W) t 

wc* pa'^t of r^fy state-room, he had / 

that he and hie like had sole possesmon of the ship. 

Isabel responded to his greeting in a very natura w y. 

^ ir'.sr ” 

Wd have the satisfaction of heljiing on a tWng th^ 
all vnur friends say ought ta be heljied, be . 

helping on things of your own And surely it isn t the 
nublkity that you re afraid of 1 „vi;/,;fvy ** Her 

pale grcy-blue aye« shone as ihey reg a oKp had a 

that for her hung always umeen in the air. mannish 

strange, wislful, fragile, feminine mien m her mannish 




Well then-* . _ „ . , i 

** But can’t you see it’s humiliating ^ crie > __ 

interested in the tfrgunumt. ■ , 

“ It’s not humiliating to do something i y ' 

wcii-I know you can do it well-and get a 
it, and make the success of a big enterprise y i . J 

'‘“T do*k?ow taTiy.” she said. “ We’d lot. of us read 

Edwrf Heniy wa/somewhat dashed by this mformat 

** w*ell, what do you think of if > 
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I think it’s just splendid 1 ” said she with enthusiasm. 
And will it he any worse a play because y ou act a small 

part in it ? ” 


(4 


“ No,” she said shortly. 


i V ■ ■ I I j ikJ ju V* r • 

“ X expect you think it^s a play that people ought to go 
and see, don’t you 1 ” 


“ I do, Mr. Socrates,” she admitted. 


He wondered what she could mean, hut continued 


ii 


W V/XiVjLt'Jh If j-twvi — ^ 

What does it matter what it is that brings the audience 
into the theatre, so long as they get there and have to 

listen ? ” 


She sighed. , „ , , 

It’s no use discussing with you, she murmured. 


ii 


“ You’re too simple for this world. I dare say you’re honest 
enough—in fact, I think you are—but there are so many 
things that you don’t understand. You re evidently in¬ 


capable of understanding the— i • if 

“ Thanks ! ” he replied, and paused to recover his self- 

" But let’s get right down to business now. it 


ii 



IT thirpla^riy not merely y"" 
hundred pounds a week, but I’ll explain 
arrested Ld still arrive in triumph m London before mid 


night on Sunday.” 

She recoiled a step and raised her eyes. 

“ How ? ” she demanded, as with a mstol. 

“ Ah ! ” he said. “ That s just it. How . Wi y 


“ I’ve thought of everything,” she said Jrrested 

the last day was any day but Sunday I cou 8® 

night. But on Sunday-no - ! So you needn t talk like 

that.” 


“ Still,” he said, “ it can he done. 
“ How 1 ” she demanded again. 


99 


“ Will you sign a contract with me if ^ ^ 

Think of what your reception in London wiU be i you 

fter all! Just think ! 


Whose pale^e^s gleamed ; for Isabel Joy had tasted the 

E;XS.„ 1 “lltTiStii 

her being hungered for it again, tne aesire u 


part of her nature. 
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8be w&llced 

gjad rtl'jrwd 

*• Wlml is 


1i i 


>> 





“ Ymi'U sign ^ 

“ Yes, if it work^* ' 

“ 1 CAD trust you t ** _ 

The little woitiAD of forty or so Dla7.od up. 
frsin fr«Bi iiusuHiug me by aoubiing my " 

“ 1 Sorry I ” be apologized. 


€t 


You can 



That same evening, in tbe colUmal many-tabled dming- 
jjOooo of the LiOiuanift, Kdwaril lleury sat as usual to 

the U-ft of the purser’s omi.ty rbair, at the T'™'®, 
where wew about a dozen oilier men. A page brought him 
e uiarc<mkram. He oj>ened it and read the single word 
** KifitiLcM-n ” It was the amount of the previous evening s 
^ RofiCDl. in pound.. He now losmg 

fortv poun^^^• » niglit^without counl.mg t le 
,,r» n«- of the pr<-»int exenmon. The band ^-gan to P'uj 

ul iU. toup WM nerved, end the ship rolled politely, gen y, 

hilt neWilMile- unmietakably, accornplmhing one com- 

i lete roll to ebout mrteen bar. of the muaic. Then tho 
Lure M.loon was.uddenly excited. Isabel Joy had entered, 
i^l e wu in the gallery, near the orefnwtra, at a email table 
alone. EvervViody became aware of tho fact in an instant, 
and aeorca of 'necks on the lower floor were twisted to glimpse 
the celebrity on the upper. It was remarked that .he wg^ 

a magnifif'cni evening-dross. 

Oil' subject of conversation now occupied all the tai 

And It waa fully occupying the purser’s table when the' 

purser, generally a little late, owing to the arduousness of 

his Fitualion on the ship, entere<i and sat down. Now tho 

numer was a nor 1 ;hem< r, from Durham, a delightful com- 

pAuion in his lighter miKKls. but dour, and witli a high con- 

c» 4 iliion of authority and of the intcljigence of doga. He 

would reUto that when he and his wife wanted to keep a 

‘ferret from their Yorkshire terrier they had to spiill the 

crucial words in talk, for the dog understood their every 

MDtenc^. The purser’* views about the cause represented 
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by Isabel Joy were absolutely clear. None could mistake 


them, and the few clauses which be curtly added to the 


discussion rather damped the discussion, and there was a 



pause 


What should you do, Mr 
if she began to play any of her tricks here ? 


U 


If she began to play any of her tricks in this ship,” 
answered the purser, putting his hands on his stout knees, 
we should know what to do ? ” 


yy 


“ Of course you can arrest ? 

Most decidedly. I could tell you things 


H 


yy 


The 


purser stopped, for experience had taught him to be very 
" discreet with passengers until he had voyaged with them 
at least ten times. He concluded: “ The captam is the 

representative of English law on an English ship.” 

^ .. • .-I M _ _ __ J.'Urv rb'rnVioaf.'Ta 



8,]I in the saloon could hear a clear, piercing woman s voice, 

oratorical at first and then quickening— 

“ Ladies and gentlemp, I wish to talkjio 


on the subject of the injustice of men to women. 

Joy was on her feet and leaning over the gallery rail. M 
she proceeded a startled hush changed to uproar. And in 
the uproar could be caught now and then a detached phrase, 
such as “ For example, this man-governed ship. 


If 






Possibly it was just this phrase that roused the northerner 

He rose and looked towards the captam s 


jn the purser. 

' 0 _ ^ 




table. 


But the captain was not dining in the saloon that 
evenine. Then he strode to the centre of the saloon, be¬ 
neath the renowned dome which has been so often photo¬ 
graphed for the illustrated papers, and sought to destroy 
IsaLl Joy with a single marine glance. Havmg faded, he 


<^V 








called out loudly 




Resume your seat. 


yy 






“Be quiet, madam. - .. . , 

Isabel Joy stopped for a second, gave him a glance far 

more homicidal than his own, and resumed her discour^. 


u 


Steward,” cried the purser, “ take that woman out of 


yy 


The whole complement of first-class passengers was now 

rhKd g -XVser's shoulder^ With the celerity 
o“a Winter the pan of authority from Durham disappeared 
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y.. .w 3-- 

uS fci'ii MdK'iiti' Yi”!;? 

utaer’s head. It waa known later that lfa.iDU, 


on 



ph D(^ exactly b iron?, was under arro.st in her state- 

really ought to have thought of that ^or herself, 
jf as smart a? bUo thinks she is, said Edward lien >, 

privttUdy. 




VI 


Taoi'on ha was on tViC way tx) high success his anxieties 

snd solicitudes w^emed to incroas.' every hour. 

nt^lv after isaUl Joy’s arrest he hecame more than ever 

a cfuny of the Marconi f'i)erator, and began to ' 

▼ivid and urgent telegrams to London, without coun 1 g 
tha cofrt. On the next dii-y he began to ^oemve rep les. 
(It WM the moat int< nesting voyage that the Marconi 
Lrat.>r ha«l had since the sinking of the Catherine of Siena, 
in which epieode his promptness througi ^ e air la ce 

tainly saved two hundred lives.) Inward 
s<iar< ♦ ly fh-ep, SO intense was his longing for Sunday mgh 
is dc ire to lie safe in London with Isabel Joy 1 Nay, 
he could not proiairlv eat I And then thej^ubt entered 
his mind whether after all he would get to London on 
Bundiiy nigbt. For the Lithuania waa^ lagging- t e 
might have Wen doing it on purpose to rum him. l^^ery 
day, in the snetion-pool on the ship’s run, it was the ho er 
of tU lower held that po<ketcd the money of his lellow- 
mcn. Tie Lithuania actuaUy descended below live 
hundred and forty knots in the twenty-four hours. n 
no authoritative cxjilanation of this behaviour was ever 
given. TV-n leaving New York there had been talk of 
ri^y^hing Fishguard on Saturday evening. But now t e 



moment 


Henry 


each day on the eastward trip consisted 01 oniy iwcDuy- 
tL ree hours. 

Further, he was by no means free from apprehension 







□ 



^ * . 
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about" the personal liberty of Isabel Joy. 
exceeded tbe programme arranged between them. It had 
been no part of his scheme that she should cast plates, or 
even break violins on the shining crown of an august purser. 
The purser was angry, and he had the captain, a milder 
man, behind him. When Isabel Joy threatened a hunger- 

if she was not immediately released, the purser 
siemfied that she might proceed with her hunger-stnke; 
he well knew that it would be impossible for her to expire 

of inanition before the arrival at Fishguard. 

The case was serious, because Isabel Joy had created a 
precedent. Policemen and Cabinet Ministers b^ for many 
months been regarded as tbe lawful prey of nulitants, but 
Isabel Joy was tbe first of tb^ilitants to damage property 
and beads wbicb belonged W persons of neither of those 

classes. And tbe authorities of the sbp 
inclined to band Isabel Joy over to the police at Fishguard. 

What saved tbe situ ation for Edward Henry wm *1“®J 
wbicb saves most situations—namely, public op™ • 
When tbe saloon clearly realized that Isabel Joy bad one 
what she bad done with tbe pure and innocent “fi¬ 
a new fiddle, and to pay for shattered f o^ke^' 

amount collected would have purchased, unneeded 

the crockery, a couple of dozen new fiddles. The ^needed 

was approached. The captain was 
was brought to bear. In short, the wheels that are wrtMn 

wheels went duly round. And Miss Isabel , 
apologies and promises, was unconditionally released. 

But she had been arrested. ^ of nr 

And then early on Sunday mornmg the ship nae^ sto 

^ • fhnf qpflTPs even the brass-buttoned occupants of 

liners’ bridges. The rumour went round the ship that the 
cantL would not eaU at Fishguard in such weather. 

Edward Henry was ready to yield up ^ 
fill prisis which endured two hours. The captain a 
at Fishguard, in pouring rain, and men came aboard se mg 
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C «rw.rAw-s that were full of IsabeVs arrest on the 

tiftmi T. »i..l of lU ne«nnp tnumph of her arn\ ai m ixmaon 
l^for* midnight. And newfimijer correspondcnta _ 
came aboard, and all the way on ^ 
aheda. 


•uVfie<:tad t<» the jouni&listic experiment,t 

n i.# t rain arrived at Paddington 



1 » on by throe houre. The atnt ion waa n surging throng 

of opcn-»o'-'>'*<i curiosities. Edward Henry would ^t 
low «gl.i of his priceless charge, but he w.nf Harrier 

roowi.iente he had till then cither forgotten or ignored. 
And ev. n now his mind waa not free. He saw in front 

of him still twenty-four hours of anguish. 



VIT 

Tbi next night, just liefore the curtain went 'M'-* 
m lUe 1 ‘tagf^ of the Urgent Theat re, and it ifl a fact tliat he ^ 
wail tremlding-^not with fear but with simple excite- i 

"' rhitnigh what a day he had passed ! There had been 

the rehearsal in the morning; it had gone off very 

wv© that Roar Euclid bad behaved impossibly, and that-i^ 

th© Cunningham girl, the hit of the jiicce but ousted from ^ 
her part, had filled the plac© with just lamentations and , 

I recriminations. t> n 

And then had followed the appalling scene with 

Eurlid. Roac, leaving the theatre for lun^, had beheld 

■i workmen removing her name from the electric sign and 

i aubstituting that oHsabelJoy 1 She was a woman and an 

i artist, and it would have l»een the Bamc had she been a ^ 

frswn an artUt. Bbe would not submit to this incon- 

oeivabk affront. She had resigned her rdle. She had 
npi^ied her contract to bits and ffung the bits to the breeze. 
Upon tb© whole Edward Henry bad been glad. He had 
•ent for Mint Cunuingbam, who was Rose’s understudy, 
given her her instructions, called another rehearsal 





KJjj 
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for the afternoon, and effected a saving of nearly halfp;; 

1' Isabel Joy’s fantastic salary. Then he had entered into 

In financial negotiations with four evening papers and managed 

^ to buy, at a price, their contents-biUs for the day. So that 

all the West End was filled with men and boys wearing like 

aprons posters which bore the words: Isabel Joy to 

- ■ • ' ' ‘ ” A great and an original 

roiTft I 

And now he gazed through the peep-hole of the curtain 

crammed and half-delirious auditorium. The 




upon a ™ 

assistant stage-manager ordered him off. . , . 

* ’ j- -— j£q waited in the 


The curtain 


went up on the drama in hexameters. 

^ngs, and spoke soothingly to Isabel Joy, who, lookmg 

iuvenile in the airy costume of the Messenger, stood fiutter- 
* - * ’ He heard the thunderous 


He did not hear her 


ingly agog for her cue. 

crashing roar that met her entrance. ^ t u 

line. He walked forth to the glazed balcony at the front 

of the house,where in the entr’actes dandies smoked cigarettes 

baptized with girlish names. He could see PiccadiUy 

Circus, and he saw Piccadilly Circus thronged with a mu i- 

tude of loafers who were happy in the mere spe^acle of 

Isabel Joy’s name glowing on an electric sign. He went 

back at last to the managerial room. Marrier was there, 




he asked. 


hero-worshipping. 

“ Got the figures yet 1 

Marrier beamed. * 1 . 1 - 

“ Two hundred and sixty pounds. As long as it keeps 

up it means a profit of getting on for two hundred a 
““‘^But,' dash it, man, the house only holds two hundred 

“"“Burmy good sir,” said Marrier, “ they’re paying ten 

shillings a piece to stand up in the dress-circ , . 

Edward Henry dropped into a chair at the desk. A 
telegram was lying there, addressed to himself. 

“ What’s this 1 ” he demanded. 

“ Jast cam.” 

He opened it and read 

«I absolutely forbid this monstrous outrage on a work 

of art.— Trent.” 
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Bit in the day, isn’t he 1 *' said Edward Henry, 

hhowiii;}! the telegram t-o MarriiT. i i i 

“ Beptd.js,” Merrier obscrvcMl, “ he’ll come round wlicn ho 

knows whftt 


•’ 11,” said ICdward lh‘nry, ” I’m going to bed.” And 

be gave a (kvastating yawn. 


vin 



* V ii|B^ 

Ora afternoon Edward Henry sat in tEe king of all tho 
eaj? ebaits in th*' drawing-room of hin house in Trafalgar 
Road, Bursh-y. Although the month was September, and 
the wfathrr warm even for S<‘pt<‘mber, a Bwansdown cpiilt 
Ut fpTe.a<l upon his knees. His ftieo was pale— liis hands 
were paler ; but his eye was elear and liis visage enlightened. 
His lieard had grown to nearly its original dimensions. On 
a chair by his side were a number of letters to which he bad 
inst dictal'<‘d answers. At a neighbouring table a young 
flfih was using a tyftewriter. Stretched at full length on 
the sofa was RolKiit Machin, engaged in the jicrusal of the 
fittcsond edition of that day’s ” Signal.” Of late Robert., 
having exhausted nearly all available books, bad been cul- 
Uvaimg during his holidays an irit^^rcst in journalism, and 
be would give great accounts, in the nursery, of events 
happening in each day’s instalment of the ‘Signal s sensa- 

airial. His heels kicked idly one against the 



A powerful voice resounded in the lobby, and Dr. Stirling 

entered the room with Nellie. 

“ WVD, doc. I ” Edward Henry greeted him. 

So you’re in full blast again 1 ” observed tho doctor, 
lining a metaphor invented by the population of a district 

where the roar of furnaces wakens the night. 

“ No! ” Edward Henry y^rot^^sted, as an invalid always 
wilL ” I’m only just kccyiing an eye on one or two pressing 

things.” 

” Of course he’s in full blast 1 ” said Nellie with calm 
oon^uctioa. 
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about ye ganging away to the sea- 




can’t I ? 





can,” said the doctor. “ Let’s have a look at ye, 
was it you said I’ve had ? ” Edward Henry 

“ Colitis.” 

“ Yes, that’s the word. I thought I couldn t have got 

it wrong. Well, you should have seen my mother’s face 

when I told her what you called it. She said, ‘ He may 

call it that if he’s a mind to, but we had another name for 

have heard her sniff! . . . 




it in my time.’ You __ 

Look here, doc., do you know you’ve had me down now 

for pretty near three months 1 ” , i j 

“ Nay,” said Stirling, “ it’s yer own obstinacy that s had 

ye down, man. iff ye’d listened to yer London doctor 

at first, mayhap ye wouldn’t have had to travel from Euston 

in an invalid’s carriage. If ye hadn’t had the misfortune 

to be born an obstinate simpleton ye’d ha been up and 

about six weeks back. But there’s no doing anything with 

you Beniuses. It’s aU nerves with you and your 

lik© >> 

“ Nerves! ” exclaimed Edward Henry, pretending to 

scorn. But he was delighted at the diagni^is. 

“ Nerves,” repeated the doctor firmly. Ye go gadding 
off to America. Ye get yeself mixed up in theatres. . . . 
How’s the theatre 1 I see yer famous play s coming to an 

An? \Xat^if it is ? ” said Edward Henry, jealous for 
reputations, including his own. “ It will have run for a 

hundred and one nights. And nght ^l^^«"g^^YnCdon 
No modern poetry play ever did run as long in London, 

' and no other ever will. I’ve given the mtellectua t ea re 

I the biggest ad. it ever had. And I’ve made money on it. 

ago, but I was determined to pass the hundredth night. 

And I shall do I ” ^_? » 

I’ve let the 


And 


I’m not for giving anything next, doc 


Regent for five years at seven 
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% TcAT to ft masooftl comedy syndicate, since you re so 
cariouft. And when I’ve paid the ground rent, and t.axca, 
and repairs and something towards a sinkmp-fund, and six 
P..T cent, on rov capital, 1 almll have not far of! two thou- 
Lnd pounds a year clear annual profit. A ou may say what 
^ S but tliat s what I call business ! ” 

^ it UHS 6 remarkable fjwt that, while Riving undemanded 
infomiation to T>r. Stirling, Edward Henry was in reality 
d«f#ndin£ himself against the accusations of his wile— 
a/eusfttions whieh, by the way, she had never ut^red, but 
which he thought ho read sometimes in her fare. lie 
n.ight of courn*' have told his wife these agn calde details 
dimtly, fttjd in privat/c. But he was a husband, and, like 

many huftbands, ft|>t to be indirect. 

Nellie said not a word. - . 

The doctor rose to 


** Tlien you’re giving up London I ’* 

“ ftaid hklwanl Henry, almost blushing. 

•4 yjTjiy \ 

*' Wi 11,” tho genius answered. ** Those theatrical things 
are ftlt^igcther Uh) exciting and risky 1 And tliey’rc such 
Qur«r tieople—Great Scott! I’ve come out on the right 
de as it happens, but- well. I’m not as young as I was^ 
ve done with London. The Five Towns are good enough 






*f 


*unable t-o restrain a note of triumph, indiscreetly 
remarked, with just the air of superior sagacity that in a 
wife drives husbands to fury and to f^xilishness 



”I should think so indeed!” 

Edwsrd Henry leaped from his chair, and the swansdown* 

(^iiilt swr;tb<-d his slippered feet. 

" Nell,” he cxjiloded, clenching his hand. ‘ H you say 

that once more in that tone—once more, mind !—I’ll go 

and take ft flat in London to-morrow ! ” 

Tke doctor crackled with laugbtor. Nellie smUed. Even 
Rolxirt, who had completely ignorod the doctor’s entrance, 

glanced round with creased brows. 

” Sit down, dearest,” Kellie quietly enjoined the invalid. 
But be would not sit down, and, to show his indepen¬ 
dence, he helped hk wife to escort Stirling 

lobby. 
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Robert, now alone with the ignored young clerk tapping 
at the tal)le, turned towards him, and in his 
judicial, disdainful, childish voice said to mm- 
“ Isn’t father a funny man 1 
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